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LITERARY SYNESTHESIA 
GLENN O’MALLEY 


There is a remarkably extensive literature which bears directly or indirectly 
on the general topic of literary synesthesia as well as on special problems of its 
definition, its recognition in particular texts, and the history and significance of 
its occurrence.! Synesthetic modes of expression, moreover, have sometimes been 
called the hallmark of modern literary sensibility,2 and passing references to 
them are by no means infrequent in scholarly and critical discussions of imagi- 
native writing. Nevertheless, it would still be unrealistic to assume that literary 
synesthesia is not, in the main, an esoteric matter. Most incidental references 
are themselves evidence that little accurate acquaintance with the subject exists, 
and even formal treatments are often unsatisfactory. It is desirable, therefore, 
that an attempt should be made to provide a comprehensive account of what 
literary synesthesia may involve and what its use may signify in an author’s 
work. 

Literary synesthesia may be defined as a writer’s use of the ‘metaphor of the 
senses”’ or of expressions and concepts related to it. The basic part of this defi- 
nition is suggested by a remark of Aristotle, who noted ‘‘a sort of parallel- 
ism between what is acute or grave to hearing and what is sharp or blunt to 
touch” and who explained that “‘acute’’ and “‘grave’’ in this case should be con- 
sidered “metaphors transferred from their proper sphere, viz. that of touch.’ 


! For basic bibliographies of work on synesthesia, see Friedrich Mahling, ‘‘Das Problem 
der ‘Audition Colorée’ ”’ (Archiv fir die gesamte Psychologie, 57 {1926}, 165-301), pp. 267 
301; Annelies Argelander, Das Farbenhéren und der syndsthetische Faktor der Wahrnehmung 
(Jena, 1927), pp. 153-172; Albert Wellek, ‘‘Beitrige zum Synisthesie-Problem, Sammel 
referat,’’ Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 76 (1930), 193-201; idem, ‘‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik der 
Synisthesie-Forschung”’ (Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 79 [1931], 325-384), pp. 369-384; and Sig- 
mund Skard, ‘‘The Use of Color in Literature, A Survey of Research’’ (Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 90 [1946], 163-249), pp. 209-210. Consult also Stephen Ull- 
mann, The Principles of Semantics (Glasgow, 1951), p. 266, n. The best historical studies 
appear in a series of articles by Albert Wellek, some of the most important of which, in 
addition to the above-listed ‘‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik,’’ will be cited hereafter. Literary 
aspects of the subject are still best approached in E. v. Siebold (later Erhardt-Siebold), 
“‘Synisthesien in der englischen Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts, ein asthetisch-psycho- 
logischer Versuch,” Englische Studien, 53 (1919-1920), 1-157 and 196-334; and idem ‘‘Har- 
mony of the Senses in English, German, and French Romanticism,” PMLA, 47 (1932), 
577-592. But see also A. G. Engstrom, ‘‘In Defence of Synaesthesia in Literature,’’ PQ, 25 
(1946), 1-19; and Ullmann, Principles of Semantics, pp. 266-289. 

2 See, e.g., J. Isaacs, The Background of Modern Poetry (London, 1951), p. 26 

3 De Anima, II, 420 a and b, quoted from the version of J. A. Smith, in The Works of 
Aristotle Translated into English (ed. W. D. Ross, 12 vols., Oxford, 1908-1952), vol. 3 
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The definition is necessarily sweeping and imprecise, since metaphor of the senses 
is no more amenable to definitive treatment than any other kind of metaphor. 
it is true that in some respects intersense metaphor appears elementary when 
compared with other kinds, since the latter may fuse or interrelate complex 


wholes of experience, while the comparison of sense data (of brightness with 
high pitch, for example) can involve a loss both of concreteness and complexity. 


But literary synesthesia may imply a sort of introspection into basic processes of 
experience, a mirroring or echoing of the mind and senses to themselves in the 
act of apprehending phenomena, and this perceptual interplay is not at all 
uncomplicated. A subject of speculation to Aristotle, it has recurrently excited 
curiosity since his time and today remains obscure and controversial. For such 
reasons, therefore, literary synesthesia must be defined in loose and capacious 
terms. 

This cautious definition can be considerably refined in part, however, and 
important aspects of literary synesthesia may be brought into clear view by 
discussion which falls under three headings. Two are already introduced in 
Aristotle’s comments on acute and grave sound: the first concerns psychological 
observation and theory (as in supposing a parallel between touch and hearing); 
the second, linguistic description (as in labeling ‘acute sound” a metaphor). The 
third heading deals with miscellaneous speculations about the comparability of 
data perceived through different senses. Some, possibly most, of these specula- 
tions have psychological bearings, but it is occasionally desirable to group 
separately those notions and theories which, while asserting or suggesting 
existence of intersense analogies, tend to pass over introspective corroboration of 
such analogies. All three headings, indeed, have necessarily intimate and some- 
times confused connections. Here they represent distinctions made primarily 
for expository emphasis and convenience. 


I 


All considerations of literary synesthesia must, of course, point up the ultimate 
significance of its psychological background or bearing. Fundamental issues in 
this regard involve two concepts, distinguishable as that of intersense analogy 
and that of clinical synesthesia. So distinguished, intersense analogy stands for 
the supposed comparability or resemblance of qualities which are perceived by 
different senses and may refer to single, tentative parallels like Aristotle’s or to 
detailed and systematic comparisons of the data of two or more sensory modes; 
clinical synesthesia stands for any involuntary awareness of a sensation, percep- 
tion, or “image’’ of one sense which accompanies (perhaps invariably) the 
stimulation of a different sense or even the mental representation of that stimula- 
tion. Clinical synesthesia includes whatever is meant in descriptions of ‘‘colored 
hearing” or in conjectures about “primitive undifferentiated sensitivity”’ ;4 


‘In colored (or color) hearing, sounds seem to have characteristic colors. The term 
‘color hearing” first appeared in an article of the London Medical Record, 1881; the French 
equivalent, audition colorée, was first used by Pedrono, writing in medical journals in 1882 
’ 99 


(Argelander, Das Farbenhéren, p. 1, n; Mahling, ‘‘Das Problem der ‘Audition Colorée, 
pp. 178, n, 280). Audition colorée and the German Farbenhéren have been applied loosely to 
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roughly, it is the ‘‘synesthesia’”’ of dictionaries and psychology textbooks.® In 
literary discussions, intersense analogy and clinical synesthesia are seldom 
distinguished, but it is important to stress their essentially different implications. 

The principal difference concerns the question of whether or not intersense 


comparisons or resemblances are accessible to normal, if heightened, experience. 


lor clinical synesthesia, the question of resemblance is incidental; for inter- 
sense analogy, it is essential. Clinical synesthesia, which is often associated with 
abnormal or ‘‘primitive”’ experience,® may imply absence or loss of differentiation 
and discrimination, both as to qualities within a single sensory mode and as to 
various senses taken together; or it may imply no more than associational 
aberration or eccentricity. In the former case, lack of differentiation and dis- 
crimination rules out, of course, all possibility of intersense comparison. In 
associational peculiarities, data of different senses may be linked so as to suggest 
the influence of qualitative resemblance, but the basic mechanism in these cases 
remains the same as in all unconscious associations and cannot essentially depend 
on such resemblances. 

Intersense analogy, on the other hand, cannot be supposed to exist without 
differentiation and discrimination. On the contrary, it may imply a conscious, 
deliberate comparison of various sense qualities and, in addition, presuppose the 
possibility of common agreement on whatever analogies may be detected. Hence 
it emphasizes a refinement or heightening of sensuous experience and need have 
nothing to do with “primitive”’ deficiency or with eccentric confusions. Testi- 
mony about intersense analogy should be expected, therefore, from artists and 
the highly articulate, not from clinical “subjects’”’ or young children or from any 
class of the abnormal and primitive.’ 

As recorded concepts, both intersense analogy and clinical synesthesia have 
obscure histories. Without detailed consideration at this point, it may be said 
that the one is ancient, the other fairly recent.’ Notions of clinical synesthesia 
derive mainly from the nineteenth century, and their development undoubtedly 
was influenced by earlier speculations about intersense analogy. In the last 
century, moreover, literary preoccupation with aspects of clinical synesthesia 


all synesthetic phenomena. For an early, influential conjecture about primitive sensitivity, 
see the OED quotation, s.v. ‘“Synaesthesia,” from F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality 
(1903). 

5 See, e.g., E. G. Boring and others, Psychology, A Factual Textbook (New York, 1946 
‘‘Synesthesia is the tendency to experience definite images of one sense quality when another 
sense is stimulated”’ (pp. 370-371). 

6 See Heinz Werner, Comparative Psychology of Mental Development (New York, 1940), 
pp. 86-98. 

7 Vigorous argument in favor of the views presented in this paragraph is a leading theme 
in Charles Hartshorne, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, (Chicago, 1934); see 
esp. pp. 80-81. 

8 According to A. Wellek (‘‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik,’’ pp. 328-330; and ‘“‘Das Dop 
pelempfinden im 18. Jahrhundert’ [Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft, 
14 (1936), 75-102], p. 79), the first awareness of clinical synesthesia is traceable to the early 
18th-century English oculist John Thomas Woolhouse (1650?-1734), who was acquainted 
with the celebrated Father Castel, inventor of the 


‘ 


‘color organ.’’ I find the evidence inter- 
esting but unconvincing. 
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(with drug-induced synesthesiae, for example) has been significant mainly with 
reference to the possibility of such intersense comparison as would make the 
metaphor of the senses generally meaningful. For such reasons, the concept of 
intersense analogy is clearly the more important of the two for the study of 
literary synesthesia. In terms of psychological validity, however, it is also in 
some respects the more debatable. 

Orthodox psychologists, in fact, have never rejected or revised the fundamental 
doctrine, propounded by Helmholtz, that the difference between sensory “‘modal- 
ities” is so absolute as to debar all comparison.* Hence they cannot admit the 
existence of intersense analogies and would probably classify most of the alleged 
evidence for such comparisons under the heading of “‘associational synesthesia.”’ 
In questioning this doctrine, those who assert the validity of intersense compari- 
sons may feel that Helmholtz simply assumed his dogma to be self-evident and 
that the negligible practical importance of intersense analogy has caused it to be 
passed over in most psychological investigation and speculation since his time. In 
turn, however, defenders of intersense analogy would need to admit (1) that their 
arguments are based for the most part on ambiguous evidence and (2) that their 


conclusions about ‘‘objective’”’ schemes of intersense analogies must be sketchy. 


The evidence usually cited in favor of theories of intersense analogy is entirely 
verbal and is found in the metaphor of the senses as it appears in literature, 
ordinary speech, descriptions of art and music, or generally “aesthetic” contexts. 
A typical theory might state that strong presumptive evidence for the normality 
of intersense comparisons can be found in the sanction of synesthetic metaphors 


in common speech and in the long history of such metaphors in poetry. Drawing 
on what seemed to be the most reliable aesthetic testimony about resemblances 
between various sense data, the theory might then attempt to deduce the patterns 
into which the analogies should regularly fall. This regulative aspect of intersense 
analogy offers great difficulty, though schemes of comparison restricted to general 
features of sense qualities can be fairly convincing.’ We might agree, for example, 
that certain colors, sounds, odors, tastes, and tactile sensations may be char- 
acterized as similarly intense or penetrating, while the qualities in the respective 
modes which differ most from these may seem heavy or dull. More specific 
indication of such polar arrangements is discoverable in a list of intersensory 
attributives not uncommonly applied to the word “tone”: high, deep; bright, 
somber; sharp, soft; icy, warm; bitter, sweet. Examples of this kind are frequent 
enough in ordinary speech to support the notion that rough scalar arrangements 
of sense qualities can make broad intersense analogies plausible."' Yet when 


9H. von Helmholtz, Handbuch der physiologischen Optik (2nd ed., Hamburg and Leipzig, 
1896), p. 584. 

10 For an example, together with discussion of problems involved, see A. Wellek, ‘‘Das 
Doppelempfinden in der Geistesgeschichte,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik, 23 (1929), 14-42. 

11 For a suggestive multi-lingual listing of métaphores synesthésiques, see A. Carnoy, 
La Science du Mot (Louvain, 1927), pp. 287-308. A notable refinement in scalar arrange- 
ments has been advocated by Ullmann in the section on ‘‘Panchronistic Tendencies in 
Synaesthesia,’’ The Principles of Semantics, pp. 266-289. He arranges the senses in a hier- 
archy running downward from the more highly differentiated (sight, hearing) to the lower 
or less differentiated (touch, thermal sense) and finds that borrowings from the vocabu- 
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schemes of comparison attempt to be more precise than this, they soon pass 
beyond credit and comprehension. Efforts to parallel the colors of the spectrum 
with the octave intervals have been notorious since the eighteenth century, and 
popular conceptions of synesthesia are associated mainly with linkings of specific 
colors and tones. But no evidence of such precise parallels and correspondences 
can be accommodated in a theory which conceives of intersense analogies as 
accessible through heightened normal powers of introspection. 

Intersense analogies, along with other intersense phenomena, are sometimes 
accounted for as survivals of a primitive synesthesia and are thus linked with 
clinical aspects of the subject. The whole notion of atavistic synesthesia is far 
from clear, especially in its postulation of a “‘primitive undifferentiated sensi- 
tivity,’ but ever since Max Nordau half-jokingly diagnosed the intersense 
metaphors of literature and common speech as symptoms of regression, ideas 
similar to his have been put forward." According to these speculations, man’s 
senses have evolved from a primordial unity, and our psycho-physiological 
make-up has retained, through various stages of growth, a diminishing awareness 
of a state in which color, for example, was “heard’’ and ‘‘smelled’”’ as much as 
seen. But this primitive state was presumably not so chaotic that the same sound 
would be experienced now as red, again as green, and so on. In other words, the 
concept of primitive synesthesia seems to assume aboriginal correspondences 
among various sense data. In atavistic synesthesia, then, dim traces of the original 
linkings might appear as intersense comparisons. 

Evidence for this sort of theory is sometimes cited in synesthetic statements of 
persons whose powers of sensory discrimination and verbalization are either 
undeveloped or retrograde—such ‘‘primitives” as young children and schiz- 
ophrenics. Whatever may be made of such testimony, it clearly must be distin- 
guished from the intersense linkings of manifestly gifted persons like poets and 
artists. The distinction suggests, moreover, how emphatically desirable it is to 
differentiate between the concept of intersense analogy and whatever smacks of 
the clinical. Insofar as the notion of atavistic synesthesia obscures this differentia- 
tion, it leads to confusion rather than understanding. Other objections might be 
raised against the theory, but it may suffice to recall that when Nordau spoke of 
“undifferentiated sensitivity,” even he intended a reference to the experience, 
not of primitive men, but of rudimentary organisms." 

In summary, one must acknowledge that the psychological background of 
literary synesthesia is both complex and confused. Since the nineteenth century, 


various sorts of clinical synesthesia have been observed, and these or knowledge 


lary of one sense to describe the experience of another (‘‘synesthetic transfers’’) ought 
‘naturally’? to travel upward. One important exception to Ullmann’s “law’’ is that the 
greatest recipient of such borrowings, the acoustic sphere, is only the second highest 

12 Nordau, Degeneration (anonymous trans. of the 2nd ed. of Entartung, New York, 1895), 
pp. 139-142. (Entartung was first published in 2 vols., 1892-1893.) In literary studies, versions 
of the atavistic theory sometimes appear in discussions of the special traits or endowments 
of poets; see, e.g., René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), 
pp. 77-78. In W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor (Oxford, 1936), the entire section ‘On Synaes- 
thetic or Intersensal Metaphor,’ pp. 47-61, is deeply colored by an atavistic theory. 

18 Degeneration, p. 142 
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of them have undoubtedly influenced literary use of intersense metaphor. 
Clinical synesthesia tends to discredit such metaphor, however, by making it 
appear eccentric and arbitrary, and psychological justification of “normal” 
synesthetic expression must depend on acceptance of a theory of intersense 
analogy. Yet no such theory has general scientific standing, and none so far 


advanced can be called comprehensive or more than mildly satisfactory. The 


ordinary person, moreover, is likely to agree with Dr. Johnson that “Sound can 
resemble nothing but sound’’*—even though daily speech and poetic example in 
all ages suggest that sounds are readily comparable with data of other senses 
than hearing. It is certain, at any rate, that outside of literature there has been no 
especially significant cultural interest in the “harmony”’ of the senses, and even 
today literary synesthesia must be treated as a somewhat recherché stylistic 
device. All these considerations indicate that the psychological approach to 
metaphor of the senses should be moderate and tentative. Furthermore, that 
approach by itself could lead only to grossly oversimplified views of literary 
synesthesia. 


II 


When Aristotle noted that the expression ‘“‘acute sound”’ shifted ‘“‘acute’’ from 
its proper sphere of touch, he was describing a specific instance of what seman- 
ticists now classify, under the general heading “‘change of meaning,’’ as syn- 
esthetic transfer. For purposes of classification, therefore, the linguist assumes 
with Aristotle that each sense has a recognized vocabulary of its own; and he may 
further assume that any interchange among sensory vocabularies records or 
reflects a subjective perception (or illusion) of intersense analogy. Carnoy, for 
instance, states that synesthetic transfers depend on ‘‘une grande analogie 
existant entre les sentiments généraux provoqués par les impressions provenant 
de sens différents.’> More cautiously, Gustaf Stern says that linguistic syn- 
esthesia derives from an individual’s experiencing similar effects from data that 
belong to different sensory spheres.'* But the linguist is primarily interested in 
the formal character of synesthetic transfers, not their psychological or other 
background. Because of his basic assumption about borrowings among disparate 
sensory vocabularies, he must acknowledge that a commonplace like “high tone”’ 
fulfills the formal requirements of intersense metaphor. Likewise, a wholly 
fantastic intersense coinage would logically fall within the classification of 
synesthetic transfer. Moreover, almost any list of synesthetic transfers will 
include ambiguous examples, which semantic compression or deviousness gives 
the appearance of intersense metaphors. For example, “bitter tone” 
genuine synesthetic transfer but might also be taken for a metaphorical quali- 
fication (bitter) of another metaphor for a general drift of speech (tone). In 
similar cases, which could easily be multiplied, linguistic classification can be 
misleading or unavailing. Hence in these respects students of literary synesthesia 
must feel that linguistic classification of synesthetic transfers has limited value 


might be a 


14 The Rambler, No. 94, 1751. 
15 La Science du Mot, p. 287. 
16 Meaning and Change of Meaning (Goteborg, 1931), p. 322. 
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and that they, on the other hand, must assess each apparent intersense metaphor 
in its particular context and against a background of literary fashions and related 
considerations. 

Despite such qualifications, however, the linguistic aspect of intersense 
metaphors has considerable value for the study of literary synesthesia. As already 
indicated in regard to the psychology of intersense analogy, the universal occur- 
rence and variety of commonly accepted synesthetic transfers help to show that 
borrowing from one sense vocabulary to describe the experience of a different 
sense is fundamentally normal.!? One might even say that a failure to develop 
intersense metaphors in literature may be branded as neglect of a basic feature of 
language; and conversely it should be noted that writers who exploit literary 
synesthesia may simply be responding to the suggestiveness of ordinary speech. 

Yet there is reason to believe that this suggestiveness is rarely enough in itself 
to stimulate a conscious use of intersense metaphors. It is a historical curiosity 
that the notion of intersense analogy has more than once been revived with an 
air of discovery, usually in connection with a revelation or “invention” of a 
sensational order—the finding of an exact parallel between the spectrum and the 


1 


8 19 


musical octave, for example,'* or the invention of vowel-color correspondences. 
Only afterwards, it seems, does anyone observe or recall that the notion of inter- 
sense analogy is implied in the synesthetic transfers of ordinary language. A 
similar conclusion would be indicated by the introduction to literary synesthesia 
of the “average” reader or superficial critic. In neither case is it likely that sur- 
prise at the implications of intersense metaphors will be lessened by the fact that 
he himself has employed their fossils. In terms of both historical and individual 
experience, then, we must suppose a break between linguistic and literary 
synesthesia—a frequently encountered discontinuity which, while resisting 
generalized explanation, creates doubt that imaginative exploitation of inter 
sense metaphors owes much to the unassisted prompting of synesthetiec transfers 
in language. 

The effects of such a break, as well as its reduction, can be illustrated by the 
course of modern studies of literary synesthesia. In the early years of this century, 
scholars and critics remained overly impressed by the seeming eccentricity of 
all synesthetic expression, which they viewed primarily as an innovation of the 
eighteenth (or even the nineteenth) century and narrowly associated with a 

Engstrom, e.g., makes much of the argument that sense transfers in ordinary language 
confirm the ‘opinion of some psychologists that synesthesia is of ‘‘very frequent natural 
occurrence . in human experience’”’ and that the appeal of these transfers is ‘‘apparently 
universal” (‘‘In Defence of Synaesthesia in Literature,’ pp. 9-10). For a recent pertinent 
comment, see F. A. Hayek, The Sensory Order (Chicago, 1952), p. 20 


’ This ‘‘discovery”’ is usually traced to Newton’s Opticks (1704), to which further refer 
ence will be made later. Suggestion of such a parallel, however, is already present in Aris 


totle, De Sensu, III, 439 b (The Works . Translated into English, vol. 3 


19 The most important invention of this sort occurs in Rimbaud’s sonnet Voyelles (1871 
The literature on this sonnet is immense; consult the important article by R. Etiemble, 
“Le Sonnet des Voyelles,’’ Rev. de Litt. Comparée, 19 (1939), 235-261; and Etiemble’s Le 
Mythe de Rimbaud, vol. 2 (the first published, 5th ed., Paris, 1952), pp. 81-95. A prior in 
vention of vowel-color correspondences is credited to A. W. Schlegel; see Alfred Schlag 
denhauffen, Frédéric Schlegel et son Groupe (Paris, 1934), p. 68, n 
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specifically Romantic psychology.*° Not noticing, or not giving proper weight to 
the close connection between intersense metaphors and ordinary interchange of 


sense vocabularies, they not only neglected to deal with the intersense metaphors 
of Romantic and later poetry in relation to normal patterns of language and wit 
but also failed to actount for the imaginative status and significance of synes- 
thetic transfers in poets who antedated the Romantics and their immediate 
predecessors. The historical negligence is particularly striking, and it is not 
surprising to find that recent extensions of the chronological spread of literary 


synesthesia are accompanied by pronounced awareness of linguistic aspects of 
intersense metaphor. Of classical Greek poetry, for example, W. B. Stanford 
noted in 1936 that the study of its intersense metaphors lay in an ‘almost 
undocumented”’ field; and his own exploration, while guided by a disturbing 
mystique of atavistic synesthesia, is fundamentally conditioned by knowledge of 
synesthetic transfer. Ten years later, W. G. Engstrom’s “In Defence of Syn- 
aesthesia in Literature” drew heavily on linguistic evidence to argue that com- 
parison of sense data is universal in human experience and specially documented 
the case with long lists of synesthetic transfers from ancient Greek literature.” 

Awareness of linguistic aspects of intersense metaphor is important, then, as a 
means of (1) directing attention to the widespread occurrence of literary synes- 
thesia; (2) modifying the appearance of psychological eccentricity in synesthetic 
expression as a whole; and (3) showing that use of literary synesthesia may 
depend more or less on a development of ordinary speech. At the same time, the 
linguistic approach to intersense metaphor has a formal convenience which can 
sasily be abused, as in uncritical compilations and statistical analyses of synes- 
thetic transfers. Because of its principally formal character, this approach must 
be employed with constant resort to psychological and other information and 
inferences. Again, the whole linguistic emphasis on what is normal and perennial 
in intersense metaphor, while counteracting naive abhorrence of this type of 
expression, can in turn be misleading about an important phase of literary synes- 
thesia. Appreciation of the significance of synesthetic transfer certainly has great 
value in critical discussion which assesses the naturalistic success, or psychological 
convincingness, of a writer’s intersense metaphors. But it is precisely an in- 
escapable oddness and mystery about intersense harmony (its supersensuousness, 
so to speak) which imaginative adaptations of synesthetic expression often hope 
to exploit. To convey sensuous intimations of spiritual perception, rather than to 
achieve psychological verisimilitude, intersense. metaphors and synesthetic 
concepts may be designed to represent a transcendence of ordinary experience. 
This defiance of common sense, whether for the end indicated or some other 
purpose, may be arbitrary but is frequently saved from inconsequence and triv- 
iality by accord with speculative traditions of some dignity and antiquity. It 

20 See A. Wellek, ‘‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik der Syniasthesie-Forschung”’ (cited in 
footnote 1, above), pp. 362-366. 

21 Among studies in English, the best illustration of all this is Irving Babbitt, The New 
Laokoén, an Essay on the Confusion of the Aris (Boston and New York, 1910), esp. pp. 
174-184. 

22 Greek Metaphor, p. 57. 

23 “In Defence of Synaesthesia in Literature,’’ pp. 12-18. 
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must be recognized, at any rate, that philosophic, pseudo-scientific, and other 
notions associated with the interrelationship of the senses have encouraged forms 
of synesthetic expression with which neither the psychological nor the linguistic 
approach to literary synesthesia is adequate to deal. 


Ii! 


In the earliest comprehensive studies of literary synesthesia, scholars supposed 
that its first really noteworthy exploitation appeared among the Romantics; and 
they believed that the most powerful cultural impulse behind that exploitation 
flowed from the interest in synesthetic phenomena and speculation aroused by 
the writings and notoriety of the eighteenth-century Jesuit Louis Bertrand 
Castel, inventor of the color-organ.** Their first assumption was certainly in- 
correct, as a reading of seventeenth-century English poets alone proves.”® And 
while the importance of Castel’s clavecin des couleurs for subsequent imaginative 
adaptations of intersense metaphor should not be slighted, it undoubtedly was 
exaggerated by early investigators. Recent historical studies indicate that the 
theoretical bases of Castel’s invention are ancient; and in general the speculative 
background of literary synesthesia rnust now be considered much wider and fuller 
than once imagined. Yet many essential contours and details of that background 
are still best discernible in an examination focused on Castel and his century. 

Shortly after the century’s close, a number of its synesthetic themes and 
associations were allusively summarized by Mme. de Staél in De L’ Allemagne 
(1813): 


Les analogies des divers éléments de la nature physique entre eux servent & constater la 


supréme loi de la création, la variété dans l’unité, et l’unité dans la variété. Qu’y a-t-il de 


plus étonnant, par exemple, que le rapport des sons et des formes, des sons et des couleurs? 

L’aveugle-né Sanderson disait qu’il se représentait la couleur écarlate comme le son de 
la trompette, et un savant a voulu faire un clavecin pour les yeux, qui pit imiter par l’har 
monie des couleurs le plaisir que cause la musique. Sans cesse nous comparons la peinture 
ala musique, et la musique a la peinture, parce que les émotions que nous éprouvons nous 
révélent des analogies ot l’observation froide ne verrait que des différences.*® 


Implied here is much of the history of synesthetic speculation or of significant 
related ideas. The passage opens by stating, with specific reference to physical 
correspondences, a sweeping philosophy of analogy, which is then, ambiguously 
perhaps, extended to such relationships as those between sounds and colors. In 
light of what follows, de Staél probably means the color-sound analogy to be 
understood in both physical and psychological senses. Her reference to the blind 
man (erroneously identified) derives from a famous anecdote in Locke’s Essay 


24 For this belief, see, e.g., KE. v. Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘Syniasthesien in der englischen 
Dichtung .. .,’’ p. 51. For Castel, see Donald 8. Schier, Louis Bertrand Castel, Anti-New 


? 


tonian Scientist (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1941), pp. 133-196 of which are devoted to the 
“ocular harpsichord.” 

25 See A. Wellek, ‘‘Renaissance- und Barock-Synisthesie: Die Geschichte des Dop 
pelempfindens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert”’ (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fir Literaturwissen 
schaft, 9 [1931], 534-584), pp. 562-572; and W. B. Stanford, ‘‘Synaesthetic Metaphor,”’ 
Comparative Literature Studies, 6-7 (1942), 26-30. 

26 Quoted from the Paris, 1869, ed. (with pref. by M. X. Marmier), pp- 485-486 
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concerning Human Understanding (1690). The’ story, which describes the efforts 
of a learned blind man to know what colors are, is still sometimes accepted as the 


first recorded case of audition colorée,* and undoubtedly encouraged early 


gropings toward concepts of clinical synesthesia. The savant who proposed to 
construct a clavecin pour les yeux was, of course, Castel. The comparison between 
painting and music, perhaps deliberately disregarding Lessing, introduces a 
vategory of aesthetic correspondence which has always had vague but potent 
significance for intersense analogy. And at last de Staél refers the comparability 
between painting and music to affective links, thus clearly showing that her 
philosophy of analogy embraces both physical and psychological realms. 

This paralleling of objective and subjective within a comprehensive philosophy 
of analogy is one of the oldest heritages of Western thought and a pervasive 
influence on synesthetic speculation.?® Beginning with classical ideas of world 
harmony, it extends through the medieval concept of a musica mundana and a 
musica humana to subsequent persistent beliefs in universal correspondences. In 
its later developments, evidence is available to show the close relationship to 
this philosophical current of various synesthetic themes like de Staél’s. In its 
ancient and medieval phases, similar evidence is discoverable but is scattered, 
obscure, and uncertain.*® At the beginning of the eighteenth century, philo- 
sophical influence of this sort is remarkably evident in connection with beliefs 
that light and sound were analogous.*! The physical notion was given scientific 
prestige in Newton’s Opticks (1704), where the analogy took the specific form of a 
spurious parallel between the spectrum and the musical octave. Several times in 
the Opticks Newton recorded that measurements of spaces occupied by the seven 
spectral colors yielded proportions similar to those obtaining among the octave 
intervals.** Newton’s deception in this may be blamed to some extent on an 
unfortunate coincidence, for relative spacing of spectral colors varies according to 
the material of the prism;** but probably, as Miss Nicolson says, Newton’s 
“persistent interest in the ‘harmony’ of color and sound” was a heritage, perhaps 
transmitted through Kepler’s work on optics, of a Pythagorean strain of anal- 
ogizing.* 


27 Book III, ch. iv, sec. 11. De Staél’s erroneous notion that the blind man of Locke’s 
anecdote was Nicholas Saunderson, the English mathematician, is discussed by Kenneth 
MacLean, John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936 
p. 106, n 

28 Even A. Wellek writes, ‘“‘Dies ist das dlteste Beispiel des Farbenhérens in der Literatur’’ 
(‘‘Das Doppelempfinden in der Geistesgeschichte”’ (cited in footnote 10, above], p. 14 

29 For a recent discussion, see Leo Spitzer, ‘‘Classical and Christian Ideas of World 
Harmony,”’ Traditio 1 and 2 (1944-1945), pp. 409-464 and 307-364 

30 See A. Wellek, ‘‘Das Doppelempfinden im abendlindischen Altertum und Mittelalter,” 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 80 (1931), pp. 120-166 


31 Schier, Louis Bertrand Castel, notes that this belief seems to have been ‘‘in the air 


’ 


” 


toward the end of the 17th century (pp. 139-140 

32 Book II, Part I, Obs. 14; Part IV, Obs. 5 and 8; these citations are from the modern 
reprint (ed. E. T. Whittaker, New York, 1931) of the 4th edn. (1730), pp. 211-212; 295; 
and 305. 

33 See R. A. Houston, Light and Colour (London, 1923), p. 14. 

34M. H. Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), pp. 65, n and 85 
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But how could the spectrum-octave parallel ever have been considered sig- 
nificant for the supposed perceptibility of color-sound analogies? To take it that 
way was to confuse the physical and psychological, as Rousseau and others in 
the eighteenth century pointed out.*® Yet Rousseau’s warning itself reflects the 
otherwise well-attested preoccupation with the objective-subjective confusion 
which featured in the synesthetic speculation of the century and remains apparent 
in de Staél. Undoubtedly the confusion was metaphysically inspired in part and 
survived because of its symbolic appeal in relating outer and inner worlds. In a 
psychological sense, however, concern with this double set of analogies may be 
partly explicable if linked, as by de Staél, with the attention long paid to Locke’s 
blind man’s “discovery” that scarlet was like the sound of a trumpet.’® Born 
blind, he was ignorant of color and must have made his equation on the basis of 
verbal suggestion, as Locke himself meant to show. But the equation was some- 
times regarded as though the man’s handicap somehow gave his testimony 
special value.*” Hence we must suppose people imagining that a compensatory 
keenness of sense (traditionally associated with blindness and deafness) per- 
mitted this man at least to approach discovery of a ‘fact’? about the nature of 
things. 

This puzzling matter may be clarified a little by comparison with modern 
notions of atavistic synesthesia, through which the dubiously gifted (children, 
schizophrenics, poets) are imagined to have access to primitive sensory corre- 
spondences unavailable to the more highly developed. Similarly, the blind man’s 
report, taken with Newton’s evidence for physical analogies, may have been held 


a clue to the existence of a physical-psychological parallel which was admittedly 
not corroborated on the subjective side by normal experience. In all this, too, 


there seems to be an anticipation of something like clinical synesthesia, the first 
definite hints of which will be discussed later. 

That supposed parallels among the physical stimuli of the senses had psycho- 
logical counterparts was a firm tenet of Castel and supported all his eccentric and 
ingenious theorizing in connection with the attempt to create a color-art exactly 
correspondent to music®* Though a prolific writer on science, Castel was a thor- 
ough-going rationalist who believed that the ultimate unity of all phenomena 
could be revealed through universal correspondences.*® With this faith in analogy, 
he considered even poets’ metaphorical intuitions as hypotheses and hints for 
scientific demonstration, and such faith provided the background for his special 


35 For Rousseau’s comment, see the Oeuvres Completes (8 vols., Paris, 1839), VI, 130; 
or ch. xvi in any ed. of his Essai sur l’Origine des Langues. A Wellek quotes a similar opinion 
from the French Encyclopédie (1772), s.v., ‘“Couleur’”’ (‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik der 
Synisthesie-Forschung,”’ p. 339, n). 

36 For 18th-century references, see Nicolson, pp. 82-85; MacLean, pp. 106 ff. 

37 Note that de Staél is explicit about her ‘‘Sanderson”’ being aveugle-né 

% For the theory, practice, and influence of this color-art, see (beside Schier, pp. 133 
196) Babbitt, The New Laokoén, pp. 53-58; E. v. Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘Some Inventions of 
the Pre-Romantic Period and their Influence upon Literature,’’ Englische Studien, 66 
(1931-1932) , 347-363; and A. Wellek, ‘‘Farbenharmonie und Farbenklavier,’’ Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psych., 94 (1935) , 347-375. 

89 Schier, p. 97. 
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theory of light-sound correspondences.“ Partly influenced by Newton, Castel at 
first was interested primarily in the physical parallel, but theoretical and practical 
concern with that led to far-reaching speculations about intersensory relations. 
The way was opened by his striking proposal, in 1725, to demonstrate the 
validity and possibilities of the light-sound analogy by a clavecin des couleurs, or 
ocular harpsichord—a machine that would “translate”? musical compositions 
into color.“ Practical and aesthetic hindrances to perfection of the machine, along 
with protracted controversy about his ideas, forced him to refine his theories and 
further his awareness of the psychological difficulties involved. Despite much 
resourcefulness, however, Castel himself acknowledged eventually reaching a 
point where le son est le son et la couleur est la couleur.“* Meanwhile, he stoutly 
defended his fundamental:concept of an objective-subjective parallel and com- 
mitted himself to a program of demonstrating the comprehensiveness of inter- 
sense analogies through additional clavecins for taste and smell. By such fanciful 
elaborations and the celebrity of the color-organ, this Don Quichotte des mathé- 
matiques, as Voltaire called him,“ made the general notion of comprehensive and 
detailed, rather than casual and specific, intersense analogies an eighteenth-cen- 
tury commonplace. 


As in Castel’s case, much synesthetic speculation of the eighteenth century 
was related to questions about correspondences between arts, especially painting 
and music.“ Castel’s proposed color-art and his detailed comparison between 
colors and tones show a clear theoretical connection with intersense analogy. 
But an equally evident and precise connection is seldom apparent in eighteenth- 


century (or later) notions concerning the “‘sisterhood” of painting and music, 
doctrines of ut pictura poesis, or similar matters.“ Interrelations of the arts, 
taken somewhat for granted in most discussions of aesthetic movements or 
tempers,“ tend to resist exact definition because they depend more on vague, 
complex similarities in the general aims and expressive ideals of artistic genera- 
tions than on easily recognizable resemblances among elements of the several 
arts. Even in attempts to compare such elements (as in equating figurative design 
with melody, or coloring with harmony), the analogy refers essentially to broad 
similarities in formal functions, not to specific resemblances between impressions 
of different senses. Care should be taken, therefore, to distinguish between the 


40 Tbid., pp. 99-100. 

41 In announcing his plan in the Mercure de France (November, 1725), Castel ascribed 
its inspiration to remarks in the Musurgia Universalis (Rome, 1650) of Athanasius Kircher 
(Schier, p. 136) 

42 Schier, p. 152. 

43 In the Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton (1738), ch. xiv, Voltaire described Castel’s 
proposed invention with reserved, possibly ironic, approval. The relevant passage was 
later suppressed, and Voltaire changed his name for the inventor from Fuclide-Castel to that 
quoted here; see Oeuvres Completes de Voltaire (52 vols., Paris, 1877-1885), XXII, 
503-506. 

44 See H. M. Schueller, ‘‘Correspondences between Music and the Sister Arts, According 
to 18th Century Aesthetic Theory,’”’ JAAC, 11 (1953), 334-359. 

‘Ss Cf. Schueller, p. 343 

46 See Thomas Munro, The Arts and their Interrelations (New York, 1949), p. 
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Historically, however, the two concepts are closely interwoven and have 
promoted interest in one another, as the quotation from de Staél readily shows. In 


imaginative writing, moreover, these concepts of aesthetic and sensory experi- 


ence may appear completely fused. This sort of fusion is easily understandable, 
not only because distinctions which can now be insisted on were obscured by 
speculations about both intersense analogy and the correspondence of the arts, 
but also because traditional notions viewed these sets of analogies as comple- 
mentary testimonies to the underlying unity of all phenomena. In treating 
literary synesthesia, however, one must note that while many literary uses of 
intersense analogy and clinical synesthesia depend on acceptance of the idea that 
parallels exist among the arts, yet on the other hand the general idea of such 
parallels can be so vague and broad as to be devoid of synesthetic implications. 

De Staél’s remarks about the alleged comparability between painting and 
music take on a somewhat modern cast, since she at length offers a purely psy- 
chological explanation for the analogies frequently drawn between the two arts. 
Her statement about discovering such analogies through emotion is vague enough 
and need not be considered important by itself. But it does significantly raise 
questions about the psychological approach to intersense analogy in the eight- 
eenth century. From Castel through Erasmus Darwin,” much of the most note- 
worthy synesthetic speculation consisted of a confused assortment of physical, 
psychological, and aesthetic observations and notions—an indiscriminate group- 
ing well represented in the quotation from de Staél. As already mentioned, Rous- 
seau and others were aware that the basic confusion in all this lay in the persistent 
belief that physical parallels had psychological counterparts. On the psychological 
side, the oddity of this belief now appears startling, precisely because eighteenth- 
century speculation was concerned mainly and specifically with intersense analo- 
gies and only remotely and vaguely with clinical synesthesia; that is to say, most 
discussion of intersense analogies then turned on affirming or denying the possi- 
bility of perceiving exact tone-color links, and while such links abound in later 
reports of clinical “subjects, ’’ they are definitely the least acceptable of inter- 
sense comparisons. Small wonder, therefore, that experiential corroboration of 
intersense analogies was slighted then, or sought, however confusedly, among the 
“abnormal.” In short, the preponderant tendency of synesthetic speculation in the 
eighteenth century fixed attention on the wonderful and supranormal and 
obscured the comparatively unexciting possibility that a type of broad intersense 
analogy was accessible to normal introspection. 

Available then, however, was an approach which was purely psychological in 
theory and at the same time allowed for normal perception of intersense analogies. 
It accounted for such analogies on the basis of affective associations common to 
the various sense impressions. Most importantly taken by Herder in a pioneer 
explanation of synesthetic transfer, it is also discoverable, as W. J. Bate points 


‘7 Darwin’s two historically important treatments of what he called the ‘‘melody of 
colours’’ appeared in The Loves of the Plants (1st pub., 1789), ‘‘Interlude III” following 
Canto iii; and The Temple of Nature (1st pub., 1803), sec. iii of ‘‘Additional Note XIII.” 

‘® See A. Wellek, “‘Der Sprachgeist als Doppelempfinder,” (Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik, 25 


[1931], 226-262, pp. 229-232. 
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out, in more or less casual observations of British associationists like Burke.*® 
According to Professor Bate, the associationists considered even such unusual 


analogies as that of Locke’s blind man explicable by reference to emotional 
interrelationships among data of the various senses. But whether or not the 
misapprehension about the blind man’s experience of color entered associationist 
thought in this matter,®*° it is patent that the theory of affective association pro- 
vides basically for normal awareness of intersense analogies. For while properly 


emphasizing the subjective character of such analogies, this theory treats the 
emotional interrelatedness of all perceptions as a primary fact of experience, all 
sensations being, as Burke put it, “but different sorts of feelings calculated . . . 
to be affected after the same manner.’ 

The currency of such a theory before the Romantic exploitation of literary 
synesthesia has an importance which is obvious but should be carefully qualified. 
It would be a mistake to suggest that this psychological approach to intersense 
analogy was of itself a matter of outstanding interest or was ever pointedly 
disengaged and developed apart from other synesthetic speculations of the time. 
There was, moreover, nothing like a thorough inquiry into the question of 
common agreement about perceptible analogies (an agreement most clearly 
implied, incidentally, whenever investigators attended to linguistic aspects of the 
matter, as in Herder’s speculations about synesthetic transfer, or Darwin’s 
comments on interchange of vocabularies in describing painting and music). 
Fortunately, perhaps, the serious and sustained exploration of intersense anal- 
ogies was reserved for poetic enterprise; and writers still, though with no literal 
crudity, might combine use of intersense analogies with ‘‘confirmations’’ of 
world harmony persisting in various sorts of synesthetic speculation. Truly 
comprehensive and objective psychological study of synesthetic phenomena 
belongs to a period well along in the nineteenth century, much too late certainly 
to influence English Romantic poets; and such study was mainly provoked by 
clinical synesthesia, of which it may be emphasized that English associationist 
psychologists of the eighteenth century and Romantic poets had almost no 
anticipation whatever. 

In regard to synesthetic speculation of all kinds, even when something like a 
vague awareness of clinical synesthesia is suggested, the eighteenth century was 
concerned primarily with analogy. Hence the foregoing remarks may be read as a 
sort of gloss on de Staél’s passage about ‘‘the supreme law of creation.” In 
summary, then, it may be said that the main features of this notional background 
of literary synesthesia were characterized by a somewhat rationalistic and pseudo- 
scientific bias. Significantly, too, sight and hearing, or their physical stimuli, 
constituted the almost exclusive foci of eighteenth-century speculation, since 
more pragmatic habits of thought and observation than predominant then would 
have shown to what extent the two ‘“‘most intellectual” of the senses depended, in 
intersense analogy, on the “lower” modes. The best known and in some ways the 
most representative ambition of the period was to fix the parallels between 

49 From Classic to Romantic (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 148-150, 167. 

50 See Bate, p. 150. 

51 Quoted in Bate, p. 150. 
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specific colors and musical tones; and whether or not such parallels were supposed 
to be perceptible by the senses, it is certain that their metaphysical aspect and 
general speculative suggestiveness were bound to be accentuated whenever they 
were arranged, as by Newton and Castel, in refined or exact systems. 

By the end of the eighteenth century it was possible for writers to incorporate 
synesthetic expressions into their styles with remarkable ease and sophistication. 
The variety and provocativeness of eighteenth-century speculation put numerous 
opportunities at their disposal to use intersense analogies with wit and versatility. 
In this use they could range from fresh appreciation of the intersense metaphors 
of common speech to intimations of philosophic vision through the “harmony of 
the senses.’”’ What should not be forgotten, moreover, is that the ‘‘discoveries”’ of 


the eighteenth century permitted rediscSvery of older speculations and usages 


and thus afforded added depth and flexibility to imaginative adaptations of 
synesthetic modes of expression. 


IV 


Intersense analogy is ancient and theoretically accessible to the experience of 
all normal persons. Clinical synesthesia, on the other hand, has to do with 
abnormal or eccentric experience of various kinds, and reliably objective or 
quasi-objective descriptions of such experiences are comparatively recent. One 
must say ‘“‘quasi-objective’ because nineteenth-century interest in clinical 
synesthesiae was undoubtedly stimulated to a considerable degree by loci (in 
EK. T. A. Hoffmann, Gautier, and others)®? which occur in ambiguous contexts. 
The chief interest of these passages, however, rests in the fact that their synes- 
thetic intent is unmistakable; that is, their authors clearly wish to suggest that 
they have known a duality of perception in some way hypostatizing the most 
daring intersense metaphors and admittedly presupposing a state akin to hallu- 
cination. Such alleged experiences are of course an extreme form of clinical 
synesthesia, which ordinarily appears to be based only on peculiarities of mental 
association; but these eccentricities have certainly lent mystery and an air of 
disease and decadence to all subsequent literary use of intersense metaphors. It is 
probable, too, that peculiarities of this kind are soonest associated, in the popular 
mind, with whatever felt reality may be supposed to lie behind all authentic 
forms of synesthetic expression. And this misapprehension, with overtones of 
the growth and development of a concept of “genuine’’ synesthesia, can now be 
best confirmed (so to speak) and illustrated by reference to Edith Sitwell’s cool 
prose assertion that her senses are ‘‘like those of primitive peoples, at once acute 
and uncovered—and they are interchangeable.”’ 

That clinical synesthesia of the associative kind has manifested itself at all 
times in human experience can scarcely be doubted. Possibly, too, it can be 
conceded that much historically recoverable interest in the correspondence of 


52 For Hoffmann and synesthesia, see H. W. Hewett-Thayer, Hoffmann: Author of the 
Tales (Princeton, 1948), pp. 163-165; for Gautier, see Etienne de (Stephen) Ullmann, 
“L’Art de la Transposition dans la Poésie de Théophile Gautier,’’ Le Frangais Moderne, 
15 (1947), 265-286 

53 Selected Poems (London, 1936), p. 23 
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the senses and the arts may in part have stemmed from more or less mild ab- 
normalities of this type. Nor can there be much purpose in denying the possibility 
that hallucinated or otherwise disturbed individuals have perennially ‘“‘heard”’ 
the sound of colors, or ‘“‘seen’’ the color of sounds. The fact is, however, that 
associative synesthesia was first clearly alluded to by Herder in 1772; and the 
first distinct description of ‘“‘genuine” synesthesia which has any claim to objec- 
tivity was published by Hoffmann in 1814.°5 Both these writers, it may be argued, 
concerned themselves in these matters chiefly on account of the feasibility of 
intersense analogy. What may also be noted here is that the interval between 
these testimonies saw the first ‘scientific’? documentation of clinical synesthesia 
in the dissertation (1812) of the German physician G. T. L. Sachs.°* The phe- 
nomena that Sachs recorded were his own associative peculiarities, which need 
only be described to show how scant is the likelihood that they had much to do 
with intersense analogy. The eccentricity of his associations has significance 
because it resembles that of later synesthetic “‘subjects’”? whose varying inter- 
sense associations (when classified and tabulated) have cast so much doubt on 
the concept of intersense analogy. 


Herder, in developing a pioneer theory of synesthetic transfer (in his Abhand- 


lung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache), referred only too briefly and casually to 
several instances of audition colorée, perhaps known to him personally: 

Mir ist mehr als ein Beispiel bekannt, da Personen, natiirlich, vielleicht aus einem Eindruck 
der Kindheit, nicht anders konnten, als unmittelbar durch eine schnelle Anwandelung mit 
diesem Schall jene Farbe, mit dieser Erscheinung jenes ganz verschiedne, dunkle Gefiihl 
verbinden, was durch die Vergleichung der langsamen Vernunft mit ihr gar keine Ver 
wandtschaft hat... .% 


Note that in the immediate context this description of associative synesthesia 
seems to belie any ready connection, on Herder’s part, of the phenomenoii with 
belief in intersense analogy. This suspicion is reinforced by considering the 
surprising question that Herder himself asks about what he has recorded: ‘| Dlenn 
wer kann Schall und Farbe . . . vergleichen?’’®® Such a question, unless specially 
interpreted, suggests almost unbelievable lack of familiarity with eighteenth- 
century speculation about correspondence between sounds and colors. All that 
requires to be said in this regard, however, is that Herder’s own theory of synes- 
thetic transfer, together with synesthetic expressions which he himself used, 
suffices to insure that he speculatively entertained the feasibility of commonly 

54 In his Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache, composed 1770 (see A. Wellek, 
“Zur Geschichte und Kritik der Synasthesie-Forschung,”’ p. 332). 

55 In his Fantasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier (FE. T. A. Hoffmann’s Sdmiliche Werke, ed. 

Eduard Grisebach, 15 vols., Leipzig, 1900), I, 46; for dating, see Hewett-Thayer, p. 399 

56 Historia Naturalis Duorum Leucaethiopum Auctoris Ipsius et Sororis Eius , Diss 
Erlangen, 1812; the source for this listing is Mahling, ‘“‘Das Problem der ‘Audition 
Colorée,’ ’’ p. 281 

57 For discussion of Herder’s theory see A. Wellek, ‘“‘Der Sprachgeist als Doppelemp 
finder’’ (cited in footnote 48, above) pp. 229-232. 

58 Herders Sdémtliche Werke (ed. Bernhard Suphan and others, 33 vols., Berlin, 1877 
1913), V, 61. 


59 loc. cit. 


” 
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understandable intersense analogies. At any rate, the particular point in citing 


the above quotation remains exclusively that of presenting the earliest account of 
associative audition colorée. 

Forty years after Herder’s publication of this account appeared Sachs’s disserta- 
tional description of his psychological peculiarities, which appear to have resulted 
from unconscious associations and belong to a kind frequently observed by later 
scientific investigators: 

Ce médecin distingué .. . colorait les voyelles, les consonnes, les notes de la musique» 
les sons des instruments, les chiffres, les noms de villes, les dates, les 6poques de l’histoire; 
et les phases de la vie humaine . Les sensations de couleur étaient si intimement liées 
chez lui, aux divers objets ci-dessus énumérés, qu’il ne pouvait qu’avee peine ou méme 
pas du tout, suivant le cas, se les représenter sans couleur.*® 

From this version, it is difficult to guess in every instance what the various 
“objects”? were in Sachs’s experience; they may have been sounds, forms, or 
abstractions. Without question, however, Sachs’s case is wholly idiosyncratic 
and merits attention principally as the first scientific record of such phenomena. 
Its importance for the study of intersense metaphor can only be negative, es- 
pecially if associated with later attacks, like Nordau’s and Babbitt’s, on the 
supposedly degenerative character of literary synesthesia. 

The earliest source of the notion of “genuine” synesthesia (stimuli of one 
sense producing apparent sensations in other modes) is found among those 
comments on music and allied matters which E. T. A. Hoffmann ascribed to an 
alter ego, Johannes Kreisler, and which are therefore called ‘‘Kreisleriana.”’ In 
the first group of ‘‘Kreisleriana,” published in 1814, Hoffmann wrote: 


Nicht sowohl im Traume, als in Zustande des Delirierens, der dem Einschlafen vorhergeht, 
vorziiglich wenn ich viel Musik gehért habe, finde ich eine Ubereinkunft der Farben, Téne 
und Diifte. Es kommt mir vor, als wenn alle auf die gleiche geheimnisvolle Weise durch den 
Lichtstrahl erzeugt wiirden, und dann sich zu einem Wunderwollen Konzerte vereinigen 
miissten. Der Duft der dunkelroten Nelken wirkt mit sonderbarer magischer Kraft auf 
mich; unwillkiirlich versinke ich in einen triumerischen Zustand und hére dann, wie aus 
weiter Ferne, die anschwellenden und wieder verfliessenden tiefen Tine des Bassetthorns.® 


Hoffmann was both musician and painter as well as author of the famous tales. 
He was deeply interested in intersense analogy and the correspondence of the 
arts; and of course no one would think of charging him with inability to make 
normal, let alone highly refined, discriminations among sensory impressions. In 
the above passage he seems to insist on the possibility of “harmony” or “concert”’ 
among colors, tones, and odors; the particularity about the flower and musical 
instrument, moreover, indicates that even here Hoffmann was primarily interested 
in the apprehension of correspondences, not in confessing a psychological oddity. 
Hence one might suppose his statement simply a fanciful emphasis. Yet it re- 
mains sufficiently circumstantial and explicit to stand as the introduction and 
illustration of a concept of ‘‘genuine”’ synesthesia. 

6° Quoted from Ferd. Suarez de Mendoza, L’Audition Colorée (Paris, 1890), in Marie 
Antoinette Chaix, La Correspondance des Arts dans la Poésie Contemporaine (Paris, 1919), 
p. SY 

61 Sdmtliche Werke, I, 46 
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The strange, magical character of Hoffmann’s semi-delirious experience was of 


a kind to impart heightened mystery and impact to use of intersense metaphors 


in literature. When Hoffmann’s Romantic precursor Tieck wrote, “Die Farbe 
klingt ...,’’ or when any poet resorted to similar phrasing, it could be assumed 
that the statement was metaphorical.® After Hoffmann, however, or at least 
after the idea of “‘genuine”’ synesthesia was further disseminated by Gautier and 
Baudelaire (both of whom may have been influenced by Hoffmann), any notable 
employment of synesthetic expression was likely to provoke speculation about 
the psychological deviations of the author. What Gautier and Baudelaire specially 
introduced (in 1843 and 1860 respectively) was the belief that ‘‘genuine’’ synes- 
thesia might appear during hashish intoxication.“ Baudelaire himself took pains 
in the whole matter to insist that intersense analogy was entirely normal and even 
suggested that the transpositions of an intoxicated person would be only illusory, 
the result of an extremely vivid awareness of analogies. No such reflections di- 
minished the force of Gautier’s assertions: ‘‘J’entendais le bruit des couleurs: 
des sons verts, rouges, bleus, jaunes, m’arrivaient par ondes parfaitement 
distinctes.’’® 

In Herder, Sachs, Hoffmann, Gautier, and Baudelaire are to be seen, therefore, 
the earliest descriptions and illustrations of several kinds of clinical synesthesia 
which later became objects of intensive investigations and long tended to prevent 
a balanced appreciation of literary synesthesia. Even today a respected writer 
can treat literary synesthesia as though it depended on “an obscure physiological 
perversion” or on a disordering of sensation like that attributed to the use of 
Mescal.®* Yet no one at all familiar with the long history and varied associations 
of intersense metaphor is likely to be unduly impressed by even the ‘‘patho- 
logical’ instances in Hoffmann and Gautier. These writers themselves, moreover, 
would probably have agreed with Baudelaire’s statement in Le Poéme du Ha- 
schisch about the sort of correspondences mentioned there: “Cela . . . n’a rien que 
de fort naturel, et tout cerveau poétique, dans son état sain et normal, concoit 
facilement ces analogies.’’® 


62 In Prinz Zerbino; see his Schriften (28 vols., Berlin, 1828-1854), X, 251. 
88 For a different opinion, see Ottokar Fischer, “Uber Verbindung von Farbe und Klang: 


Eine literar-psychologische Untersuchung,” Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik, 2 (1907), 501-534 
(esp. p. 531 

6 For Gautier in this regard, see Ullmann, ‘‘La Transposition dans la Poésie de Théophile 
Gautier” (cited in footnote 52, above), pp. 270-271; Baudelaire’s Le Poeme du Haschisch 
appeared in 1860 as part of Les Paradis Artificiels; his statement about hashish and synes 
thesia should be read in full (see the Oeuvres Completes [7 vols., Paris, 1913?-1924], IV, 
ISS 

65 Quoted from E. Noulet, Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud (Brussels, 1953), p. 145. This 
passage originally appeared as part of a feuilleton in La Presse, Paris, July 10, 1843; it is 
often erroneously alleged to have been reprinted in Gautier’s Le Club des Hachichins 
Mme. Noulet seems to have consulted the original feuilleton 

66 William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (rev. edn., Norfolk, Conn., 1947), pp 
12-14 (quotation on p. 14). 

67 Oeuvres Completes, IV, 188. For Gautier’s view, see his preface to Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du Mal, and consult A. Wellek, ‘‘Zur Geschichte und Kritik der Synisthesie-Forschung,’’ 
pp. 359-360 
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Vv 


All that has so far been said about intersense metaphor and analogy, synes- 


thetic transfer, clinical synesthesiae, and related speculations of various kinds 
should suffice to indicate clearly enough many of the ways in which literary 


synesthesia can be used. Different persons might choose to see the range of such 
uses in different lights; and certainly a wide divergence of judgments should be 
expected on the appropriateness, success, or significance of imaginative adap- 
tations of intersense metaphors and synesthetic concepts. In general, evalu- 
ations of these kinds have seldom been delayed in the study and criticism of 
literary synesthesia and most often have been pronounced with marked assurance. 
Yet much broader and exacter knowledge than is now available needs to be 
amassed before any descriptive catalogue of the sorts and orders of synesthetic 
modes of expression can be offered without hesitancies and reservations. More 
than enough, for example, has been written about the special role of synes- 
thesia in nineteenth-century ‘‘decadence,” while still too little is known of inter- 
sense metaphor in ancient classical literature and even of its reputedly advanced 
development in the seventeenth century. What is most desirable is that an 
acquaintance with a supposedly debased or narrowly understood type of literary 
synesthesia should not hinder appreciation (or even awareness) of other types. 
That is why, for instance, an attempt was made in the last section to suggest 
that the modern concept of “genuine” synesthesia may have been totally un- 
known before 1814. 

Such a suggestion acquires vital importance, not only in considering notable 
naturalistic uses of intersense metaphor which may provoke psychological 
inquiry, but especially in assessing certain stylistic devices and philosophical 
notions which appear to indicate that nothing about ‘genuine’ synesthesia 
really was left for Hoffmann’s discovery and invention. On one level, though by 
no means a simple one, metaphorical fusion of different sense data must always 
have carried intimations of a plane or phase of reality in which there was indeed 
a sharing, an interchange of properties. To put this another way, the proponents 
of atavistic synesthesia might be more convincing if they shifted attention from 
a “primitive undifferentiated sensitivity’’ to the mysterious reality which men 
confer on (or glimpse through) their metaphors and metaphysics. With such a 
shift, this level of intersense metaphor might be discovered to be most inade- 
quately considered whenever isolated (as for psychological classification) from 
the subtleties of poetic or philosophic truth. 

One of the best illustrations of a philosophic or spiritual use of intersense 
metaphor and of synesthetic conceptions can be found in The Divine Comedy. 
In the three parts of this poem, which represent stages in spiritual progress, 
Dante reflects moral and metaphysical advancement by a symbolic refining of 
sensory acuity and capacity; and this elevation and strengthening of perception 
is clearly shown in his handling of literary synesthesia. In Heil, where spiritual 
perception is absent or feeble, intersense analogies are rare; in fact, they may be 
called intersense analogies only in a negative sense. Thus, in the ‘‘dark wood”’ 
where Dante is deprived of spiritual illumination, ‘‘the sun is silent” (Inf. 1.60); 
or, again, when Dante has come to the true beginning of Hell, in the circle of the 
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lustful, and when he is still too sympathetic toward sin, he says that the place 
is one where “every light [is] mute’ (nf. V.28). Implicitly, therefore, divine 
light (or grace) should properly be audible; and it is well to insist that these 
negative metaphors are not accidental pointers to a positive, spiritual synesthesia. 


In Purgatory, synesthetic expressions obviously become more frequent, though 


often doubtful or difficult. What is clear, however, is that spiritual events or 
appearances, though necessarily represented as if mundane objects of a single 
sense, have effects which are not confined to that sense; and something more 
than mere association is operative in all this. No attempt at exhaustive reference 
‘an be made, but here a voice seems like lightning (Purg. XIV.131-132), another 
voice becomes a spark (XXIII.44—46), the harmony of heaven (music of the 
spheres) “shadows forth” God (XX-X1.144), and the word of Beatrice is a light 
which must be dimmed to accomodate the “rude vision’ of Dante (XX. XIII.75, 
100-102). 

Throughout Paradise the whole conception of singing and shining and odor- 
iferous lights in the various spheres tends to dissolve distinctions among the 
senses. Ordinarily, of course, it is possible to construe the imagery simply as 
representative of perfect harmony or simultaneity among spiritual agencies and 
manifestations. But a synesthetic drift is apparent in such passages as that which 
opens Canto XII, where intricate comparisons between the reflections of song 
and the echoing of rainbow splendors reinforce one another (lines 1-15). The 
end of this synesthetic drift rests in the culmination of Dante’s spiritual journey, 
the beatific vision of the final canto, in which he beholds, as though in a simple 
flame or light, the fusion of all phenomena in a divine unity (Par. XXXIII. 
82-90). 

It is reasonable to conclude that Dante’s use of intersense metaphor always 
aims at more than merely naturalistic reinforcement of one sense impression by 
reference to a corresponding impression in another mode. His metaphors of this 
type symbolize ways of perception that belong to a higher plane, in which sensory 
divisions are transcended. Hence on that level of perception, “genuine” syn- 
esthesia would be customary. Dante’s whole conception and his manner of articu- 
lating it are therefore fundamentally philosophical; and in this sense it is possible 
to interpret all subsequent realizations of ‘‘genuine” synesthesia in delirium or 
drug-intoxication as vulgarizations or perversions of imaginative truth. Con- 
versely, all uses of intersense metaphor and related expressions or concepts which 
serve and take strength from a purpose like Dante’s should be construed with 
regard for poetic and philosophical insights and intentions 

A recent opinion holds that literary synesthesia is most frequently “‘the sty]- 
ized expression of a metaphysical-aesthetic attitude towards life’ and that ‘‘this 
attitude and style are characteristic of the Baroque and the Romantic periods 
and correspondingly distasteful to rationalist periods in search of the ‘clear and 
distinct’ rather than ‘correspondences,’ analogies, and unifications.’”’® This view 
is probably much colored by awareness of Baudelaire’s brilliant practice and 
of his highly self-conscious critical remarks about correspondances or intersense 


68 R. Wellek and A. Warren, Theory of Literature (cited in footnote 12, above), Pp 78 
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analogies, for his use of literary synesthesia, almost certainly better known than 
that of any other poet, was decidedly an instrument and elaboration of a meta- 
physical-aesthetic attitude toward life. Yet that the view is generally correct 
need in no way be surprising. Universal harmonies, correspondences, analogies 
have always had their fascination in Western traditions; and the ‘“‘harmony of the 
senses,’’ as Dante understood it, could seldom lack intimations for the relation- 
ship of man to his universe. What is surprising is that Baudelaire must be given 
credit for familiarizing modern readers with aspects and implications of a sty- 
listic device which inhere in the practice of poets long before him. 

Since Baudelaire, the notice and study of synesthesia, literary or other, have 
been widespread and extremely varied. Psychological investigation during this 
time has done little to assist literary appreciation and has tended on occasion 


to discredit and discourage the use of intersense metaphors. Literary inquiry 


and criticism, often impaired by too great a sensitivity to psychological pro- 
nouncements, has been remarkably uneven and weakened in general by failure 
to define terms and discriminate among various synesthetic usages. As a result of 
such failure, ‘‘synesthetic’’ has sometimes become a label to be applied with 
considerable looseness. On the other hand, though some aesthetic judgments on 
literary synesthesia and most popular attitudes toward it may still inhibit 
discussion, there is now available ample information to stimulate and guide 
needed explorations of imaginative accomplishments in a mode that Dante and 
Baudelaire pursued to so high a development. 





MEANING IN MUSIC AND INFORMATION THEORY 
LEONARD B. MEYER 


I have dealt elsewhere at some length with the central importance of the 
arousal and subsequent inhibition of expectant tendencies in the shaping of 
musical experience.' In that analysis of musical experience many concepts were 
developed and suggestions made for which I subsequently found striking par- 
allels—indeed equivalents—in information theory. Among these were the im- 
portance of uncertainty in musical communication, the probabilistic nature of 
musical style, and the operation in musical experience of what I havesince learned 
to be the Markoff process. In particular, it would seem that the psycho-stylistic 
conditions which give rise to musical meaning, whether affective or intellectual,’ 
are the same as those which communicate information. It is this hypothesis which 
I propose to explore here. 

This hypothesis is of particular interest because, if it can be substantiated, 
then the seemingly disparate and discrete worlds of physical phenomena, bio- 
social behavior, and humanistic creation can, at least from this point of view, be 
brought together and subsumed under a single fundamental principle—the law 
of entropy. And thus Eddington’s famous suggestion that “there are the strongest 
grounds for placing entropy alongside beauty and melody”’ will have received 
concrete exemplification. 


* + « 


Let us begin with a general definition of meaning. As Cohen puts it: 


. anything acquires meaning if it is connected with, or indicates, or refers to, something 
beyond itself, so that its full nature points to and is revealed in that connection.* 


Meaning in this sense resides in what both Cohen and Mead have called the 
“triadic relationship” between a stimulus, the thing to which it refers, and the 
individual for whom the stimulus has meaning.* While meaning is thus a mental 
fact, it is not arbitrarily subjective. The relationship between the stimulus and 
the thing to which it refers is a real relationship existing in the objective world, 
whether physical or social. For “‘What anything means is in no wise created by 
our apprehension, but is presupposed by the latter.’’® 

Under this general definition two types of meaning must be distinguished.(1) 
A stimulus may be meaningful because it indicates or refers to something which 


1 Leonard B. Meyer, Emotion and Meaning in Music, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956). In particular see chapters i and ii. 

2 Ibid., pp. 39f. The differentia between the affective response and the intellectual re- 
sponse to music lies in the dispositions and beliefs which the listener brings to musical 
experience rather than in the musical processes which evoke the responses. 

’ Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1944), p. 47. 

4 Tbid., p. 29 and George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Press, 
1934), p. 75f. 

5 Cohen, op. cit., p. 28 
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is different from itself in kind—as when a word refers to or denotes an object or 


concept which is not itself a word. This type of meaning we shall call “‘designative 
meaning.”’ (2) A stimulus or process may acquire meaning because it indicates 
or refers to something which is like itself in kind—as when the rumble of distant 
thunder on a sultry day and the piling up of storm clouds (antecedent natural 
events) indicate the coming of a rain storm (a consequent natural event). This 
type of meaning we shall call ‘““embodied meaning.”’ 

Music gives rise to both types of meaning. Music may be meaningful because 
it refers to things outside itself, evoking associations and conriotations relative 
to the world of ideas, sentiments, and physical objects. Such designative meanings 
are often less precise and specific than those arising in linguistic communication. 
However, this does not make them less forceful or significant. Or music may be 
meaningful in the sense that within the context of a particular musical style one 
tone or group of tones indicates—leads the practiced listener to expect—that 
another tone or group of tones will be forthcoming at some more or less specified 
point in the musical continuum 

Although these two types of meaning are logically separable, there is in practice 
an intimate interaction between them. The ‘‘character” (designative meaning) 
of a piece of music will, when well-defined, influence our expectations as to sub- 
sequent musical events (embodied meaning), just as our estimate of the character 
of an individual will influence our expectations as to his behavior in a given set 
of circumstances. Conversely, the way in which expectations are satisfied, de- 
layed, or blocked plays an important part in the characterization of the desig- 
native meaning of a passage, in the same way that we make inferences as to an 
individual’s character on the basis of his behavior in a particular cultural situ- 
ation. 

Since in past analyses of musical meaning considerable confusion has resulted 
from a failure to specify which aspect of meaning is being considered, let us state 
at the outset that this study is concerned with those meanings which arise within 
the context of the work itself—that is, with embodied meaning. And except where 
the term ‘‘designative meaning”’ is explicitly used, the word ‘“‘meaning”’ is to be 
understood as referring to embodied meaning. 

Style constitutes the universe of discourse within which musical meanings 
arise. There are many musical styles. They vary from culture to culture, from 
epoch to epoch within the same culture, and even within the same epoch and 
culture. This plurality of musical styles results because styles exist not as un- 
changing physical processes in the world of nature, but as psychological proc- 
esses ingrained as habits in the perceptions, dispositions, and responses of those 
who have learned through practice and experience to understand a particular 
style. What remains constant from style to style are not scales, modes, harmonies, 
or manners of performance, but the psychology of human mental processes 
the ways i which the mind, operating within the context of culturally established 
norms, selects and organizes the stimuli that are presented to it. For instance, 
the human mind, striving for stability and completeness “expects’’ structural 


6 See Meyer, op. cit., chapter viil. 
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gaps’ to be filled in. But what constitutes a structural gap will vary from style 
to style. Thus a melodic skip of a third which is a structural gap in the diatonic- 
chromatic tonal system of the West would not be a gap in a pentatonic tonal 
system in which such a skip is given as normative. 

Once a musical style has become part of the habit responses of composers, per- 
formers, and practiced listeners it may be regarded as a complex system of proba- 
bilities. That musical styles are internalized probability systems is demonstrated 
by the rules of musical grammar and syntax found in textbooks on harmony, 
counterpoint, and theory in general. The rules given in such books are almost 
invariably stated in terms of probability. For example, we are told that in the 
tonal harmonic system of Western music the tonic chord is most often followed 
by the dominant, frequently by the subdominant, sometimes by the submediant, 
and so forth. Or we are informed in texts on counterpoint that, after a large 
melodic skip, the melody usually moves in the opposite direction filling in the 
tones passed over. Ethnologists dealing with primitive or folk music have often 
implicitly acknowledged the probabilistic nature of tonal systems in their nota- 
tion of scales as well as in their discussions of tonal progression. Indeed, some 
have compiled elaborate statistics of the frequency with which a given tone, 
interval, or progression occurs in the music of the culture under consideration. 
The problems involved in such statistical analyses of music are discussed toward 
the close of this article. 

Out of such internalized probability systems arise the expectations—the 
tendencies—upon which musical meaning is built. But probability is not the 
same as expectation. Or, to put the matter in another way, we must distinguish 
between active and latent expectation—between the fact of probability and the 
awareness that an individual has of alternative probabilities. 

In a sense our whole mental existence is built around our expectations as to 
the normal (probable) continuity of events. We “expect” to get up Monday 
morning, to eat breakfast, to see that the children get to school, to go to the 
office, and so forth. But we are as a rule unconscious of such expectations. They 
are latent expectations, the norms of behavior which are taken for granted once 
they have become fixed habit patterns. Such expectations become active, either 
as affective experience or conscious cognition, only when our normal patterns 
of behavior are disturbed in some way. If, for instance, we over-sleep or breakfast 


is delayed, then we become aware of our expectant habits. We are aware of the 
necessity of getting to the office, of making choices and decisions. _ 


In short, the probability relationships embodied in a particular musical style 
together with the various modes of mental behavior involved in the perception 
and understanding of the materials of the style constitute the norms of the style. 
Latent expectation,is a product of these probability relationships. And expecta- 
tion becomes active only when these norms are disturbed. In other words, such 
latent expectations are necessary conditions for the communication of musical 
information, while the disturbances of these norms are the sufficient condition 
for musical communication. 

7 A structural gap is a form of incompleteness in which one or more of the tones com 


prising the normal complement of pitches in a tonal system is left out. In this connection 
see Ibid., p. 130-35 
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Let us now return to an explicit consideration of meaning. Meaning arises 
when an individual becomes aware, either affectively or intellectually, of the 
implications of a stimulus in a particular context. As long as behavior is habitual 
and “unthinking” the stimuli presented to the mind are neither meaningful nor 
meaningless. They cannot be said to be meaningless, because this implies an 
active negation of meaning. Rather our experience of such stimuli stands in the 
same relationship to the meaningful-meaningless axis as the concept of ‘‘amoral’’ 
stands in relation to the moral-immoral axis. That is, such stimuli are neutral 
with respect to meaning. For example, as we drive along a highway countless 
stimuli (on-coming cars, pedestrians, buildings, billboards, etc.) are “‘seen,’”’ but 
as long as our habit responses “‘take care’”’ of these stimuli we do not really ob- 
serve them. They are not meaningful. They do not indicate or require any action 
on our part. Only when our habits are disturbed do these stimuli become mean- 
ingful—e.g., if an on-coming car swerves into the middle of the road and a judg- 
ment of speed, space, and distance must be made, or if a detour sign requires a 
decision as to the future route, or if a particularly striking landscape calls atten- 
tion to itself. 

Similarly in music, a tonal process which moves in the expected and probable 
way without deviation may be said to be neutral with regard to meaning.® 
Musical meaning, then, arises when our expectant habit responses are delayed 
or blocked—when the normal course of stylistic-mental events is disturbed by 
some form of deviation. 

Three varieties of deviation may be distinguished. (1) The normal (probable) 
consequent event may be delayed. Such a delay may be purely temporal or it 
may also involve reaching the consequent through a less direct tonal route, pro- 
vided that the deviation is understandable as a means to the end in view. (2) 
The antecedent situation may be ambiguous. That is, several equally probable 
consequents may be envisaged. When this takes place, our automatic habit re- 
sponses are inadequate, for they are attuned only to a clear decision as to proba- 
bilities. And (3) there may be neither detay nor ambiguity, but the consequent 
event may be unexpected—improbable in the particular context. 

The first two modes of deviation are very similar in their basic psychological 
effect. For whenever there is a delay in the antecedent-consequent relationship 
(as in 1), the mind becomes aware of the possibility of alternative modes of con- 
tinuation. It weighs, though perhaps unconsciously, the probabilities of the 
situation in the light of past events, the present context, and the possible influ- 
ence of the delay on the future course of events. For even though one mode of 
continuation may seem much more probable than any of the others, it is still 
only probable, not certain.? Thus both varieties of deviation (1 and 2) arouse 
active expectation because of the necessity of envisaging alternative consequents 
—of estimating the probabilities of an uncertain situation. 


8 Such stimuli may of course have designative meaning; that is, they may be meaningful 
because they refer to or designate extra-musical concepts, moods, actions, and so forth. 
And they may also appear to be meaningful because they constitute elements of a larger 
architectonic structure which has meaning. 

® An antecedent-consequent relationship with complete certainty (a probability of unity) 
will not occur because it would constitute a meaningless tautology. 
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Sometimes such uncertainty is slight and evanescent, as when a chromatic 
tone is introduced within a standard cadential progression or when the porta- 
mento of a violinist delays the arrival of a substantive (expected) tone ever so 


little. At other times uncertainty may reach heroic proportions, as it does just 


before the e minor theme in the development section of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony (measures 248-280). Here the destruction of the 
rhythmic organization, the weakening of melodic motion, and the arrival at a 
harmonic impass create a musical situation bordering on chaos. And the tre- 
mendous impact of the new theme, when it arrives, is clearly a product of the 
uncertainty of the antecedent situation. 

Our definition of meaning can thus be revised to read as follows: Musical 
meaning arises when an antecedent situation, requiring an estimate as to the 
probable modes of pattern continuation, produces uncertainty as to the temporal- 
tonal nature of the expected consequent. 

Here we see our first clear relationship between embodied meaning and infor- 
mation. Information is measured by the randomness of the choices possible in a 
given situation. If a situation is highly organized and the possible consequents 
in the pattern process have a high degree of probability, then information (or 
entropy) is low. If, however, the situation is characterized by a high degree of 
shuffledness so that the consequents are more or less equi-probable, then infor- 
mation (or entropy) is said to be high. 

Both meaning and information are thus related through probability to un- 
certainty. For the weaker the probability of a particular consequent in any mes- 
sage, the greater the uncertainty (and information) involved in the antecedent- 
consequent relationship. ‘“‘Information is...a measure of one’s freedom of 
choice in selecting a message. The greater this freedom of choice, and hence the 
greater the information, the greater is the uncertainty that the message actually 
is some particular one. Thus greater freedom of choice, greater uncertainty, 
greater information go hand in hand.’’!° 

The third variety of deviation discussed above, however, does not involve the 
active expectation of alternative consequents. No uncertainty is aroused by the 
antecedent stimulus situation. Deviation occurs because the consequent was not 
the one expected, the probable one. (However, it conveys a maximum of informa- 
tion.) An“understanding of the relationship of this mode of deviation to meaning 
and information necessitates a further analysis of the experience of meaning. 

The meaning of an antecedent event depends upon its relationship to the 
consequent to which it refers. Since this relationship changes as the music un- 
folds, so does the meaning attributed to the antecedent event. Meaning, then, 
is not a static, invariant attribute of a stimulus, but an evolving discovery of 
attributes. 

The development of embodied meaning may be differentiated into three 
stages. (1) Hypothetical meanings are those attributed to the antecedent tone or 
pattern of tones when the consequents are being expected. Unless deviation is 
present, hypothetical meanings will not arouse uncertainty or give rise to infor- 

10 Warren Weaver, “‘Recent Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Communi- 
cation,” Etc.: A Review of General Semantics, x (1953), p. 273. 
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mation. For, although any consequent is never more than a probability, as the 
probability of any particular consequent increases, the less probable alternatives 
are excluded from expectation. Thus, the more structured the situation, and 
hence the more dominant one mode of continuation over others, the less likely 
is the listener to envisage alternative consequents unless some deviation is 
present. This tendency of the dominant probability to exclude the less probable 
from consciousness is important because it explains why in a probabilistic world 
we are capable of surprise—that is, 1t accounts for the fact that the less probable 
becomes the unexpected. 

Though the consequent which is actually forth-coming must be possible within 
the style, it may or may not be one of those which was most probable. Or it 
may arrive only after a delay or deceptive diversion through alternative conse- 
quents. But whether our expectations are confirmed or not, a new stage of mean- 
ing is reached when the consequent becomes actualized as a concrete musical 
event. 

(2) Evident meanings are those which are attributed to the antecedent stim- 
ulus in retrospect, after the consequent has become a tonal-psychic event and 
when the actual relationship between the antecedent and consequent is appre- 
hended. 

Evident and hypothetical meanings do not, however, arise and function in 
isolation from one another. Evident meaning is modified by the hypothetical 
meanings previously attributed to the antecedent. That is, the consequent is 
not only that which actually follows, but it is that which follows as expected, 
arrives only after a deviation, resolves an ambiguity, or is unexpected. 


Furthermore, the comprehension of the antecedent-consequent relationship 


in the light of evident meaning involves a revaluation of the hypothetical mean- 
ing of the initial stimulus and of the function of the completed progression within 
the larger context of the phrase, period, or section. Such revaluation then be- 
comes the basis for future probability estimates and future expectations. 

This process of revaluation is the mental counterpart to the “feedback” proc- 
ess in automatic control and information theory. For both feedback and revalua- 
tion are processes whereby future behavior, whether of automatic systems, motor 
reflexes, or expectations, is conditioned and controlled by the results of past 
events. Such mental feedback occurs both where the consequent was the one 
expected and where the consequent was unexpected. 

If an antecedent event arouses no uncertainty and the consequent arrives pre- 
cisely as expected, then meaning will be neutral, information nil, and feedback 
is superfluous—performs no function." If the antecedent event has aroused un- 
certainty, feedback operates upon the arrival of the consequent (whether the 
one expected or not) causing the listener to modify his opinion of the hypothetical 
meaning initially attributed to the stimulus. That is, hypothetical meaning 
(expectation) is understood as having been confirmed, altered by temporary 
delays or deviations, clarified through the resolution of ambiguities, or mistaken 
because the improbable occurred. No matter which of the possibilities takes 

11 See Arnold Tustin, ‘‘Feedback,’’ Automatic Control, The Editors of Scientific American 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955), p. 13. 
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place, the information fed back to the initial situation, adding so to speak, a 
new dimension to both hypothetical and evident meaning, acts to influence and 
direct the subsequent expectations of the listener—his estimates of future prob- 
abilities. 

The presence of the feedback mechanism also throws light upon the genesis of 
meaning and information in those cases where the antecedent arouses no un- 
certainty, but in which the consequent is not the one (latently) expected. Such 
situations arise as a result of a discrepancy between the choices understood or 
felt to be available and those which were actually available. That is, the situa- 
tion was less structured (more shuffled and higher in entropy) than the listener 
believed. One might put the matter somewhat differently by observing that 
while no uncertainty was felt, subsequent developments tell us that it should 
have been felt. And it would have been felt, had the “true” nature of the situation 
been understood.” It is important also to realize that such unexpected, improb- 
able occurrences remain in the memory and influence the listener’s later estimates 
of probability for the balance of the piece. 

Not only does hypothetical meaning undergo a drastic reinterpretation in such 
cases, but so does our opinion of the information contained in the experience. 
For while the seemingly certain series of latently expected events makes it 
appear that the consequent will add little or no information to that already im- 
plicit in the antecedent, the situation was actually much higher in entropy and 
in information than it was thought to be. 

(3) Determinate meanings are those which arise out of the totality of relation- 
ships existing on several architectonic levels between hypothetical meaning, 
evident meaning, and the later stages of the musical situation. As the music 
unfolds in time, later events are continually being related to earlier ones and 
vice-versa. A recurrent theme or melody, for instance, is not only modified by 
the fact that it has been heard before, but its recurrence also modifies our opinion 
of its original meaning. In short, determinate meanings arise only after the 
experience of the work is a timeless memory—when all the implications of the 


stimulus on all architectonic levels are realized and their interrelationships com- 
prehended as fully as possible. 


The fact that a given stimulus in some sense implies and is involved in later 
musical events points to still another relationship between musical meaning and 
information. Namely, the probabilities arising out of a musical progression 
(viewed on a particular architectonic level) increase as the progression unfolds. 
For example, the implications of a group of two or three tones are more uncer- 
tain—lower in probability—than those of a phrase which is almost complete. 
Similarly on a higher architectonic level, the implications of a single section are 
lower in probability than those of a series of sections. In short, the more com- 
plete the section, the higher the probability relationship between those terms 
already established and any future sections. 

“A system which produces a sequence of symbols (which may, of course, be 
letters or musical notes, say, rather than words) according to certain proba- 
bilities is called a stochastic process, and the special case of a stochastic process in 
which the probabilities depend upon the previous events, is called a Markoff 


12 4 musical example of this is analyzed in Meyer, op. cit., p. 48f. 
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process or a Markoff chain.’ The fact that music, like information, is an instance 
of a Markoff process has important practical and theoretical ramifications. 

If music is a Markoff process, it would appear that as a musical event (be it 
a phrase, a theme, or a whole work) unfolds and the probability of a particular 
conclusion increases, uncertainty, information, and meaning will necessarily 
decrease. And in a closed physical system where the Markoff process operates 
this is just what does occur—probability tends to increase. 

Uncertainty is, so to speak, “built into” the initial stages of a Markoff process. 
Such uncertainty is systemic in nature and it tends to decrease as the series 
progresses. Systemic uncertainty of necessity exists at the beginning of a piece 
(or part of a piece) of music where the relationships between tones, the intraopus 
norms, are being established. And if music operated only with systemic uncer- 
tainty, meaning and information would necessarily decrease through the func- 
tioning of the Markoff process. 

But music is not a natural system. It is man-made and man-controlled. And 
it is able to combat the tendency toward the tedium of maximum certainty 
through the designed uncertainty introduced by the composer. 

On the basis of this analysis we should expect that designed uncertainty 
would be gradually introduced to compensate for the tendency of systemically 


caused information and meaning to decrease. That is, we should expect designed 
deviations, delays, and ambiguities to be introduced as systemic probability in- 


creases—as the pattern approaches completion. This expectation is borne out by 
the practice of musicians. C. P. E. Bach, for example, writes that ‘embellish- 
ments are best applied to those places where the melody is taking shape, as it 
were, or where its partial, if not complete, meaning or sense has been revealed.’’ 
Sachs tells us that in primitive music a new note—one which is necessarily a 
deviant from the established tonal system—‘‘generally ventures to appear only 
toward the end of the phrase, when the nucleus has been well established.’’!® 

Finally, it should be observed that as probability increases so does the apparent 
significance and information of ‘“‘minor’’ deviations. The more certain we are 
that a particular consequent will be forth-coming, the greater the effect of 
deviation. 

Music, like language, contains considerable redundancy. Redundancy is that 
portion of a message which “‘is determined not by the free choice of the sender, 
but rather by the accepted statistical rules governing the use of the symbols in 
question.’”'® Just as letters can be left cut of a written statement or words omitted 
from a message without affecting our ability to understand and reconstruct the 
word or message, so tones can be omitted from a musical passage without affect 
ing our ability to grasp its meaning. A striking instance of this in music is found in 
solo sonatas for a string or woodwind instrument where chords are only partially 
stated and melodic “lines” are mentally constructed on a minimum of material. 

Weaver, op. cit., p. 267. 

4C. P. E. Bach, Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments, trans. Wm 
Mitchell (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1949), p. 84. For a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between embellishment and deviation see Meyer, op. cit., chapter vi 

16 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1943 
p. 37 


6 Weaver, op. cil., p. 269 
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Or, if some of the tones of a melodic line are drowned out by the accompaniment, 
they can in most contexts be reconstructed in the mind of a listener practiced 
in the particular style. In short, because of the redundancy present in musical 
styles we are able to complete incomplete musical events, if what has been omit- 
ted is statistically probable. 

Redundancy is of particular significance because it is one of the factors which 
allows for those important places in the experiencing of music where the listener’s 


habit responses are able to ‘‘take over’’—where the listener can pause, albeit 


briefly, to evaluate what has taken place in the past and to organize this ex- 
perience with reference to the future. 

Redundancy also serves to combat noise. It seems possible to distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of noise: acoustical noise and cultural noise. Acoustical noise 
results from poor building acoustics (echoes, dead spots, etc.), poor transmission 
systems (which we leave to the hi-fi-natics), or just plain extra-musical sounds 
(talking, airplanes, and mosquitoes, if one is a devotee of summer concerts). 
Cultural noise, as I shall use the term, refers to disparities which may exist be- 
tween the habit responses required by the musical style and those which a given 
individual actually possesses." 

There appears to be positive correlation between cultural distance, whether 
historical or anthropological, and cultural noise. That is, the more distant a 
culture is from our present set of habit responses, the greater the amount of 
cultural noise involved in communication. The obvious exception to this rule is 
found in the case of contemporary music. Here “noise’’ is the result of a time- 
lag between the habit responses which the audience actually possesses and those 
which the more adventurous composer envisages for it. It is also interesting to 
speculate as to whether some of the difficulties which audiences have with modern 
music do not result from the fact that the redundancy rate of this music is at 
times so low as to be unable to counteract the cultural noise which is always 
present in a communication situation. One might put this matter somewhat 
differently by saying that in their zeal to “‘pack’”’ music full of meaning some 
contemporary composers have perhaps so over-loaded the channel capacity of 
the audience that one meaning obscures another in the ensuing overflow. 

Since noise, whether cultural or acoustical, generally creates uncertainty, it 
would seem that noise is beneficial—for, as we have seen, uncertainty is im- 
portant in the arousal of meaning and information. One must, however, dis- 
tinguish between desirable and undesirable uncertainty.'* Desirable uncertainty 


17 Weaver regards such disparities as results of a deficiency in the channel capacity 
of the audience. While this may be more in keeping with the terminology of information 
theory, it involves postulating a series of different channels with different capacities for 
each individual, since one individual will generally respond to some styles with greater 
sensitivity than to others—aiud to some styles not at all. In any case treating such dispari 
ties (between the habit responses required by the style and those actually present in the 
listener) as ‘‘cultural noise’’ does no violence to the facts involved and does seem to be a 
suggestive viewpoint. See Warren Weaver, ‘“The Mathematics of Information,’’ Automatic 
Control, op. cit., p. 108f. 

18 See Weaver, ‘‘Recent Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Communication,”’ 
op. cit., p. 273f. 
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is that which arises within and as a result of the structured probabilities of a 
style system in which a finite number of antecedents and consequents become 
mutually relevant through the habits, beliefs, and attitudes of a group of listen- 
ers. Undesirable uncertainty arises when the probabilities are not known either 
because the listeners’ habit responses are not relevant to the style (cultural 
noise), or because external interference obscures the structure of the situation 
being considered (acoustical noise). 

These differences can be clearly and concisely illustrated by examples of lin- 
guistic communication. In the case of desirable uncertainty, one is uncertain 
simply as to how a sentence in a familiar language will be completed. In the case 
of undesirable uncertainty resulting from cultural noise, one is in doubt as to 
how a sentence in an unknown or partially known language will be completed. 
Here no consequent can be envisaged and none has any meaning or communi- 
cates any information when it arrives, since all seem equally probable (or im 
probable). Finally, where undesirable uncertainty is a result of acoustical noise, 
one is uncertain as to how a sentence will be completed because external inter- 
ference obscures or obliterates the antecedent upon which prediction depends. 

The fact that musical styles are probability systems inevitably raises the 
complex problem of the possibility of a statistical analysis of style and the con- 
struction of devices for composing music on the basis of the probabilities in- 
herent in the style of western music. While I do not share the deep-seated antip- 
athy felt by most humanists toward anything that smacks of statistics, I feel 
that the many difficult problems involved in any statistical approach must be 
recognized if such studies are to have anything more than a curiosity value. 

The mere collection and counting of phenomena do not lead to significant 
concepts. Behind any statistical investigation must be hypotheses that determine 
which facts shall be collected and counted. 


An estimate of a probability which is made simply on the basi unanalyzed samples 
or trials is not likely to be a safe basis for prediction. If nothing is known concerning the 
mechanism of a situation under investigation, the relative frequencies obtained from 
samples may be poor guides to the character of the indefinitely large population from which 


19 


they are drawn 


Since the nature and structure of the sample being studied isa result of a knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of the situation, a statistical investigation, if it is to have 
any relevance to music, must be based upon a sophisticated and sensitive under- 
standing of the processes involved in the experiencing of musical style. Some of 
these problems are discussed in what follows 

1. The samples collected must take account of the tendency of systemic un- 
certainty to diminish and of designed uncertainty to be introduced as the music 
unfolds. And there may well be a difference between the probabilities of systemic 
origin and those introduced by design. 


2. Tonal probabilities exist not only within phrases and smaller parts of a 


19 Ernest Nagel, “Prine iples of the Theory of Probability,’’ International Ency loped a 


of Unified Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), vol. I, no. 6, p. 59. Also 
see Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1948), p. 35 
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musical structure but also between them. These probabilities are not necessarily 
the same. For instance, it seems more likely that a phrase or melody will begin 
with a skip than that a progression of phrases will initially involve a large skip. 
Thus the statistical analysis of stylistic probabilities must be architectonic 

different sets of probability must be discovered for different architectonic levels. 


3. It is a mistake to suppose that probability remains relatively constant 
throughout musical works. Quite the contrary. Some parts of a work tend to 
adhere much more closely to the normative and probable than do other parts. 


For instance, the development section of a sonata-form movement involves much 
more deviation—much more use of the less probable—than do the exposition and 
recapitulation. And this difference of probability between parts holds even in 
the case of short melodies. Thus serious statistical and methodological errors 
arise if probabilities are computed on the basis of a total “average” frequency 
over the entire piece. Subsystems must be analyzed within the larger probability 
system. And since the differences between subsystems will vary from style to 
style, so must the estimates of probability. 

4. In defining the limits of a sample and discussing the probabilities involved, 
it is important to be cognizant of the historical development of musical styles. 
The fact that a given progression occurs in a large majority of cases is not a sure 
sign that it is psychologically probable. And conversely, the mere fact that the 
frequency of a particular progression is low is no certification of its improbable 
character. For instance, though the perfect cadence occurs infrequently in the 
later music of Richard Wagner, it is nevertheless presupposed as a norm; and 
when Wagner avoids the cadence, as he does time and time again, his resolutions 
are felt to be less probable deviants. Later in the 19th century the situation with 
regard to the perfect cadence becomes even more complex. For now the fre- 
quency of irregular cadential progression has influenced probability to such an 
extent that the probabilities are in doubt and the cadence becomes ambiguous. 

5. Not all the probabilities embodied in a musical composition are determined 
by frequency. Some are based upon the nature of human mental processes—ways 
of thinking. For example, even though the frequency with which a large struc- 
tural gap is immediately filled in is low in a given sample, the felt probabilities 
are high that it will be filled immediately. For this reason one of the preliminaries 
to a statistical analysis of musical styles must be a description and analysis of 
the constants involved in the psychology of thought. 

These observations raise a further question: Is it possible to develop an ac- 
curate mathematical picture of musical style which could serve as a basis for the 
quantification and measurement of musical information? Indeed Wiener’s 
statement that “the human sciences are very poor testing grounds for a new 
mathematical technique’ seems persuasive both in theory and in the light of 
the statistical investigations of music carried on thus far. 

But the case is not, I think, completely hopeless. Two things are required. 
First we must arrive at a more precise and empirically validated account of 
mental behavior which will make it possible to introduce the more or less in- 


90 Tbid., p. 34. 
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variant probabilities of human mental processes into the calculation of the prob- 
abilities involved in the style. This account need not necessarily be statistical 
itself. 


... probability statements do not always occur singly and are often part of a more or 
less inclusive system of statements or a theory. In such cases the estimation of the numerical! 
values of the probabilities and the subsequent testing of such values may be made on the 
basis of indirect evidence which in some cases may even be nonstatistical .? 


Second, and this is ultimately dependent upon the first, it is necessary to develop 


a more precise and sensitive understanding of the nature of musical experience. 

The impossibility of measuring musical information precisely at present does 
not weaken or invalidate the theoretical position adopted in this paper. Rather 
it should act as a cue for further study and experimentation. Much might be 
learned, for instance, by making a more discriminating study of stylistic prob- 
abilities, introducing hypothetical mental constants with arbitrarily assigned 
numerical probabilities, taking into account the various difficulties discussed 
above—then studying the resulting melodies. What sort of melodies, for instance, 
would arise if we assumed a numerical value for the mental tendency of a melodic 
process to continue itself, or took account of the differences in probabilities 
between different architectonic levels or introduced random deviations in some 
parts but not others? Or having arrived at a tentative probability scheme what 
effect would changes in one variable—say the presence of chromaticism—have 
on the resulting melodies? Such experiments carried on by students who under- 
stand the mechanism of musical communication might reveal much not only 
about music but also about some of the constants in human perception. 

The preceding discussion has shown that embodied meaning and information 
arise out of the same processes. This does not, however, assert that they are 
identical. The differentia between them lies not in the nature of the processes 
involved, but in the psychological attitude taken toward these processes. For 
though both information and meaning are manifestations of the probabilities 
present in antecedent-consequent relationships, each has a different focus of 
attention. In the case of meaning, attention is for the most part directed toward 
the antecedent, though of course the consequent is, as we have seen, of vital 
importance. In the case of information the greater part of attention is concen- 
trated upon the consequent. To put the matter briefly: in meaning, the musical 
process is considered and evaluated from the viewpoint of antecedents, in in- 
formation the same processes are examined and assessed from the viewpoint of 
consequents. 

This study has intentionally avoided the perplexing problems of value and 
value theory. However, without entering into the many heated-discussions raging 
in these areas, it seems permissible in closing to suggest that the viewpoint 
adopted here might prove fruitful in the analysis of value. For, aside from the 
obvious fact that something without meaning or information is, almost by 
definition, valueless (indeed what we mean by “trite” or ‘“‘banal’”’ is the most 
probable means of achieving the most probable end), it would seem that valu- 


21 Nagel, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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ations, evaluations, and perhaps values as well arise only as the result of the un- 
certainties involved in making means-end choices—i.e., in predicting alternative 
antecedent-consequent probabilities. 


Furthermore, it would seem plausible to regard ‘“‘value”’ as an experience which, 
like meaning, evolves and changes, rather than as a fixed rigid attribute of 


particular stimuli. From this point of view, valwation, the estimate of probable 
consequents within a means-end continuum, would be a correlate of hypo- 
thetical meaning; evaluation, the apprehension of what has actually taken place, 
would be a correlate of evident meaning; and value, the ultimate comprehension 
of an experience when it is timeless in memory, would be a correlate of deter- 
minate meaning. 

Thus value, information, and meaning might profitably be considered as being 
different, though related, experiential realizations of a basic stochastic process 
governed by the law of entropy. 





THE AESTHETIC PRESENCE OF THE BODY 
MATTHEW LIPMAN 


Any thoroughgoing analysis of the aesthetic situation and its components 
must sooner or later come to grips with the problem of the role of the human body 
in creative and appreciative experience. Three aspects of this problem are of 
striking importance: First, there is the body as a qualitative presence, sometimes 
called the “‘body-image.”’ Second, the body as a favored instrument of creative 
accomplishment. Third, the body as a persistent, intensely significant subject- 
matter of the arts. 


The Body as Qualitative Presence 


What is it to have a body? Ordinarily we are little troubled by the problem, 


because we do not feel as though it were a matter of choice, whether to have one 
or not. Like Aristippus of his mistress, one is satisfied to say of his body that he 
possesses it, but is not possessed by it.! We tend to take it for granted because 


‘Paul Valéry has observed, in contrast, that perhaps the body belongs to us a little 
less than we belong to it. (See his ‘‘Réflexions Simples sur le Corps,’”’ Variété V, Gallimard, 
Paris, 1945). In fact, to the artist, its possession as a matter of stolid, unquestioning ac 
ceptance has frequently seemed intolerable or absurd. ‘‘What weight is more insufferable,” 
asks Delacroix, ‘‘than that of this living cadaver which we inhabit?’’ He finds it a “‘silent 
companion, exacting and eternal,” ‘“‘a brutal jailer.”? (The Journal of Eugéne Delacroiz, 
tr. by Walter Pach, Crown Publishers, New York, 1948, p. 93). And Kafka speaks of a feel 
ing of complete helplessness in the face of this insistent qualitative presence. Its outline 
is “horrible.” ‘‘What is it,’? he demands, ‘‘that binds you more intimately to these im- 
penetrable, talking, eye-blinking bodies than to any other thing, the penholder in your 
hand, for example? Because you belong to the same species? But you don’t belong to the 
same species, that’s the very reason why you raised this question.’’ (Kafka, op. cit., p 
188). Yeats wrote of his anguish at being ‘“‘fastened to a dying animal,”’ while for Delmore 
Schwartz the body is sensed as a ponderous, agonizing accompaniment 

The heavy bear who goes with me 
The central ton of every place, 
The hungry beating brutish one . 
Stumbles, flounders, and strives to be fed 
Dragging me with him in his mouthing care . 
(Delmore Schwartz, ‘“‘The Heavy Bear,” in A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, ed. by 
Oscar Williams, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946). William James writes character 
istically of the body: ‘‘One need only shut oneself in a closet and begin to think of the fact 
of one’s being there, of one’s queer bodily shape in the darkness (a thing to make children 
scream at, as Stevenson says), of one’s fantastic character and all, to have the wonder 
steal over the detail as much as over the general fact of being, and to see that it is only 
familiarity that blunts it. Not only that anything should be, but that this very thing should 
be, is mysterious.’’ (Cited by Wyndham Lewis, op. cit., p. 245). And finally, there is the 
body as cause of spiritual conflict (as cited by H. A. Reinhold, The Soul Afire, Pantheon, 
New York, 1945) in this verse of a thirteenth-century nun: 
When I turned from earth and man, 
I looked upon my body 
And saw it up in arms 
Against my naked soul... 


125 
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we believe it is what we begin with, what we are given antecedent to any activities 
of our own. Yet it can be maintained that, on the contrary, what we know of 
our bodies is simply the precipitate of the experience we have had of them. Like 
anything else, they are for us what they can do and what can be done to them. 
They are not given a priori, but are objects which become crystallized for us only 
by our noting the ways in which they perform. 

The idea each of us has of his own body is what is known as the ‘‘body-image.”’ 
This is a schematism that has been built up through experience, through contin- 
ual contacts with the world of physical things. The immediate experience which 
we have of our bodies is incessantly modifying the image of ourselves we had 
previously constructed. Every new focal experience must be fitted into the sche- 
matic matrix already built up, so that the image in its entirety is thereby altered. 
The notion we have of our bodies thus appears to possess in part a hypothetical 
status, for it is based upon direct perceptions, but requires continual testing and 
experimenting for verification. The more impressions we receive, the more likely 
we are to come to a fairly definite and distinct conception of our bodies. In its 
actual or immediate aspect, the body-image is a percept; in its expectant aspect, 
it is a concept. That is, like any other concept, it represents the deferring of overt 
action due to the absence of certain specifically necessary conditions. In this 
sense, to know the body is to be able to predict or foresee how it will act. But 
the organized knowledge we have of our body is the result of continuous effort, 
of trial and error, of attempts, failures, and successes. 

The body-image is never static; there are always tendencies which threaten 


to disrupt or dissolve it. If we close our eyes and remain as motionless as possible, 
our body seems to slip away, to fade into nothingness. If we want to maintain it 
as a unity, we must forcibly exert ourselves, for directed action is a necessary 
condition of all perception. There are centrifugal forces or tendencies which dis- 
rupt the body-image, and which demand new structuralizations if ongoing 


behavior is not to be frustrated. Forms arise out of functions and processes, out 
of actions and resistances. So bodies arise, generated out of contacts with other 
bodies, as knives are sharpened by being rubbed one against the other. Con- 
struction of the boundaries of the body-image is based upon the obstruction 
encountered from those objects which “‘object” to being included within it. 
The shaping of the body-image is related not only to the actual sensations 
which are had of the various areas, but also to the relative value which is accorded 
to each part. The emotional attitude taken towards the body can so alter its 
subjective appearance that little correspondence is left between one’s own con- 
ception of himself and the idea which his associates have of him. Pain is an ex- 
tremely important somatic factor, and it serves continually to distort the body- 
image by exacting a tremendous quantum of emotion for the affected region.’ 


2? Dambuyant describes how pain and fatigue in the concentration camp brought about 
a dividing, a desolidarization of the person. As in drunkenness, the body tended to follow 
its own way, and as a result the feeling of its ‘“‘belonging’’ was increased. Also, after a period 
in which one had lost much weight and where undressing had not been allowed, when 
the body was again seen, the sudden change rendered it foreign, and one looked at it nearly 
as if it belonged to one’s comrades. (Dambuyant, M.., ‘‘Le moi dans la déportation,’”’ Journal 
du Psychologie, 2, April-June, 1946, p. 192). 
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The libidinous characteristic of social relationships determines much of the 
emphasis which we place upon our own body parts, and parts of the bodies of 
others. In appersonization, we may ourselves assume characteristics, functions, 
or whole regions of the bodies to which we are attracted.’ There is a continuous 
intercourse of body-imagery within the community, which is expressed in the 
norm of a ‘‘social image”’ of the body. It is in connection with this social norm 
that we base whatever standards we have of nakedness and shame.‘ Bodies are 
bound especially close together in their erogenic zones. Schilder writes that ‘‘erotic 
changes in the body-image are always social phenomena and are accompanied 
by corresponding phenomena in the body-image of others.’’® 

We little realize how complex a matter the knowledge of our body can actually 
be. Yet there is evidence that a disturbance of body-imagery can be found in 
virtually every case of neurosis or psychosis. It this is so, it is a fact of funda- 
mental importance to inquiries into the nature of what is usually called ‘the 
self”’ (although it must be insisted upon that the body-image and ‘‘the self” not 


3 Leo Stein remarks: ‘‘Exhibitionism always involves identification. If a woman shows 
her leg on purpose it is felt effectively because the male excitation is localized there by 
an act of identification. (Stein, Journey into the Self, ed. by Edmund Fuller, Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1950, p. 110). It may also be remarked that whenever there is an ab 
normality in one’s own body, the same parts of others are watched. 

4 Lawrence Kubie has observed that our notion of filth is derived from a feeling we have 
that anything brought out of the interior of the body is dirty. Thus saliva, for example, 
clean enough when in its usual place, becomes something to cringe from when externalized. 
(See Kubie, ‘“The Fantasy of Dirt,’’ The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, vol. 6, 1937, pp. 388- 

25). Perhaps only the erotic impulse is strong enough to overcome this feeling. But we 
may go on to say that the body serves as the material receptacle for most of our notions of 
evil or disgust. We impute to it our shame, our loathing, our nausea; if becomes shameful, 
loathsome, nauseating. It presents itself in material form as the animalized concrescence of 
our moral notions. Our body image is largely the effect of these notions: therefore, by a neat 
logic, we consider the body their cause. 

5 Paul Schilder, The Image and Appearance of the Human Body (London: Kegan, Paul & 
Co., 1935). Schilder recalls for us this passage from Spinoza: ‘“‘The man who imagines that 
the woman he loves prostitutes herself to another is not merely troubled because his ap 
petite is restrained, but he turns away from her because he is obliged to connect the image 
of a beloved object with the privy parts and with what is excremental in another man: 
(Ethic, Part 3, Prop. XXXV, Scholium).’’ The phenomenon of body-imagery had already 
been commented on by Descartes, and was later discussed at some length by Diderot. For 
an example of the artistic use of the transference of body-imagery, consider this passage 
from a novel by Jacobsen: ‘‘. . . he began to rock her in the chair—very—softly--very 
softly. . . . She lifted her eyelids for a look at his shadowed profile, and lowered them again 
in quiet content. It was like a long embrace; it was as though she gave herself into his 
arms when the chair went back, and when it swung forward again, and her feet touched 
the floor, there was something of him in the pressure of the boards against her foot. He felt 
it too; the process began to interest him, and he rocked more and more vigorously. It was as 
though he came nearer and nearer to taking her as he drew the chair farther back; there 
was anticipation in the instant when it was about to plunge forward again, and when it 
came down there was a strange satisfaction in the soft tap of her passive feet against the 
floor; then when he pushed it down yet a little further there was complete possession in the 
action which pressed her sole gently against the floor and forced her to raise her knee ever 
so slightly.’”’ (J. P. Jacobsen, Niels Lyhne [New York: American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, 1919], pp. 137-38). 
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be confused). According to one neurologist, the cortical mechanisms upon which 


body-imagery depends are among the highest levels of association systems. 


Disruptions of body-imagery are therefore said to belong to the same class as 
disturbances of language and other types of symbolic function.* Much of this 
can be seen quite clearly by a skilled analyst simply from the sketches we make 
of ourselves. There are few symbols which are so charged with emotional signifi- 
cance as are drawings of the human figure. It is little wonder that psychologists 
have found projective techniques which exploit this fact, so important for per- 
sonality investigations.’ A person’s drawing of himself reveals in an amazing 
variety of details the complex interpenetration of body-images within his mental 
world. Parts of himself are transposed, rejected, ignored, or borrowed from 
others, according to the demands of his psychic economy. Our bodies are too 
involved in our lives for us to be able to represent them in any way objectively 
or realistically. This continual and pervasive intercourse of body-images within 
the community attests that shared experience is already an irreducible factor 
within our lives. The problem is not how it can be possible, but how the sharing 
of experience can be made more lasting, more fruitful and more profound. 


The Body as Instrument 


For many an artist, such as the painter or the singer, the body is simply an 
instrument which he employs to produce symbolic objects external to himself. 
But we must not neglect the influence of that instrument itself upon the act of 
creation. The impress of its felt content persists both above and below the thresh- 
old of awareness, as when John Marin explains to us that ‘‘the pressure of the 
air against my body, my body against the air, all this I have to recognize when 
building the picture.’ 

Artistic techniques are intimately connected with cultural or personal concep- 
tions of the body. Thus Michel has suggested that perhaps one of the reasons 
for the lack of perspective in Romanesque frescoes was not a simple ignorance 
of the principles of vision, so much as a conviction that the bodily organs of 


6 Harry A. Teitelbaum, ‘‘Psychogenic Body-Image Disturbances,”’ Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, 1941, p.-612. 

? For example, see Karen Machover’s Personality Projection in the Drawing of the Human 
Figure (Springfield, Ill., C. C. Thomas, 1949). Margaret Mead tells us that civilization 
depends upon ‘‘an orderly transformation of the primary experience of childhood into the 
disciplined symbolism of adult life.’’ ‘‘The all-pervading body-imagery of the little child is 
muted, overlaid, transformed into acceptable social behavior... .’’ She refers to a case of a 
child in a psychotic ward as exemplifying ‘‘the whole significant and benign function of the 
transformation of primary body experience into culturally approved elaborations 
The little girl had lived with her mother in a brothel. When she entered the hospital, she 
drew, over and over, pictures of a house and a tree and a church, but which she spoke of 
as herself, a phallus, and her mother’s genitals. Among the indications of the child’s re 
covery was that she became able to call these drawings by their commonly accepted names.”’ 
(Margaret Mead, Male and Female, Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1949: pp. 58-59). This 
case reveals beautifully how the symbolic content of even “‘innocent’’ drawings can be 
extracted by means of verbal association and elaboration. 

8 Cited by Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves, in Artists in Art (New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1945), p. 468. 
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perception distorted their objects, while the sights seen through the eyes of the 


soul were uncorrupted by diminishment of size or shape.’ Can the resultant 
deformations therefore be considered as due not solely to an inadequacy of knowl- 


edge but also to a definite prejudice against the ways of worldly vision? And 
was the more recent rejection of perspective similarly related to deep-lying social 
attitudes towards the physical, and to an anguished search for ‘‘purely spiritual 
values’’? 

Some art forms demand that the instrumental use of the body should itself be 
the object of aesthetic enjoyment. Ballet, pantomime, acrobatics, are these not 
wrought out of the flexings of marvelously graceful bodies? The driving expres- 
sive force is not diverted into pigment or stone, but compels and directs the 
ongoing movements of masses in space. Pivots, thrusts, leaps and glides become 
recognizable parts of harmoniously formed wholes. The body sinks, melts, en- 
velops itself, or opens, as flowers open, embracing the air and the light. There 
is something poignant in the fact that the artist who works his art upon himself 
can separate less than anyone else the material conditions of his production from 
its consummatory appreciation.’® Yet it should not be surprising that the most 
wonderful of instruments should be among the oldest of artistic media. It seems, 
in fact, most natural: ‘‘if the discovery of our bodies is the discovery of our owner- 
ship by Nature, what then must that owner be? We mount together... .’"! 

To say that the body is an instrument of creative accomplishment is to say 
that it is already an object, and no longer a mere thing. As an object, it is the 
outcome of a previous process of determination, and its capabilities are now so 
well known that they can be called upon habitually or automatically, as means 
towards some particular end. The characteristic of the object qua instrument is 
that it be self-effacing as well as subservient. Familiarity with it permits us to 
use it without first having to learn its identity. Frequently the objects of which 
we are most ignorant—the body is an excellent example—are the menial instru- 
ments we consider most obvious. Charles Peirce has pointed out that when some- 
thing is continually present to us, we find great difficulty in focusing our attention 
upon it, for we have nothing with which to contrast it. We prefer to concentrate 
upon those objects more sharply delineated in their comings and goings. Once 
we do manage to fix our attention upon it, however, it haunts us with the same 
persistency with which it once avoided our gaze. 

Prior to its status as an instrument, then, the body exists as a simple thing. 
But it is already a thing of great importance. Ultimately, Whitehead has ob- 
served, the human body is the origin of reference upon which are based all state- 
ments about the geometrical relationships of physical objects: ‘‘A traveler, who 
has lost his way, should not ask Where am I? What he really wants to know is, 


® Paul-Henri Michel, Fresques Romanes des Eglises de Franc Paris, Les Editions du 
Chéne, 1949), pp. 25-26 

10 For an analysis of body-image problems in the dance, see Franziska Boas, ‘‘Psycho 
logical Aspects in the Practice and Teaching of Creative Dance,’’ Journal of Aesthetics 
1943, 2, pp. 3-20 

uF, J. E. Woodbridge, An Essay on Nature (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940), pp. 36-37. 
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Where are the other places? He has got his own body, but he has lost them.’ 
Thus, Whitehead’s famous phrase: the “‘withness”’ of the body. 

Yet this withness of the body is never an unmodified withness. Bodies are 
always with us in some qualified way: they are hateful to us or enchanting, 
grotesque or exquisite, and we appreciate these qualities in them just as we do 
in landscapes or in precious stones. Our bodies are the most intimate parts of 
the world that we know, but this attachment is based on and bred by our love 
for them; contempt, on the other hand, breeds unfamiliarity : the body is rejected, 
cast out into the common world of impersonal things. But only Santayana, with 
perhaps a touch of sanctimony, could have remarked that the wretchedness of 
deformity is to be met with compassion not so much because the individual is 
misshapen, as because he has not been fortunate enough to find himself in a 
world of creatures shaped like himself, where he might indeed be the most hand- 
some of all. 

And so even in the case of the body, the “‘mine’’ precedes the ‘“‘me.’’ Thus 
Auden comments that Narcissus did not fall in love with his reflection because 
it was beautiful, but because it was his,’* and James speaks of the body as the 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929), p. 258. Proust has admirably expressed this fact of physical centrality and bodily 
orientation.‘ .. . when I awoke at midnight, not knowing where I was, I could not be sure at 
first who I was; I had only the most rudimentary sense of existence, such as may lurk and 
flicker in the depths of an animal’s consciousness; I was more destitute of human qualities 
than a cave-dweller. ... It always happened that when I awoke like this, and my mind 
struggled in an unsuccessful attempt to discover where I was, everything would be moving 
round me through the darkness: things, places, years. My body, still too heavy with sleep 
to move, would make an effort to construe the form which its tiredness took as an orienta- 
tion of its various members, so as to induce from that where the wall lay and the furniture 
stood, to place together and to give a name to the house in which it must be living. Its 
memory, the composite memory of its ribs, knees, and shoulder blades, offered it a whole 
series of rooms in which it had at one tire or another slept; while the unseen walls kept 
changing, adapting themselves to the shape of each successive room that it remembered, 
whirling madly through the darkness.”’ (Swann’s Way, by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, New York: 
Random House, 1928, p. 7). 

13 It is one of the sophistications of our civilization that permits us to act as though we 
see our bodies when we look into a mirror; the poor chimpanzees which Yerkes observed 
could only grope behind the mirrors they held for the companions they believed to be 
there. Yet this reversed, two-dimensional image is only a sign or surrogate of ourselves 
Occasionally we can confuse the two, and it is possible to project our feelings into the re 
flection, as one will observe if he grasps an object tightly while watching his mirror image; 
he will feel the pressure in the reflection of his hands. Our reason for placing so much inter 
est in our mirror image is not because of any absolute c’est moi, but because what greets 
our eyes is in one sense what we know best, what we most deeply understand. We are well 
aware of what caused these wrinkles and furrows, of what deepened these shadows, and 
we sympathize deeply with our reflection. Like our shadow, it is not something from which 
we would like to part. But in another sense we know ourselves very poorly, and our identity 
remains a subject of continual curiosity for us. Ernst Mach relates how, after a trying rail 
way journey by night, when he was very tired, he got into an omnibus just as another 
man appeared at the other end: ‘‘What a shabby pedagogue that is, that has just entered,” 
thought I. It was myself; opposite me hung a large mirror. The physiognomy of my class, 
accordingly, was better known to me than my own.”’ (Ernst Mach, The Analysis of Sensa- 
tions |Chicago: Open Court, 1914] p. 7). 
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innermost, most palpable portion of what we possess. There is no reason, James 


adds, why any object whatever might not arouse passion and interest as prim- 


itively and instinctively as any other. Passion as a phenomenon is the same, 
whatever may be the target upon which it is discharged. One might conceivably 
(a Jamesian understatement) be as much fascinated, and as primitively so, by 
the care of one’s neighbor’s body as by the care of one’s own. We do not love our 
body because we find ourselves identified with it, but conversely, we identify 
ourselves with it because we love it.' 

As I have said, the body is not given initially as an instrument, but must be- 
come one. Now, in what manner does this occur? I should say that it occurs in 
the context in which the organism perceives itself as an object—in other words, 
the context of communication. In the creation of symbols is foreshadowed the 
emergence of reflexiveness in the world. Let me explain: suppose that stumbling 
oecurs—a brick is perceived as the obstacle, and at the same time one feels a 
pain in the toe. One is angry at the brick and sorry for one’s body, but now the 
body is a thing of which one has become aware. One says, ‘“‘I hurt myself,’”’ and 
he has become, in his own eyes, a subject of action and an object of compassion, 
for he has symbolized to himself his own experience. This is why Whitehead is 
able to speak of the body as the ‘‘great central ground underlying all symbolic 
reference.’’® For to symbolize something artistically is, in a very pertinent sense, 
to symbolize oneself experiencing that something, and so one comes not only to 
a better knowledge of the defining characteristics of the thing, but also to a 
better knowledge of oneself. Since that which is immediately experienced may 
remain ineffable as long as one cannot indicate to oneself the traits that distin- 
guish it, creating symbols is equivalent to putting one’s finger on the traits of 
things rather than on the things themselves. 

As we know, the animal body was itself for a time the only means of communi- 
cation. It signaled and gestured, and eventually responded to its own gestures 
as it had expected some other creature to do. For instance, one offers a bit of food 
to an infant, and at the same time involuntarily opens one’s mouth. It is not 
imitation; it is simply that one has made a gesture—extending one’s hand with 
food in it—that is significant to oneself as well as to the child. But the communi- 
cative functions of the physical body, which had consisted in a cascade of sounds, 
grimaces and gesticulations, were eventually arrogated by a linguistic system 
which became an objective, external artifact, with its own way of growing and 
of congealing into fixed and solid forms. 

It appears that talking to others made it possible to talk to oneself, and as an 
event, there was something quite novel about soliloquy. Not the speaking process 
itself was now unique, but the person to whom one spoke. It is out of this reflex- 
iveness that bodies, as objects, arise, for it is out of the same process that mental 
reflection arises. The mental functioning of the organism transforms the body 
into an object capable of being surveyed and examined by itself. This is not the 
same as experiencing one’s body as an immediate part of the environment. There 

4 William James, Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1896), 
Vol. I, p. 318. 

15 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 259. 
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is little difference between shaking a stick and shaking one’s arm that has fallen 
asleep: both are environmental. We act on the environment when we pinch our- 
selves to make sure that we are awake, or when we bite our nails or comb our hair. 


There is considerable difference between acting against or upon the body, and 


acting with it. The kitten chasing its tail is simply acting upon its body; it is 
treating its body as it would a physical thing. For the infant too, the body is 
something to be worked upon before it can be worked with. From a mere thing, 
the body thus becomes an instrument, and from an instrument it becomes both 
a medium and a primary subject-matter of the arts. 


The Expe rience of the body as Aesthetic Subject-M atter 


I have already mentioned the important effect which the immediate presence 
of the body evidently has upon the eventual quality of the work of art. One of 
the causal conditions of the ethereality of the Enneads must have been that, as 
Porphyry tells us in the very beginning of his biographical sketch: ‘‘Plotinus, 
the philosopher our contemporary, seemed ashamed of being in the body.’’!® 
Now if, as Gabriel Marcel says somewhere, we base all our ideas about existence 
upon the feeling of our connection with our bodies, then the symbolic or mythical 
presentation of this relationship must possess, as a prior emotional commitment, 
an incalculable dramatic advantage. Attitudes towards one’s own body, towards 
the bodies of others, and towards the very notion of corporeality, seem to have 
played a large part in the genesis of the Christian legend. In Romanesque art, 
in Gothic, in Renaissance, the body remains a symbolic receptacle, first for moral 
notions, then for aesthetic. Upon the body of Griinewald’s Christ appeared the 
sores symptomatic of the manifold sicknesses of mankind. The body of human 
suffering had found its mythic incarnation in the agony of a man nailed toa 
cross of wood. After Griinewald, the theme of the crucifixion was still a viable 
one, but by the time of the Isenheim Altar, one of its possibilities had been ex- 
hausted, for it had been pushed to its limits, the baroque. Now, unless one were 
to repeat what had already been done at Isenheim, a fresh expression of the 
theme needed to be found. Already its communal aspect was being depicted, as 
in Bruegel, where the bearer of the cross, though centrally located, is swallowed 
up by the massing crowd. With Goya, its social implications became even more 
materialized, but the metaphorical device, in ‘‘The Executions of the Third of 
May,” was partially retained. In the early 1930’s Picasso had painted a crucifix- 
ion. But when he followed it with the ‘‘Guernica,’’ it could be felt, if it was not 
pictorially explicit, that the victim of crucifixion was now society itself. No 
longer could there be the figure of the one standing for the many; the tormented 
body-imagery of the many now was symbolic of the individual. The symbolism 
had been inverted, stood on its head, and someone who, in Sherwood Anderson, 


16 Plotinus, tr. by Stephen Mackenna, (London: The Medici Society, 1917), p. 1. And 
what were the causal conditions of Plotinus’ shame? All we know is one incident from his 
childhood: ‘‘Thus he told how, at the age of eight, when he was already going to school, he 
still clung about his nurse and loved to bare her breasts and take suck: one day he was told 
he was a ‘perverted imp,’ and so was shamed out of the trick.’’ (Ibid., p. 3 
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said that we are all Christ and we are each crucified, each of us, showed how far 
we had come from Autun, from Souillac, from Saint-Savin and from Chartres. 
The role of the body as aesthetic model is already a vast field of exploration. 


We can hardly understand its successive historical deformations apart from the 


changing inflections of cultural development. Meyer Schapiro has pointed out 
that , in Vézelay, the figure of Christ has a head one-ninth the size of the body, 
while the figures on the lintel have heads about one-fourth body size. This is in 
sharp contrast with Greek art, where the search for the norm is the same for men 
as for gods. In our own day we have observed the great differences in the body 
types of the sculptures of Lehmbruck and Barlach, concurrent with fresh in- 
quiries (such as those of Kretschmer) into the relationship between psychology 
and bodily physique. Similarly, in the period of the physiognomical studies of 
Lavater, a sculptor like Messerschmidt was to be found making busts depicting 
the various “types of emotions.’’ In the same era as a considerable psychological 
interest in the feeling of bodily emptiness, we find the hollowed sculptures of 
Archipenko and Moore; yet these follow by more than half a century the refer- 
ences to the sensation of void made repeatedly by Baudelaire, Poe, Mallarmé, 
and other nineteenth-century writers. 

It is of course necessary to guard against a confusion of socially established 
norms for the body-image and distortions produced by artistic requirements. 
There is a great difference between creating a head so that it seem much larger 
than it normally would in proportion to the body, and those heads of statues 
which are larger in order that, when placed high up within a frieze of a Greek 
temple, they will then appear harmonious and precisely proportionate from 
below. 

The manner of depicting the body can be symptomatic nevertheless of a great 
and complex state of affairs within the artist’s society. Among a number of 
Italian artists of the early sixteenth century, for instance, the body was painted 
as something fantastic and grotesque. Often it was shown constituted of ploughs, 
spades and scythes, of flowers, iruits and vegetables, of landscapes and cities, of 
fire, or of monsters from the sea. These bizarria also depicted the body as au- 
tomaton, an idea which, as Wescher writes, “‘undoubtedly carried the further 
implication that the instruments created by man had overpowered man. . . . Ob- 
jects formed by man, man formed by objects.’ In modern art the same idea 
has been expressed repeatedly—in de Chirico, Léger, Max Ernst, Masson, and 
Tchelitchew. Many of Picasso’s pictures represent bodies as made of physical 
objects, of formed twists of straw or of plaster, and frequently his paintings are 
an attack upon the very integrity of the body itself. But this is an attack that 
has been made since the remotest period of savagery. The body has always been 
a battleground, William Carlos Williams has said: 


Slash it with sharp instruments, rub ashes into the wound to make.a keloid; daub it with 
° ¢ rm.: . yy ° © ° ° 
clays, paint it with berry juices. This thing that terrifies us, this face upon which we lay so 


’ Paul Wescher, ‘‘The ‘Idea’ in Giuseppe Arcimboldo’s Art,’’ Magazine of Art, January, 
1950, pp. 3-8 
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much stress is something they have always wanted to deform, by hair, by shaving, by every 
possible means. Why? To remove from it the terror of death by making of it a work of art." 


To Meyer Schapiro, however, Picasso’s distortions are frequently representations 
of body-imagery itself, rather than of the physical body, and of the “Girl Before 
a Mirror’’ he is quoted as having remarked: 


Picasso proceeds from his intense feeling for the girl, whom he endows with a correspond 
ing vitality. He paints the body contemplated, loved and self-contemplating. The vision of 
another’s body becomes an intensely rousing and mysterious process. Picasso and other 
moderns have discovered for art the internality of the body... . 

Thus the body is represented both from the outside and within and in the mirror is still 
another image of the body. I think that is a wonderful, magical, poetic idea, to show the 
human body which is ordinarily represented in one way—in its familiar surface form—as 
belonging to three different modes of experience, within one picture.'® 


We see then that the body provides an inexhaustible source for a vocabulary 
of expressive forms, a vocabulary that is continually being enriched. Whether 
we consider the immense sensuous appeal of the living body, the equally powerful 
ascetic revulsion from it as loathsome, or any of the host of intermediate experi- 
ences, we are compelled, I think, to reckon with the response to the body as an 
integral and ineradicable component of artistic and aesthetic experience. 


#8 Quoted in ‘‘The Figure’? (New York: Louis Carré Gallery, January, 1950). 
19 Quoted by R. W. Davenport and W. Sargeant, ‘“‘Life Roundtable on Modern Art,” 
Life, October 11, 1948, p. 58. 





THE AUGUSTINIAN CONCEPTION OF BEAUTY AND DANTE’S 
CONVIVIO 


JOSEPH ANTHONY MAZZEO 


The transmission of platonic and neo-platonic speculations on the nature of 
love and beauty was in great part the work of the church fathers. For the middle 
ages perhaps the most important sources for these doctrines are the writings of 
St. Augustine and the works of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, especially the 
fourth chapter of the latter’s De divinis nominibus.' That the complex of ideas 
which constituted Greek speculation on these matters was not passively received 
has been generally clear, but some of the important modifications they under- 
went in their transmission seem to have been overlooked. One of them is the 
Augustinian reinterpretation of plotinian ideas on the nature of beauty. St. Augus- 
tine’s ideas on aesthetics had a profound influence on medieval thinkers and, as 
we shall see, provided the middle ages with the basic concepts necessary for a 
revaluation of the rdle and nature of human beauty, a revaluation which reached 
its greatest expression in the work of Dante. Let us first turn briefly to Plotinus 
and then see what changes St. Augustine made in his theory of beauty. 


For Plotinus beauty was one of the aspects under which being could be con- 
sidered. Any corporeal substance was beautiful by virtue of the ideal essence— 
that form which is both the principle of being and intelligibility—which shines 


in and through its sensuous phenomena. A body is the copy of the Idea which 
has manifested itself in matter: The entire world of the senses is beautiful because 
it is through this embodiment of the archetypal forms that the spiritual light 
streams into the world of matter.? Before Plotinus, the beautiful had generally 
appeared only in unison with the good and perfect or, as in Aristotle, had been 
conceived in relation to ethical effects. Plotinus thus made what is apparently 
the first successful attempt at a-metaphysics of beauty. 

St. Augustine accepted this metaphysical estimate of the nature of beauty, 
but did not relegate beauty to a status, along with being, below the ‘‘One.”’ 
Rather, the archetypes are in God, and in His unity are found, elevated to the 
state of perfect simplicity and infinity, all the perfections of which we receive a 
glimpse in this world. For both Plotinus and St. Augustine, however, beauty is 
a function of that principle which constitutes things in their being and their 


‘On this subject see H. O. Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (New York, 
1903), pp. 123ff.; E. Krakowski, L’esthétique de Plotin et son influence (Paris, 1929), pp. 198 
208. A recent study on all aspects of classical culture in the middle ages with an excellent 
bibliography on medieval platonism is Paul Renucci, L’aventure de l’humanisme européen 
au moyen-dge (1Ve—-XIVe siecle) Paris, 1953. See also K. Svoboda, L’esthétique de saint 
Augustin et ses sources (Paris, 1933); E. Chapman, Saint Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty 
(New York, 1939). 

? Plotinus, Ennead I, 6 for the nature of beauty. For Plotinus’ ‘‘sermon’”’ on beauty 
with Plato’s Phaedrus myth as a text see Ennead V, 8. In this discourse he calls light su 
premely beautiful. For tke discourse on love see Ennead III, 5. I have used the edition and 
translation of Emile Bréhier, Plotin, Ennéades 6 vols., Paris, 1924-1938 
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intelligibility. In this they agree. But St. Augustine gave to beauty a purpose 
in the order of things absent in Plotinus. Its primary function is to make known 
the Creator, and it is the way the Divine primarily manifests itself in irrational 
creatures, while in rational creatures the Divine is primarily present as the power 
to know, as reason itself. The irrational creatures, animals and plants especially, 
are not able to know (noscere or nosse) but they seem to want to make known 
(tnnotescere) their Creator, the verb innotescere being virtually synonomous to 
notum facere. 

This is the central point of a striking passage from the City of God on how 
God is found in creatures. St. Augustine begins by explaining that human nature 
so loves knowing and so dislikes being deceived that every man would rather 
lament with a sane mind than rejoice in madness. This rational power belongs 
to man alone and does not exist in the other animals. Although some of the ir- 
rational animals may have a keener sight for the kind of light found in this 
world, material light, they cannot attain to that incorporeal light with which 
our minds are somehow irradiated, the kind of spiritual light which enables us 


to form judgments concerning all things. Indeed, our power to judge is directly 


proportional to the extent that we possess this light. 

Yet, although irrational animals do not have knowledge, they seem to have a 
something which bears a resemblance to knowledge (quaedam scientiae similt- 
tudo) in their faculties of sensation. Other corporeal creatures are called sensible 
not because they possess the faculty of sensation but because they are objects 
of sensation. Yet even among plants, their ability to nourish themselves, grow 
and reproduce, has some resemblance to sensation. The causes, however, of these 
and of all other corporeal things lie hidden in their natures. Their forms (formas), 
on the other hand, in virtue of which the structure of this visible world is beau- 
tiful (formosa), they proffer to our senses, as if to compensate for their lack of 
knowledge by making known their Creator. We see the image of God by looking 
within and knowing that we are, delighting in our being and our knowledge of it. 
The irrational orders cannot do this, but they can manifest the image of God 
through their beauty. 

I would like to call particular attention to the manner in which the word forma 
meaning the species of a thing, its principle of being and intelligibility, provides 
the adjective formosa, beautiful. Thus the corporeal things of this world whose 
forms we perceive make the visible universe beautiful. Such sensible forms are 
perceived by our bodily senses, but we do not judge of them by such senses. For 
we possess a sense, far superior to the bodily senses, a sense which belongs to the 
inner man, by means of which we perceive what things are just and unjust, “‘just”’ 
by means of an intelligible form (species), ‘‘unjust’’ by the privation or lack of 
such a form.’ 

St. Augustine, De civitate Dei, XI, 27, 2; P.L. 41, col. 341: ‘Jam vero nosse quantum 
ametur, quamque falli nolit humana natura, vel hine intelligi potest, quod lamentari 
quisque sana mente mavult, quam laetari in amentia. Quae vis magna atque mirabilis 
mortalibus, praeter homini, animantibus nulla est; licet eorum quibusdam ad istam lucem 
contuendam multo quam nobis sit acrior sensus oculorum: sed lucem illam incorpoream 


contingere nequeunt, qua mens nostra quodammodo irradiatur, ut de his omnibus recte 
judicare possimus. Nam in quantum eam capimus, in tantum id possumus. Verumtamen 
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The meaning of the term innotescere becomes clearer when St. Augustine uses 


it in a refutation of the Academic sceptical argument concerning the deceptive 


nature of sensation. He says that we must not doubt that what we learn through 
the corporeal senses is true, for through them we learn about both heaven and 
earth. Indeed, all things that we know in the heavens and on the earth are known 
by us to the extent that He who created both them and us wishes to make them 
known to us (innotescere nobis voluit). Here the term is used not with an aesthetic, 
but with a purely epistemological significance. Both beauty and knowledge, 
therefore, are forms of “making known” the Creator, and the principle which 
makes an object knowable is the same one that makes it beautiful.‘ 

As the word forma, the principle of being and cognition in a thing has the 
adjective formosa, beautiful, so its synonym species has the adjective speciosa 
also meaning beautiful. We are here not dealing with a merely verbal similarity. 
Language itself is simply a testimony of this derivation of beauty from the form 
or species of a thing. Even the lowest species is from God and it is not, therefore, 
adventitious that the Supreme Being is praised by the adjectives formosissimus 
el speciosissimus, meaning most beautiful but also most real, having the utmost 
possible form. 

Created beings reflect as much of the divine perfections as is proper to their 
degree. The soul which loves God above all is free to possess a corporeal thing 
so that it may be a kind of final good. The thing is beautiful after its kind (7 
genere suo pulchrum) in virtue of the fact that it carries the impress of, or is con- 
stituted by, the form or species,® and it is beautiful precisely because its inner 
essence, its immaterial species, has fully stamped itself on matter. It is for this 
reason that a beautiful thing is called speciosa or formosa.’ Whatever we may 
think of St. Augustine’s semantics, it is clear that he is identifying the principle 
of beauty with the principle of being and intelligibility. 

This beauty which shines forth in creation is ultimately to be understood as a 


inest sensibus irrationalium animantium, etsi scientia nullo modo, at certe quaedam 


scientiae similitudo. Caetera autem rerum corporalium, non quia sentiunt, sed quia sen 
tiuntur sensibilia nuncupata sunt. Quorum in arbustis hoc simile est sensibus, quod aluntur 
et gignunt. Verumtamen et haec et omnia corporalia latentis in naturas causas habent; 
sed formas suas, quibus mundi hujus visibilis structura formosa est, sentiendas sensibus 
praebent , ut pro eo quod nosse non possunt , quasi innotescere velle V ideantur Sed nosse ea 
sensu corporis ita capimus, ut de his non sensu corporis judicemus. Habemus enim alium 
interioris hominis sensum isto longo praestantiorem, quo Justa et Injusta sentimus: Justa, 
per intelligibilem speciem; injusta, per ejus privationem.”’ 

‘St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, 12, 21; P.L. 42 col. 1075: ‘‘Sed absit a nobis ut ea quae 
per sensus corporis didicimus vera esse dubitemus: per eos quippe didicimus caelum et 
terram. Et ea quae in eis nota sunt nobis, quantum ille qui et nos et ipsa condidit, innote 
scere nobis voluit.”’ 


’ St. Augustine, De vera religione, 18, 35; P.L. 34 col. 137: ‘‘Ergo ex Deo est etiam minima 


species. Sane quod de specie, hoc etiam de forma dici potest. Neque enim frustra tam speci 
osissimum, quam etiam formosissimum in laude ponitur.”’ 

6 St. Augustine, De vera religione, 20, 40; P.L. 34 cols. 138-139: ‘‘Ita omnis corporea 
creatura, si tantummodo possideatur ab anima quae diligit Deum, bonum est infimum, et in 
genere suo pulchrum, quoniam forma et specie continetur.”’ 

7K. De Bruyne, Etudes d’esthétique médiévales, 3 vols. (Bruges, 1946), vol. III, p. 101 
and vol. II, pp. S0ff 
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reflex of the Divine beauty. When we regard the Creator by Whom all things 
are made and Who is understood by the things that are made (Rom. 1, 20), we 
must understand the Trinity of whom there appear traces in the creature and 
which is the supreme source of all things, the most perfect beauty and the most 
blessed delight.’ The interrelationship between the persons of the Trinity also 
reveals something of the nature of beauty. St. Augustine explains that when 
Hilary called the Son the image (imago) and species of the Father he meant that 
the Son is called the species because he is a perfect image, in perfect correspond- 


ence to the Father and that such an image is beautiful. For when an image cor- 
responds perfectly to that of which it is an image, it perfectly realizes its form, 
thereby engendering beauty.* Thus a similar situation obtains between the per- 


sons of the Trinity as obtains between the archetypes of things in the mind of 
God and the things themselves.!° 

In a magnificent passage in a commentary on Psalm cxliv, St. Augustine again 
discusses the revealing power of beauty, its power to reveal its source, and again 
equates species as the principle of being with pulchrum, the most common term 
for beauty. God ordered his creation like the steps of a ladder extending from 
earth to heaven, from the visible to the invisible, from the mortal to the immortal. 
This interwoven connection of creatures, this most ordered beauty (pulchritudo) 


® St. Augustine, De Trinitate, VI, 10, 12; P.L. 42 col. 932: ‘‘Oportet igitur ut Creatorem 
per ea quae facta sunt, intellectum conspicientes (Rom. I, 20), Trinitatem intelligamus, 
cuius in creatura, quomodo dignum est, apparet vestigium. In illa enim Trinitate summa 
origo est rerum omnium, et perfectissima pulchritudo, et beatissima delectatio.”’ 

9 Jbid., VI, 10, 11; P.L. 42 col. 931. Cf. Etienne Gilson, Introduction a Vétude de Saint 
Augustin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1943), pp. 279ff. In speaking of the perfect resemblance between 
the Son and the Father, St. Augustine adds that God is the first species (prima species 
by which all things are constituted in their respective species (qua sunt. . . speciate 
omnia) and the form by whichall things possess their form (qua sunt . . . formata omnia 
The similitude of the Son to the Father is of a special kind, for He is the Word, the exemplar 
of all things. All beings except the Son possess similitude by virtue of participation in Him 
and therefore in some part are dissimilar to what they resemble, whether it is God or some 
other thing. The Son as His own exemplar is similitude itself and there can be no dissimi- 
larity between Him and the Father of Whom He is the similtude. St. Augustine here is 
using the words forma and species primarily in their ontological reference. But it is precisely 
this perfect similitude to pattern which engenders beauty and that meaning, while not 
explicit, is not absent: De diversis quaestionibus LX XXIII, quest. 23 P.L. 40 cols. 16-17 
“Ergo etiam illa quae participatione similia sunt, recipiunt dissimilitudinem: at ipsa simili- 
tude nullo modo ex aliqua parte potest esse dissimilis. Unde fit ut cum similitudo Patris 
Filius dicitur, quia ejus participatione similia sunt quaecumque sunt vel inter se vel Deo 
similia (ipsa est enim species prima, qua sunt, ut ita dicam, speciata, et forma qua formata 
sunt omnia); ex nulla parte Patri potest esse dissimilis.”’ 

10 Another instance of the way in which Augustine handles the multiple meanings of 
forma and species occurs in De civitate Dei (XVII, 16,1; P.L. 41 col. 549) when St. Augustine 
comments on the method of interpretation of Scripture in reference to Psalm xiv, 1-9. He 
says that those who acknowledge Christ as king should inquire into the various metaphori 
cal meanings of the psalm. They would then find that Christ’s form is beautiful (speciosus) 
beyond the beauty of men, with a beauty which is more to be admired and loved the less 
it is a corporeal beauty. Here the term speciosus is used to refer to the beauty of Christ’s 
form, a higher form of beauty because it is less corporeal: ‘‘Agnito autem rege Christo, jam 
caetera quae hic tropice dicta sunt quomodo sit speciosus forma prae filiis hominum, 
quadam tanto magis amanda atque miranda, quanto minus corporea pulchritudine.”’ 
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rising from the bottom of the scale to the top and descending from the top to the 
very bottom without any interruptions in continuity, but tempered with differ- 


ence and variety (sed dissimilibus temperata), all of this—this totality—praises 


God. Why does it do so? Because when you regard it and find it to be beautiful 
(pulchrum vides) you are praising God in it, you are admiring him in his creation. 
The beauty of the earth (species terrae) is a kind of silent voice, the voice of the 
dumb earth proclaiming its Creator. Look at it and see its beauty (speciem), its 
fecundity, its creative power, how it receives seed and how it also brings forth 
even more without being sown. We must look at the earth and reflect upon it as 
if we were questioning it, and this examination of it is itself a questioning." 

The beauty of creation arranged in a hierarchy of greater and greater beauty 
leading to God thus possesses revealing power, especially the power of revealing 
God. To say this is to say that beauty yields knowledge, but knowledge of a 
special sort, knowledge of the Deus Artifex who created that beauty, indeed who 
is that beauty. Beauty not only reveals God but also functions as a lure, as a 
kind of attractive power forcing the spirit up toward God. So in the Confessions, 
St. Augustine tells us that he was rapt and drawn up to God by His beauty, but 
soon torn away from Him by his own spiritual weight, unable to stay and enjoy 
God when he finally found Him (et non stabam frui Deo meo, sed rapiebar ad t 
decore tuo, moxque diripiebar abs te pondere meo . . .). His weight or love was not 
of the right kind to establish his ‘‘natural place’’ with God for long. God’s beauty 
seized him to Himself for an instant, but his weight pulled him down again be- 
cause it was of this world.” 

St. Augustine thus had been to the true homeland of the soul, God Himselt, 
by whom it was created and from whom it comes forth, brought to that exalted 
“place” by God’s beauty.” All lesser beauties—even a man’s very vices—serve 
but to remind us of that primal beauty the soul abandoned and to lead us back 
to him." In his wisdom, God, the supreme artificer, interwove and coordinated 

Enarratio in psalmum CXLIV, 13; P.L. 37, 1878: ‘‘. . . et gradibus quibusdam ordinavit 
creaturam, a terra usque ad caelum a visibilibus ad invisibilia, a mortalibus ad immortalia 
Ista contextio creaturae, ista ordinatissima pulchritudo, ab imis ad summa conscendens, a 
summis ad ima descendens, nusquam interrupta, sed dissimilibus temperata, tota laudat 
Deum. Quae ergo tota laudat Deum? Quia cum eam consideras et pulchrum vides, tu in illa 
laudas Deum. Vox quaedam et mutae terrae, species terrae. Attendis et vides ejus speciem, 
vides ejus fecunditatem, vides ejus vires, quomodo concipiat semen, quomodo plerumque 
afferat quod non est seminatum: vides, et consideratione tua tanquam interrogas eam; et 
ipsa inquisitio interrogatio est.’ 

Stanislao Prato in his article ‘‘Essenza ed immagini simboliche della luce e delle tenebre 
confirmate da vari passi della ‘Divina Commedia’ e specialmente del ‘Paradiso’ ”’ in Giornale 
dantesco, 1905, vol. 13, pp. 199-236, pointed out that a philological study of various lan 
guages, oriental as well as European, shows the primative and profoundly rooted connection 
between the concept of beauty and light. Beauty as light also was felt to possess ‘‘revealing’’ 
powers, and was conceived as a kind of mute language (p. 215). Thus hell is a place where 
the sun does not shine and so is “‘silent’’ (Inf. I, 60), not ‘“‘speaking’”’ through its luminous 
beauty. Hell is also a place where all light is mute (Jnf. V, 28). St. Augustine’s notion of 
the revealing power of beauty as the mute voice of the Creator is simply a conceptualization 
and elaboration of this fundamental sense of the function of beauty 

12 St. Augustine, Confessiones, VII, 7; P.L. 32, col. 744. 

18 St. Augustine, De quantitate animae, 1, 2; P.L. 32, col. 1037 

4 Cf. C. Boyer, Sant’ Agostino (Milan, 1946), p. 127. 
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all of His works, to the end that they be beautiful. So the supreme goodness has 
no envy of any lesser beauty since all beauty is from Him, from the lowest to the 
highest.!® 


The ladder of beauty also has a subjective aspect, for if we consider the manner 


in which we judge external corporeal beauty we are necessarily driven to the 
conception of an immaterial standard by which we judge it. This internal stand- 
ard we possess is, however, mutable, so that we are again driven to posit a beauty 


which is eternal and immutable. There is no corporeal beauty (pulchritudo) at 
all, whether it be a function of the shape and configuration of body or of its 
movement, as in music, of which it is not the mind that judges. The mind, how- 
ever, would not be able to do this if it did not possess a superior form of this 
beauty (nisi melior in illo esset haec species), a beauty without mass, without the 
clamor of speech, without space, place or time. 

St. Augustine then proceeds to demonstrate how the personal inner ‘‘beauty”’ 
which serves as our basis of judgment must be mutable, and how we are forced 
to infer the existence of an immutable standard. Men vary by nature and train- 
ing in their capacity to exercise judgment regarding sensible beauty (de specie 
sensibilt) and the same man judges better after he has gained experience than 
before. Therefore gifted and learned men who have deeply studied these matters 
have concluded that the primal beauty (primam speciem) is not in those things 
which are mutable. When these men saw that body and mind could be more or 
less beautiful (speciosa) and that if they were lacking in beauty (omni specie 
carere) they would have no existence whatsoever (omnino nulla essent), they 
rightly inferred the existence of a first principle which is immutable and admits 
of no degrees of comparison. They rightly believed that this first principle was 
uncreated and the creator of all things. Paraphrasing St. Paul (Rom. 1, 19-20), 
St. Augustine concludes the argument by saying that what is known of God he 
manifested to men when they saw his invisible things through understanding his 
visible ones, rising to his eternal power and divinity through all visible and tem- 
poral things he created. 

In the latin text the term species and its derivatives carries both an ontological 
and aesthetic meaning. Indeed, St. Augustine’s argument is fundamentally the 
proof for the existence of God from contingency. From the mutable nature of all 
things we must infer an immutable, eternal being on which their being depends. 
However, St. Augustine is also arguing from the nature of beauty at the same 
time, merging both proofs by means of the particular meanings he makes his 
terms carry. This, as we have seen, was made possible by his conception of the 
relation between the formal principle which constitutes the being and intelligi- 
bility of things, and beauty.'® Thus, by contemplating corporeal beauty, the 
mind is forced to turn in upon itself to find an even higher beauty. It can not 


16 St. Augustine, De vera religione, 39, 72; P.L. 34 col. 154: “Quid igitur restat, unde non 
possit anima recordari primam pulchritudinem quam reliquit, quando de ipsis suis vitiis 
potest? Ita enim Sapientia Dei pertendit a fine usque ad finem fortiter. Ita per hane summus 
ille artifex opera sua in unem finem decoris ordinata contexuit. Ita illa bonitas a summo 
usque ad extremem nulli pulchritudini, quae ab ipso solo esse posset, invidit.”’ 

16 St. Augustine, De civitate Dei, VIII, 6; P.L. 41 cols. 231-232: ‘‘Nulla est enim pul 
chritudo corporalis, sive in statu corporis, sicut est figura, sive in motu, sicut est cantilena, 
de qua non animus judicet. Quod profecto non posset, nisi melior in illo esset haee species, 
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rest at this stage, however, and must go even further until it arrives at that un- 
created beauty who created all the lower forms through which the mind had 
passed on its upward journey. 

These Augustinian ideas we have considered exerted a great influence during 
the medieval period, especially on the thinkers of the school of St. Victor and on 
Alexander of Hales, and via him, on St. Bonaventura. Alexander used as his 
point of departure for his speculations on the nature of beauty one of the Augus 
tinian triads: modus, species, and ordo.” This triad first appears in the augus- 
tinian corpus in his treatise De natura boni, where he classifies the kinds of good 
found in all created things, kinds which all proceed from God who is the author 
of all good. ‘‘Mode,”’ “beauty,” and ‘‘order’’ are three such goods, beauty being 
therefore a subdivision of the good, almost but not quite a synonym of good, 
rendered by the term species." 


sine tumore molis, sine strepitu vocis, sine spatio vel loci vel temporis. Sed ibi quoque nisi 
mutabilis esset, non alius alio melius de specie sensibili judicaret: melius ingeniosior quam 
tardior, melius peritior quam imperitior, melius exercitatior quam minus exercitatus, et 
idem ipse unus cum proficit, melius posteaquam prius. Quod autem recipit magis et minus, 
sine dubitatione mutabile est. Unde ingeniosi et docti et in his exercitati homines facile 
collegerunt non esse in eis rebus primam speciem, ubi mutabilis esse convincitur. Cum 
igitur in eorum conspectu et corpus et animus magis minusque speciosa essent, et sl omnl 
specie carere possent, omnino nulla essent, viderunt esse aliquid ubi prima esset et in 
commutabilis, et ideo nec comparabilis: atque ibi esse rerum principium rectissime 
crediderunt, quod factum non esset, et ex quo facta cuncta essent. Ita quod notum est Dei, 


ipse manifestavit eis, cum ab eis invisibilia ejus, per ea quae facta sunt intellecta con 


specta sunt; sempiterna quoque virtue ejus et divinitas: a quo etiam visibilia et temporalia 


cuncta creata sunt 

The ladder of beauty was a recurrent motif in St. Augustine’s thought and was fully 
developed in his early dialogue De quantitate animae, a work which Dante referred to in 
the letter to Can Grande for authority in his claim to having had a supernatural vision 
St. Augustine posits seven steps (gradus) which the soul must climb in order to perfect itself 
and attain beatitude. These are described in various parallel ways: psychologically, onto 
logically, and aesthetically The process of ascent is based on the notion of the 
self-transcendence of spirit, consciousness taking successively higher and higher attitudes 
toward the natures which it comprehends and includes until it finds God. It begins by con 
sidering its relations toward Corporeality, then turns in upon itself and finally turns to 
God. Each phase of this activity reveals a new and higher kind of beauty so that the soul 
acts “beautifully concerning something else’’; ‘“‘beautifully through something else’’; 
beautifully about something else’’; ‘‘beautifully in the presence of something beautiful”; 
“beautifully in something beautiful’; ‘beautifully in the presence of Beauty’’; beautifully 
in Beauty.” 

If we compare these two versions of the ladder of beauty, late and early, we can see how 
much thought St. Augustine put into the question. Instead of the simple parallels of De 
quantitate animae, we have later on a carefully worked out metaphysics of beauty (St 
Augustine, De quantitate animae, 35, 79; P.L. 32 col. 1079). Cf. E. K. Rand, Founders of 
the middle ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 251-284; Edmund Gardner, Dante and the my 
stics, London, 1914, pp. 45ff. As early as the Soliloquies St. Augustine has predicated light 
and beauty of God as well as good and truth, without however working out the relationship 
between these predicates as he did later (Soliloquiorum libri duo, I, 1-3; P.L. 32 cols. 869 
870) 

17 De Bruyne, op. cit., vol. II, ch. 5, pp. 203ff. esp. 208-218, and vol. III, pp. 88ff 

8 St. Augustine, De natura boni, 3; P.L. 42 col. 553; ‘‘Nos enim catholici christiani Deum 
colimus, a quo omnia bona sunt, seu magna seu parva; a quo est omnis modus, a quo omnis 
ordo, seu magnus seu parvus.”’ 
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Alexander especially emphasized the second term of this triad and started a 
new direction in medieval thought on the nature of beauty. Beauty proceeds 
from form in its external relationship as the principle which makes a thing please 
by its aspect. Alexander prescinds from any of the utilitarian relationships a 
form may have with other things or with ourselves. In so far as the form is what 
it should be, insofar as it conforms to the wisdom of God who created it, it is 
ontologically true. When it so conforms, the form is, so to speak, in its fulness 
This fulness of form radiates from the object in its sensible aspect and makes 
that object beautiful. 

This aesthetic principle was also merged with various ideas in the “‘light-meta- 
physics” tradition. Indeed, the language used to describe the fulness of form 
which is beauty was the language of light, like splendor, fulgor and claritas. One 
reason for this fusion of ideas lay in the fact that for the ‘‘metaphysicians of 
light,”’ light was both the principle of form and the princip!e of beauty. Grosse- 
teste, for example, refers to light as the species and perfection of all bodies, the 
term species carrying the meaning of beauty as well as form: Species et perfectio 
corporum omnium est lux.?° Again, in De unica forma omium he equates pulchrum, 
speciosum and formosum deriving beauty from the radiance of that light which 
constitutes the form of the object, concluding with the observation that God as 
the form over all forms is the most perfect, beautiful and most complete of 
beings.?! 

St. Bonaventura both employed and elaborated the Augustinian aesthetic and 
the concept of a ladder of beauty. Indeed, the universe itself is nothing but a 
ladder to God.” God is, of course, at the very pinnacle of this ladder, the supreme 
unity and good without beginning. He is also the supreme truth and, because he 
is the supreme truth, also supremely simple, uniform (aequale) and beautiful. 
Moreover, his beauty is a function of his truth and ‘‘equality.”’” 

There is for St. Bonaventura another, more metaphorical way, of considering 
the ladder of beauty by which it is seen to lead from the beauty;:of the world, 
through the beauty of the Church adorned with the grace of its saints, to the 


‘9 De Bruyne, op. cit., vol. IIT, pp. 88ff.; Alexander of Hales, Universae theologiae summa, 
II, q. 14, membrum 1 and resolutio, Venice, 1576: ‘‘Cum enim tria insint creaturae, modus, 
spec:°s et ordo, species maxime videtur illud esse secundum quod determinatur 
pulchritudo.”’ 


What this emphasis means he tells us in the following passage: ‘‘Veritas est dispositio 


ex parte formae relata ad interius, pulchritudo est dispositione ex parte formae relata ad 
exterius: solebamus enira pulchrum dicere quod in se habebat unde conveniens esset in 
aspectu.”’ 

20 Robert Grosseteste, De luce, in Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, ed. 
Ludwig Baur (Baeumker’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 1X) 
Miinster, 1912, p. 56. 

21 Grosseteste, De unica forma omnium, ed. Baur, p. 108: ‘‘Deus igitur est perfectio per 
fectissima, completio completissima, forma formosissima et species speciosissima.”’ 

22 St. Bonaventura, Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, 1, 2, in Tria opuscula seraphici doctoris 
S. Bonaventurae, 5th ed.,.Quaracchi, 1938: ‘Cum enim secundum statum conditionis nostrae 
ipsa rerum universitas sit scala ad ascendendum in Deum.” 

*3 St. Bonaventura, Breviloquium, I, 6,3, in Tria opuscula: “‘. . . summe unum est summe 
primum, quia caret omne inceptione; et quia summe verum est summe aequale et pulchrum; 
et quia summe bonum est summe utile et proficium.”’ 
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beauty of heaven, and finally to the “supermaximal’’ beauty of the Trinity.” 
Indeed, it is the function of beauty—along with other qualities of the created 
world—to proclaim God’s power, wisdom, and goodness (immensitas potentiac 
sapientiae et bonitatis trint Dei). The earthly beauty which proclaims these at- 
tributes of the Divinity is a function of the light, configurations and colors of 
simple, mixed and even composite bodies, i.e., the celestial bodies, minerals, 
stones, metals, plants and animals.”® 

All things knowable generate their intelligible species, and in this they are, as 
it were, mirrors of the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. The intel- 
ligible species gives us joy as the beautiful (speciosa) and from this we can infer 
that the primal beauty is “primal species” (in illa prima specie est prima specio- 
sitas). Joy is the conjunction of a thing with something which fits that thing and, 
since the likeness of God to himself is the highest beauty (summe speciosi), we 
can infer from this that he possesses true joy and that all other lesser joys lead 
us back to him. St. Bonaventura thus argues that beauty is discerned when 
the intelligible species is apprehended. This apprehension is accompanied by 
joy because it is a harmonius union of the intelligible species with the mind, 
of a reality with something that fits that reality. 

Like St. Augustine, St. Bonaventura shifts between the epistemological and 
ontological leanings of species and its derivatives, and the aesthetic meaning. 
The assimilation of knower to known which is the very process of knowledge is 
accompanied by joy because it is a harmonious union of the intelligible form 
which constitutes the being of the object with the intellect of the knowing sub- 
ject. This process is at the same time the apprehension of beauty as well as 
knowledge. Now similitude, as we have seen in St. Augustine, is the principle of 
beauty. To the extent that a thing resembles its archetype, its idea, to that ex- 
tent it is beautiful. But the Word is Similitude itself, and therefore Beauty itself. 


Since, however, the Son is in perfect correspondence to the Father in a harmo- 
nious union, deficient in no way, perfect joy must be present in the Trinity. Thus 
by a consideration of the process of apprehension St. Bonaventura argues that 
the function of beauty and of the joy which arises from its perception is to lead 
us to the true joy and beauty of God.?* Perhaps St. Bonaventura’s most beautifu] 


*% St. Bonaventura, Breviloquium, prologus, 3, 3: ‘‘Est enim pulchritudo magna in 
machina mundana, sed longe maior in Ecclesia pulchritudine sanctorum charismatorum 
adornata, maxima autem in Jerusalem superna, supermaxima autem in illa Trinitate summa 
et beatissima.’’ Cf. Sermones de tempore, Dominica in Albus, Sermo I, 2 (Quaracchi ed. vol. 
IX, P. 290) in which St. Bonaventura speaks of the luminous beauty of the heavens pro 
claiming their Creator and of the manner in which the beauty of creatures leads to God. 

25 St. Bonaventura, Jtinerarium, 1, 14: ‘“‘Pulchritudo autem rerum secundum varietatem 
luminum, figurarum et colorum in corporibus simplicibus, mixtis et etiam complexionatis, 
sicut in corporibus caelestibus et mineralibus, sicut lapidibus et metallis, plantis et animali 
bus, tria preadicta evidenter proclamat”’ (i.e., power, wisdom, goodness 

26 St. Bonaventura, Jtinerarium, 2, 7-8: “‘Si ergo omnia cognoscibilia habent sui speciem 
generare, manifeste proclamant, quod in illis tanquam in speculis videri potest aeterna 
generatio Verbi, Imaginis et Filii a Deo Patre aeternaliter emanantis. Secundum hunc 
modum species delectans ut speciosa, suavis et salubris insinuat, quod in illa prima specie 
est prima speciositas, suavitas et salubritas, in qua est summa proportionalitas et aequalitas 
ad generantem; in qua est virtus, non per phantasma, sed per veritatem apprehensionis 
illabens; in qua est impressio salvans et sufficiens et omnem apprehendentis indigentiam 
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description of the meaning and function of beauty is contained in his laudation 
of St. Francis who “beheld in fair things Him who is most fair, and through the 
traces of Himself that He hath imprinted on His creatures, he everywhere fol- 
lowed on to search the Beloved, making of all things a ladder for himself whereby 
he might ascend to lay hold on Him who is altogether lovely. For by impulse of 
his unexampled devotion he tasted that fountain of goodness that streamed forth, 
as in rivulets, in every created thing, and perceived as it were an heavenly har- 
mony in the concord of the virtues and actions granted unto them by God, and 
did sweetly exhort them to praise the Lord, even as the Prophet David had 
done.”””” 


The various speculations on the nature and function of beauty we have been 
considering were related to light speculation from the very beginning, when 
Plotinus maintained that it was through the embodiment of the archetypal forms 
in matter that spiritual light radiated into the material world. In thirteenth- 
century thought, the relationship between beauty and light was very close and 
was especially developed in the tradition of “‘light-metaphysics.”’ In this period, 
metaphysical and physical doctrines concerning light as the principle of beauty, 
or of that “fulness” of form or being which is beauty, were paralleled in the 
realms of medieval art and literature by an extraordinary attention to light and 
color. It has often been remarked that the Gothic cathedral is “weightless.” Its 
lines run up and finally curve into space, while its interior is designed to make the 
most effective possible use of light and color. Medieval painting and illumination 
witness to the extraordinary attention artists gave to color, and one of the out- 
standing characteristics of romance poetry in the middle ages is the aptness of 
the old French and Provengal poets in seizing on luminous details. In their lyrics 
we find great attention given to the color of flowers and trees, the contrast of 
light and shade, the color of the beloved’s hair and eyes. Even if, as in most cases, 
these descriptions are conventional, the poetic remains one of visual quality.” 
The Chanson de Roland, a long poem, is also filled with details of light and color. 
Durendal and Preieuse gleam in the sunlight; the ensigns and standards of the 
warriors shine brightly in their various colors; the chamber of King Marsilies 
is elaborately and brilliantly painted. There it scarcely a bodily characteristic 
which is not rendered in terms of light and color: the whiteness of skin, redness 
of blood, whiteness of beards and blondness of hair. 

Edgar De Bruyne calls attention to the frequency with which feminine beauty 


is celebrated among the trouvéres and troubadours in terms of light and color. As 


expellens. Si ergo ‘“‘delectatio est coniunctio convenientis cum convenienti’’; et solius Dei 
similitudo tenet rationem summe speciosi, suavis et salubris; et unitur secundum veritatem 
et secundum intimitatem et secundum plenitudinem replentem omnem capacitatem: mani- 
feste videri potest, quod in solo Deo est fontalis et vera delectatio, et quod ad ipsam ex 
omnibus delectationibus manuducimur requirendam.”’ 

27 St. Bonaventura, The Life of St. Francis, 9, 1, trans. by E. Gurney Salter in “Every 
man’”’ edition of The Little Flowers, The Mirror of Perfection, and The Life of St. Francis, 
introd. by Thomas Okey, (London, 1910), p. 358 

* Cf. on light metaphysics and poetics, De Bruyne, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 9ff. who gives 
other references. 
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he observes, this interest in the luminous and colorful on the part of these poets 


is not necessarily intrinsically related to the metaphysics and physics of light, 
but the latter does afford a kind of conceptual justification of what we might call 
a poetic of luminous and colorful detail. Light is the source of all beauty because, 
in the view of the “light metaphysicians,”’ it constitutes the very being of things, 
and what we admire in a beautiful body is really that light which constitutes 
its extension and shape.” 

Emile Legouis made this conception of a poetic of light the basis of his defense 
of French poetry. He justly remarks that the instinctive preference of the ro- 
mance poets for detail of light and color is in striking contrast to the atmosphere 
of Beowulf, and that this preference has remained a characteristic of the main 
tradition of French poetry. The Chanson de Roland is the only song of disaster 
painted entirely in gay colors.*° 

Both in the intuitive poetic of light and the conceptual metaphysics of light, 
all beauty was conceived as primarily visual and luminous, and this included 
human as well as natural beauty. But all beauty is a reflection of divine beauty 
and, therefore, that beauty which is found in a person is a true good and a mirror 
of divine beauty. Therefore Guibert of Nogent in De vita sua, speaking of the 
beauty of women says: Omne illud quod temporaliter speciosum est, aeternae speciet 
quasi speculum est.*! Thus the beauty of a woman may be a revelation of divine 
beauty, although it may be improperly understood and admired and thereby 
become a means of destruction. Beauty and love are a function of each other and 
therefore, human love, properly directed and understood will be transformed into 
the love of God. For beauty is distributed throughout a hierarchy of luminous 
incarnations (specula)—the created universe—of which one reflects the other 
because all reflect God. Love therefore also presents itself in a multitude of ana- 
logical forms. For Guibert and others later on such as Nicholas of Cusa, the 
woman is one of these incarnations and human love may thus be the initiation 
of a love for the divine.” 

Guibert sees in bodily beauty both a reflection of Divine beauty and the beauty 
of the soul. We may recall that the soul of a person is his substantial form or 
species, so that human as well as natural beauty is also that ‘‘fulness” of form 
which translates itself through sensible particulars.” St. Bernard shared this 
view of the nature of human beauty, but for him the emphasis is on spiritual 
beauty of soul, a beauty it possesses through being an image of the divine infinity. 
It is this spiritual beauty which is represented in allegorical form in the Song of 
Solomon. Man turns into himself, and in contemplating the beauty of his soul 
mounts, by a kind of reflex act, to the beauty of his Creator.™ 

29 De Bruyne, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 14, 16, 22-23. Cf. also vol. II, p. 177 

0 Emile Legouis, Défense de la poesie francaise a l’usage des lecteurs anglais, Paris et 
Londres, 1912 

31 Guibert of Nogent, De vita sua, I, 2; P.L. 156, col. 840. 

32 Nicholas of Cusa, in Oeuvres Choisies de Nicolas de Cues, by Maurice de Gandillac, 
(Paris, 1942), pp. 462-463 

% Guibert of Nogent, De vita sua, I, 2; P.L. 156, col. 839. Cf. De Bruyne, op. cit., vol 
II, p. 199 

4 De Bruyne, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 31-41 
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For St. Bernard, the perception of sensible beauty fills the soul with longing 
for that beauty which is immutable, it engenders a melancholy dissatisfaction 
with the beauty of corruptible things and initiates a quest for eternal beauty. It 
engenders a love-nostalgia.** True human beauty is spiritual and internal, for 
it is the soul which possesses the image of God. Indeed, whatever external beauty 
there is in the human being—the beauty of his body—is simply a radiation from 
the luminous beauty of the soul. If the soul of a person has not obliterated or 
defaced the divine image within it and has interior grace, it will manifest its 
spiritual beauty as an exterior grace of action and expression.*® 

Some important passages in the Convivio of Dante become clear when read in 
the light of these ultimately plotinian-augustinian ideas on the nature and func- 
tion of beauty. In Book III, viii, Dante tells us that he is going to speak of his 
angelic lady and tell us of how the goodness of her soul is revealed to the observer 
as sensible beauty. Beauty is an external light that makes manifest an internal 
splendor, an internal light. Dante then uses this principle to explain the beauty 
of a creature who is the highest perfection of her species. In such a person the 
soul is of such a high degree of goodness that it makes its beauty appear visibly 
in her body. Let us recall again that the soul of man is his species, the form which 
constitutes his being, and that this species is continually radiating or generating 


the species which is the object of the human faculty of apprehension. As St. 


Bonaventura said along with so many others, this species gives us pleasure as 
beauty and creates joy in him who apprehends it, a joy which resembles the joy 
existing in the Triune Creator. In a creature like the lady who is perfect in her 
species, the joy engendered is of such a high degree that it is a foretaste of the 
joys of paradise; the only difference between the joy of beholding such a creature 
and the joys of paradise are that the latter are perpetual.” 


35 St. Bernard, Sermones in cantica, Sermo XXV, P.L. 183 cols. 901D-902A: ‘‘{[Pulechrum 
interius] speciosus est omni ornatu extrinsico, omni etiam regio cultu. Non comparabitur 
{ei pulchritudini interiori] quantalibet pulchritudo carnis, non cutis utique nitida sed 
arsura, non facies colorata vicina putritudini, non vestis pretiosa obnoxia vetustati, non 
auri species spliendorve gemmarum seu quaeque talia, quae omnia sunt ad corruptionem. 
Merito proinde omnis cura sanctorum, spreto ornatu cultuque superfluo exterioris sui 
hominis qui certe corrumpitur, omni se diligentia praebet et occupat excolendo a decorando 
interiori illi qui ad imaginem Dei est.’’ 

36 Thid. Sermo LXXXV, P.L. 183, col. 1193C: ‘‘Cum autem decoris hujus caritas 
abundantius intima cordis repleverit, prodeat foras necesse est, tamquam lucerna latens sub 
modio: immo lux in tenebris lucens latere nescia. Porroeffulgentem et veluti quibusdam suis 
radiis erumpentem lucem mentis simulacrum corpus excipit et diffundit per membra et 
sensus quatenus omnis inde reluceat actio, sermo, aspectus, incessus, risus (si tamen risus) 
mistus gravitate et plenus honesti. Horum et aliorum profecto artuum, sensuumque gestus 
et usus et motus, cum apparuerit serius, purus, modestus, totius expers insolentiae atque 
lascivae, tum levitatis tum ignaviae alienus, aequitati autem accomodus, pietati officiosus; 
pulchritudo animae palam erit, si tamen non sit in spiritu ejus dolus.”’ 

7 Conv. III, viii, 3-4: ‘‘Io adunque, che in questa terza particola d’aleuna condizione di 
cotal creatura parlare intendo, in quanto nel suo corpo, per bontade de |’anima sensibile 
bellezza appare, temorosamente non sicuro comincio, intendendo, e se non a pieno, almeno 
alcuna cosa di tanto nodo disnodare. . . . E dico che ne lo suo aspetto appariscono cose le 
quali dimostrano dé piaceri [di Paradiso] ... ma per altro modo che per lo contentare in 
Paradiso [che] é perpetuo, ché non pud ad alcuno essere questo.’’ All references to the Con 
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’ 


Dante’s doctrine of the internal and external lights of beauty is made clearer 
in his discussion of the beauty of the smile of this angelic lady. Her soul reveals 


itself through the mouth as color through glass, and what is the smile or laughter 
but a corruscation of the soul’s joy, an external light which is an image of the 
internal light?** Indeed, man is called a divine animal by the philosophers pre- 
cisely because the rational soul is so spiritual, so free from, or dominating of, the 
sheer potentiality which is matter that the divine light, the ultimate source of 
the splendor of the soul, can shine through it.** Dante thus mingles the Augustin- 
ian notion of beauty as the translation through sensible particulars of the in- 
forming principle with the conception of light as the principle of beauty. The 
same species which is the principle of knowledge, being and beauty is itself a 
kind of light, for the metaphysicians of light conceived of lux as the principle of 
being, knowledge and beauty. It therefore follows that the most beautiful parts 
of the body are those in which the soul—the divine light—is most active, the 
eyes and the mouth, balconies looking in upon the dwelling places of the soul.*® 

The special beauty of the eyes and mouth is ordained by the special love the 
soul bears toward those parts. In turn, this love is a part of the operation of that 
universal principle of love, of love as a cosmic principle, which inclines all things 
to love and be loved and which ordains the soul to beautify especially the eyes 
and mouth.“ Thus the love which is the key to the universe orders both love and 
the objects of love, ordaining what things shall be beautiful and in what degree. 
The beauty of the smiling lips appeals to the eyes, not that they may be fed as 


vivio are to the edition of G. Busnelli and G. Vandelli, 2nd edition, 2 vols. (Florence, 1954). 
Cf. Also Conv. III, ii, 17-19, in which, speaking of the divine nature of the rational soul 
or mind, Dante says that mind can be predicated only of mankind and of divine substances 
He cites Boethius as saying to Philosophy that God sent her into the minds of men, and as 
saying to God that He creates all things according to the supernal archetype (superno 
essemplo), the beautiful world which He, supremely beautiful, carries in His mind. It is 
thus in the ideas of the Divine Mind, the archetypal forms, that Dante, following Boethius 
places the source of created beauty. 

88 Conv. III, viii, 11: ‘‘Dimostrasi ne la bocca, quasi come colore dopo vetro. E che é 
ridere se non una corruscazione de la dilettazione de l’anima, cioe uno lume apparente di 
fuori secondo sta dentro?”’ 

39 Conv. III, ii, 14: “‘. . . anima umana, la quale con la nobilitade de la potenza ultima, 
cioe® ragione, participa de la divina natura a guisa di sempiterna intelligenzia; perd che 
l’anima é tanto in quella sovrana potenza nobilitata e dinudata da materia, che la divina 
luce, come in angelo raggia in quella: e perd é l’uomo divino animale da li filosofi chiamato.”’ 

40 Conv. III, viii, 6-9: ‘““Onde é da sapere che in qualcunque parte |’anima pit adopera 
del suo officio, che a quella pid fissamente intende ad adornare, e pid sottilmente quivi 
adopera. .. . E pero che nela faccia massimamente in due luoghi adopera |’anima perd che 
in quelli due luoghi quasi tutte e tre le nature de l’anima hanno giurisdizione cioé negli 
occhi e nella bocca, quelli massimamente adorna, e quivi pone lo ’ntento tutto a fare bello, 
se puote. E in questi due luoghi dico io che appariscono questi piaceri, dicendo: ne li occhi 
e nel suo dolce riso. Li quali due luoghi, per bella similitudine, si possono appellare balconi 
de la donna che nel dificio del corpo abita, cioé l’anima, perd che quivi, avegna che quasi 
velata, spesse volte si dimostra.”’ 

41 Conv. III, viii, 13-14: ‘‘E dico che Amore le reca queste cose quivi, si come a luogo suo: 
dove si pud amore doppiamente considerare. Prima l’amore de |’anima, speziale a questi 
luoghi; secondariamente l|’amore universale che le cose dispone ad amare e ad essere amate, 
che ordina l’anima ad adornare queste parti.” 
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if vision were like the sense of taste, but rather that it may elicit love, a love 
which is a special case of universal love, helping to initiate a process which begins 
in a vision of beauty and ends in a vision of paradise. 

The circle is thus closed, the ladders of love and beauty are conceptually uni- 
fied in the all inclusive idea of universal love ordering the forms of love and the 
manifestations of beauty to each other. This all-embracing principle of love is 
the same Love in whose presence Dante assumes the circular movement of eter- 
nity, the Love which moves the sun and other stars. The soul, the noblest of all 
the manifestations of divine perfection travels restlessly through all the relatively 
good and beautiful things of this world seeking a beauty which is not of this 
world. Spurred on by a love-nostalgia, and guided in its quest by judgment, the 
soul will attain that perfect joy and satisfaction which is blessedness. The beauty 
of the beloved person, the angelic lady, is so perfect that it is virtually equal to 
the immaterial and higher beauty of the angels. Such a beauty is the meeting 
point between corporeal beauty and spiritual beauty in the hierarchy of incar- 
nations of beauty leading to God. Such beauty arouses both joy and bewilder- 
ment, joy in ‘‘reminding” the lover of Beauty, bewilderment because his ‘‘re- 
membering”’ is still mixed with ‘forgetfulness’, with ignorance of its true 
source. The lover thus begins his ascent toward true and eternal beauty, unsure 
of his goal but committed to the flight. As he ascends, the meaning of his flight 
becomes clearer and clearer. The love which seemed an irrational impulse and 


the beauty which seemed a holy mystery are both understood in the intuition of 
universal love and of absolute beauty. 





JULIUS HARE AND COLERIDGEAN CRITICISM 
ROBERT 0. PREYER 


very reader is aware of the disorder and complication of Coleridge’s thought. 
It is easy to get lost in that vast confusing network of speculation and observa- 
tion—and for reasons of intellectual economy most investigators have contented 
themselves with a general account of Coleridge’s ‘‘position” in the history of 
thought. Thus, in the nineteenth century, Coleridge was regarded as the leading 


“nglish representative of the continental reaction against the eighteenth century 
English tat f tl t tal t t th ghteentl tury 


whatever that meant. John Mill emphasized Coleridge’s affinity with the new 
history: he was the first Englishman to teach ‘‘that any general theory or philoso- 
phy of politics supposes a previous theory of human progress, and that this is the 
same thing with a philosophy of history.’”? The Coleridgean philosophy of his- 
tory—“. . . that different stages of human progress not only will have, but ought 
to have, different institutions: that government is always either in the hands, or 
passing into the hands, of whatever is the strongest power in society, and that 
what this power is, does not depend on institutions but institutions on it 
he believed to be “‘true in the main.’ It suggested to him the outlines for a de- 
velopmental Science of Society to replace the ‘‘unhistorical” Science of Man be- 
queathed by the eighteenth century. 

For a more pious class of readers, this view was unacceptable. Julius Hare 
characterized Coleridge as ‘“‘the Christian Philosopher’’; “. .. the main work of 
his life was to spiritualize, not only our philosophy, but our theology, to raise 
them both above the empiricism into which they had been dwindling, and to set 
them free from the trammels of logical systems.’ Similar views were held by F. 
D. Maurice, Thomas Arnold, James Martineau, Mark Pattison, Sterling and 
Hort. 

These two images of the man soon hardened into cliché; and few people, after 

the first burst of interest in the 1820’s and 30’s took the trouble to read Cole- 
ridge’s prose without blinkers. ‘‘Great minds,” says Noel Annan, “driven by 
powerful imaginations, construct new systems and change the thought of their 
generation; but their books have a curious way of being disregarded after a short 
time.’ This fate certainly overtook Coleridge; and it was not long before Carlyle 
formulated the Victorian ‘‘line’’ on Coleridge: 
He was thought to hold, he alone in England, the key of German and other Transcendental 
isms; knew the sublime secret of believing by ‘‘the reason’’ what ‘‘the understanding”’ had 
been obliged to fling out as incredible; and could still, after Hume and Voltaire had done 
their best and worst for him, profess himself an Orthodox Christian, ete., etc., . . .4 


We know today that the Victorian images of Coleridge—as oracle, theologian, or 
representative of the new historical spirit—do not penetrate to what is ‘‘seminal”’ 
! John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, New York, 1924, pp. 114, 115. 
2C. R. Sanders, Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement, (Durham, 1942), pp. 131-2. 


3N.G. Annan, Leslie Stephen (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 279 
B. Willey, Nineteenth Century Studies (New York, 1949), p. 110. 
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in his thought. We sense that the remarks on theology and history are in the na- 
ture of illustrations and amplifications of a central critical method. And we 
further see, as I. A. Richards points out, that “Coleridge’s great merit as a critic 
—a merit unique among English critics—is the strenuous persistence with which 
he reflected philosophically upon criticism.”® This reflection led Coleridge to ask 
how and in what sense poetic meaning differs from prosaic meaning; and by way 
of answer he demonstrated (among other things) how the greater concentration 
and complexity of poetic statement was achieved. Nor was that; all. He enunciated 
quantitative and qualitative norms for evaluating the completeness and the value 
of such statements. In a famous passage in the Biographia Literaria (Ch. XIV) 
these norms are set forth: the more the separate units of meaning are fused to- 
gether the more complete the poetic synthesis; the more opposed the discordant 
units of meaning synthesized, the more valuable the resulting fusion. The great 
interest of these norms is, of course, that they locate the meaning of the 
poem in the language.® The significance of the work is made available through the 
study of an order and arrangement of words—it is not something external. 

As we have noted, this view of Coleridge’s critical achievement received scant 
recognition amongst his contemporaries. It can be argued that most of his readers 
had other fish to fry, that they were not looking for criticism. But this does not 
fully explain what looks to us as a peculiar blindness shared by almost all his 
readers. It will not explain, for example, why Julius Hare, a personal friend and 
an admitted disciple, should have missed the essential points in Coleridge’s 
critical achievement. Hare believed that Coleridge’s ‘‘greatest achievement”’ was 
critical, that he possessed ‘“‘a livelier perception, than any other Englishman” 
of the principles of literary form. What went wrong? Why is it that Hare’s criti- 
cism—as well as that of most of his contemporaries—was so limited when com- 
pared to that of the Master? 

Julius Hare (1795-1855) had been an ardent reader of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge since 1819. Their writings did not strike him as particularly strange for he 
had been brought up on the continent and had, from an early age, read the ro- 
mantic poets and prose writers of Germany. He understood, as well as any man 
in England, that a revolution in art and scholarship was then in progress. He 
possessed both the enthusiasm and the erudition that would enable him to cut 
through the maze of Coleridge’s speculation and produce, in the Guesses at 
Truth,’ the outlines of a systematic romantic theory of literature. This he did; 
but he could never succeed in writing literary criticism of the order of excellence 
one might have expected. Though everywhere indebted to the Coleridgean 
“position,’’ his writings do not throw much illumination on particular works of 
art. 


’T. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (New York, 1935), p. 5 
6 They also provide a rational basis for discriminating between successful ‘‘minor’’ 
and ‘‘major’’ works. 

All quotations by Julius Hare, unless otherwise indicated, are from Guesses at Truth 
by Two Brothers (London: Macmillan, 1867). All my selections (and the great majority of 
those recorded in the volume) are by Julius Hare. For convenience page references are 
included in the text. The first edition was published in 1827; 


; revised editions in 1838, 1848, 
1867 
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In what follows I shall indicate, first, the general philosophic and aesthetic po- 
sition that Hare shared with Coleridge and Fichte and then observe some of the 
ways in which he failed to uncover the specific implications for literary criticism 


that are implicit in that position. I do not for a mement wish to suggest that Hare 
was not a great scholar and a brilliant synthesizer of the most vital and living 
ideas of his generation. It is widely held that his translation of Niebuhr’s Ré- 
mische Geschichte (1825) inaugurated a new era in British historiography; and 
theologians credit him with opening the eyes and minds of British clergymen to 
the achievements of continental philology and the Higher Criticism of the Bible. 
He was familiar with the writings of Vico, Herder, Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 
Of what other Englishman of his day can we say so much? Yet despite this wide 
erudition—or because of it—Hare was unable to make a connection between 
romantic philosophy and philology and the analysis of literary form. Like Cole- 
ridge, he “‘reflected philosophically” on literature; but the result of such reflection 
was a philosophy of literature rather than a philosophical literary criticism. 


1. The philosophical background 


We can begin by pointing to the close similarity between the theories of mind 
held by Coleridge and Hare. Hare’s theory of knowledge is based on the concept 
of intuitional immanence. He believed that a profound study of the ap- 
pearance of objects enabled one to comprehend the essence enfolded in 
these objects and revealed (the only way essences are revealed) through the 
appearance. There are thus two worlds available to perception—the everyday 
world of appearances or fact, of things seen as members of classes rather 
than in their ineluctable reality, of phenomena treated as cataloguable and 
manageable. Over against this is the world of essences or Ideas, as he prefers to 
call them, unverifiable by processes of abstraction and generalization, but de- 
scribed in art and reflected upon in the ontological sciences. Corresponding to 
these two kinds of experience are two faculties of mind—Understanding and 

teason, and mediating between them is the activity of the imagination, forever 
seeking to reformulate appearance so that the essence of which it is the symbol 
may shine through. Whatever knowledge of Ideas we may be said to possess 
comes to us through the ‘‘assimilative”’ and “coadunative”’ activity of the imagi- 
nation.’ The imagination, in its apprehension of the world, seeks to pass beyond 
the level at which the Understanding rests. It struggles, as best it can, to body 
forth with the aid or symbol and metaphor, what it dimly apprehends—the essen- 
tial life or Idea incarnated in phenomena.’ 


In speaking of Ideas, Coleridge and Hare were drawn to use biological terms 


> Meyer Abrams points out that these are biological terms. ‘‘Assimilate’’ connotes 
the process by which an organism converts food into its own substance; ‘‘coadunate’’ 
signifies to grow together into one. The Mirror and the Lamp gives the best account known 
to me of organic thought in criticism; my debt to that work is apparent 

* Coleridge uses the term Idea in prefererice to being or essence. The clearest definition 
is found in the Church and State (Pickering edition, p. xi): ‘‘that conception of a thing 


happen to exist at this or that time; nor yet generalized from any number or succession of 
such forms and modes; but which is given by the knowledge of its ultimate aim.” 
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appropriate to the study of growing plants. Consciously or unconsciously they 
identified the Idea of an object with the evolutionary development of the object. 
This is evident, I think, from their discussions of the Idea of ‘‘personality.’’ As an 
individual passes from infancy to old age substantial identity may be said to per- 
sist through all his stages of growth and evolution. We “intuit’’ this identity; it 
is an impalpable reality which emerges from, and yet paradoxically is present in, 
the alterations of a lifetime. Such Ideas, Coleridge maintained, were ‘‘the most 
real of all realities’’—despite the fact that they involve one in contradiction and 
paradox if expressed in propositional form. Ideas are paradoxical—-but so is life. 
This is made clear, I think, if we notice the way in which Coleridge defines life as 
“the power which discloses itself from within as a principle of unity in the many’’; 
or again, as the power that ‘‘unites a given all into a whole that is presupposed 
in all its parts.’ Life, in other words, is what the Imagination seizes upon as 
Idea. If one accepts the validity of this definition then it is possible to make a 
distinction between creative literature and other forms of written discourse. The 
principal differentiating feature is this: creative literature returns us to the pri- 
mary level of experience, it renews our sense of the life of things. Therefore the 
creative writer, as Murray Krieger notes, “‘. . . cannot allow himself any abstrac- 
tion or generalization of experience (the rightful function of the philosopher 
and scientist), but rather must concern himself with his organization of ex- 
perience in all its complexity, an organization which must lose none of the 
ambiguities and paradoxes inherent in man’s position.’”!! 

This naked exposure to vital experience is the first condition of great art; its 
signature is the presence of a correspondingly vital organic form. ‘‘No work of 
true genius,” 


Coleridge wrote, ‘does want its appropriate form, neither is 
there any danger of this. As it must not, so genius cannot be lawless; for it is even 


this that constitutes its genius—the power of acting creatively under laws of its 
own origination.’ Here, finally, we arrive at the application for literary criticism 
of the concepts of intuitional immanence and organic form. 

Julius Hare and Coleridge were among the first Englishmen who possessed the 
necessary intelligence and knowledge to pursue the implications of such highly 
abstract concepts. They saw, to begin with, that the poetic activity of mind might 
be conceived as a necessary precondition to discursive thought (i.e., that poetry 
corresponds to concrete experience and integral objects from which philosophers 
and scientists abstract qualities for purposes of classification and generalization). 
And they saw, further, that the poet is more than a deliberate artisan, ordering 
means to a predetermined end. There was something daemonic in his activity; 
he seemed to be in touch with nonrational aspects of being, the unconscious or the 
preconscious. All these possibilities emerge in the following passage as Hare re- 
flects upon a sentence in Schelling: 


‘There is one class of minds . . . who think about things, another who strive to understand 
them in themselves, according to the essential properties of their nature.’ This is one of 


10M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (N. Y., 1953), p. 220. 
11M. Krieger, ‘‘Creative Criticism,’’ Sewanee Review (Winter, 1950), p. 44. 
12H. Read, Collected Essays in Literary Criticism (London, 1950), p. 41. 
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the most momentous distinctions between men of productive genius and men of reflective 
talents. In the history of literature we find examples without number, how, on eating of 
the Tree of Knowledge, we are banisht from the Tree of Life. Poets, it is plain from the 
very meaning of the word, poetry, if they have any claim to the title, must belong to the 
class whose aim is to think and know the things themselves. 


The knowledge of things in themselves he calls ‘essential knowledge’’; and 
those who penetrate to this primary level of awareness are distinguished from 
other men particularly by an intense sensibility and susceptibility to passion. 
The true poet possesses “‘the liveliest sympathy with the world around” (57). His 
reactions are spontaneous, springing ‘‘from the inexhaustible springs of Truth 
and feeling; which are ever gurgling and boiling up in the caverns of the 
human heart” (25). The emphasis is placed on intense feelings and passions; and 
the imagery (with its suggestions of Kubla Khan) implies unconscious creation. 
When the mind penetrates to the level of Ideas, of living truth, the feelings are 
powerfully engaged. The understanding is engaged too—but only in the effort to 
render the experience in all its complexity and ambiguity. It is a great error (and 
one to which Wordsworth was prone) to attempt an “explanation” of the experi- 
ence: ‘‘The poet’s business is to represent the effect, not the cause . . . that which 
is visible to the imagination, not that which is discerned by the understanding 
’ (385) The reason Hare gives for this conviction follows: 


In all poetry that is really such, if it pretend to more than an ephemeral existence, as in 
all life, there must be a mysterious basis, which is and ever must be incomprehensible to 
the reflective understanding. There must be something in it which can only be appre 
hended by a corresponding act of the imagination, discerning and recreating the incarnate 
idea. Now that which cannot be comprehended by the reflective understanding of others, 
ean still less have been produced by an act of the poet’s own reflective understanding. Its 


souree must lie deep within him, below the surface of his consciousness (387 


There are a number of passages in Coleridge which imply something like this 
view: but they are not the “seminal’’ passages. It is here that Hare’s troubles 
begin. Not only does he equate poetry with the subconscious; he goes on to sug- 
gest that it is beyoud reason and presumably better than reason. Now this is not 
what Coleridge meant to imply in such characteristic remarks as ‘“‘deep thinking 
is only attainable by a man of deep feeling’’ and the like. Hare evidently missed 
the fact that such statements cannot logically be construed as attacks on discur- 
sive reasoning—and he falls into the error which Wordsworth warns Ham- 
ilton against in a well-known letter of 1824. ‘‘The logical faculty,’’ Wordsworth 
noted, ‘‘has infinitely more to do with poetry than the young and the inexperi- 
enced, whether writer or critic, ever dreams of...a discernment which 
emotion is so far from bestowing that at first it is ever in the way of it.” 

In Hare’s account the ‘“‘meaning”’ of a work of art is not susceptible to rational 
evaluation. Presumably poems give us “suggestions” or “‘intimations” of a Be- 
yond—which the reader is free to interpret in orthodox religious terms if he is so 


minded. Poems are a sort of magic; the poet a sort of magician; and presumably 


the reader’s response is a bewildered sense of awe or wonder. What then is the 
provenance of the literary critic? 
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2. Organistic literary criticism 


The function of literary criticism, so far as Hare was concerned, was the study 
of literary forms. Now Coleridge had distinguished two kinds of structure in 
literary works: the ‘poetic’ or ‘‘organic”’ form was essentially synthetic, i.e., it 
was language ordered so as to say several things simultaneously. These state- 
ments, through apparently disconnected or even contradictory, were really re- 
lated. In comprehending the interrelationship—receivin=siheir simultaneous im- 
pact—the reader experienced the poem. The “‘prosaic”’ or “‘inorganic’’ structure, 
on the other hand, proceeded on analytic principles. The separate statements 
were detached and complete in themselves, there was no effort by the writer to 
diffuse ‘“‘a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into 
each, by that synthetic and magical power .. . Imagination.” 

Hare, in common with most romantic critics, jumped to the conclusion that 
all true works of art were of the poetic or organic type of structure. Coleridge’s 
greatest merit, he insists, was his perception ‘that every work of genius is at once 
an organic whole in itself, and the part and member of a living, organic universe 
...?? (191-2) (my italics). It is no wonder, then, that we find Hare in difficulties 
when he must deal with literary works devised according to analytic modes. 
Coleridge had protected himself against this eventuality; he assumed as a matter 
of course that traditional classical canons should be applied to the study of any 
work that was the product of the Understanding. If, however, the work in 
question had its origin in the synthetic power (Imagination)—that is, if its prop- 
erties were analogous to the properties found in living organic forms—the critic 
had a right to invoke a further set of principles based on the laws and attributes 
of living organisms. (In practice the distinction tended to blur. Passages exhibit- 
ing “talent” and “genius” might be found side by side in the same work. Poems 
were not all poetry—elements of analytic or prosaic structure were generally 
present.) 

Only the supreme achievements in art display a spontaneous process which is 
independent of precept, rule, or conscious intention—it was the study of such 
achievements which suggested the organic analogy. Once the resemblance was 
perceived, the critical method followed. Thus, the first property of an organism 
is that it originates from seed: the whole is primary and the parts unfold from 
this germinal unity. Hare boldly transfers this property to all literary creations. 
No work can be understood, he declares, ‘‘unless we have conceived the idea of 
it as a whole, and discern the relations of its parts to each other as members of 
that whole” (434). This is an admirable statement of the ‘‘simultaneous impact” 
that the synthetic structure is designed to transmit. The following passage is 
equally good: 


The sturdiest asserter of organic unity of works of art will not pretend that he could con 
struct a play of Shakespeare or Sophocles out of a single scene, or even that he could con 
struct a single speech out of the preceding ones; although when he has read and carefully 
examined it, he may maintain that all its parts hang together by a sort of inherent, in 
violable necessity. The habit of lavishing all one’s admiration on striking parts, inde 
pendently of their relation to the whole, does indeed betoken a want of imaginative per 
ception, and of proper aesthetic culture. In true works of art too the beauty of the parts 
is raised to a higher power by the living idea which pervades the whole . . . (434-5) 
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But observe how misleading this seed analogy becomes when applied to the 
analytic structure favored by eighteenth-century authors: 


(In the 18th century) it was assumed that to raise an object into an ideal, you must get 
rid of everything individual about it. Whereas the true ideal is the individual freed from 
everything that is not individual in it, with all its parts pervaded and animated and har- 
monized by the spirit of life which flows from the centre . . . There is no hope of arriving 
at Truth, until we have learnt ... not to create, but to liberate, to give freedom, and 
consciousness to that which existed potentially and in embryo before (448-9). 


He insists on the “uniqueness” of every literary organism; and he insists that 
only such unique organic structures possess poetic significance. Dryden and Pope 
are stricken from the role of poets; and once again, we are disturbingly reminded 
of the notion that creation implies a “‘liberation’’ from all conscious control. The 
poem should “grow” itself. . 


A further point requires some stressing. Hare never examines the process by 


which a reader would be led to accept one set of meanings as against another. He 
is not interested in teaching the public how to read and respond to what is there 
on the printed page. We are left with the feeling that the reader plays no part 
in poetic communication, that his response can be as irrational and uncontrolled 
as the artist’s creation. Small wonder so much bad verse was applauded in the 
nineteenth century: critics rarely concerned themselves with the role of the 
audience. Even the scholarly attempt to estimate the meaning of a writer’s words 
by relating them to the usage current in his day is discounted: 


When a subtile critic has detected some recondite beauty in Shakespeare, the vulgar are 
fain to cry that Shakespeare did not mean it. Well! what of that? If it be there his genius 
put it there. This is the very mark by which to know a true poet. There will always be 
a number of beauties in his works, which he never meant to put in them Hereby the 
poet shows he is not a mere ‘child of Time’ His works are not narrowed to the 
manners and thoughts that gave birth to them . . . They have a living assimilative power 
As man changes, they disclose new features and aspects, and ever look him in the face 
with the reflection of his own image, and speak to him with the voice of his own heart; 
so that after thousands of years we still welcome them as we would a brother (197 


There is a certain obvious truth in all this rhetoric; but there is no need to rush 
into a blind critical relativism as Hare seems on the point of doing. Apparently 
any and all significancies should be weleomed—which is patently absurd. But 
then Hare is thinking in biological metaphors—his Shakespeare must grow and 
proliferate meanings. That is the meaning of meaning. 


3. The judgment of literary works 


We have followed Hare as he develops the doctrine of a single organic form 
common to all successful (“‘living’’) works of art. We have noted the obvious 
shortcomings of this doctrine—the fact that it cannot provide critical enlighten- 
ment for works constructed on other structural patterns. Hare is at a loss when 
he discusses Pope or Dryden; he can scarcely conceive of the novel as literature. 
But he might still prove a valuable critic if he can provide norms for evaluating 
the relative worth of organic compositions. What is the order of excellence 
governing these forms? 
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For Coleridge, as we have seen, the excellence of the form depended on two 
factors—the richness (quantitative diversity) of the parts, and the degree to 
which these are bound together in the interdependence characteristic of an or- 


ganic whole. More concisely, a form is ‘rich in proportion to the variety of parts 
which it holds in unity.’"* Hare struggles mightily to arrive at some similar 
standard of excellence. ‘In the lower realms of nature,’’ he begins, ‘“‘all things 
are subject to uniform, unvarying, calculable laws.” Here all is necessity, exact 
prediction. But when we rise on the scale and contemplate living organisms, “‘we 
can no longer predicate with the same confidence concerning individuals, but 
are obliged to limit our conclusions to genera and species.”’ With man, “‘disorder 
at first sight seems the only order, discord the only harmony.’ But this is so 
because of the richness of diversities in man and the freedom he has to realize 
(or not realize) his unity. ‘“Yet we may not doubt that here also there is an order 
and a harmony, working itself out, although our faculties are not capable of 
apprehending it, and though the calculus has hitherto transcended our powers.” 

He goes on to speculate that “in the end’”’ the more complex and highly de- 
veloped forms of order will be recognized; for it is in this search that the best 
minds are engaged. In other passages, Hare makes it clear that this ‘‘calculus” 
of human life will paradoxically display itself in a union of the greatest freedom 
and individuality and an inborn necessity or unity: for freedom is the realization 
of inborn potentiality: “‘. . . the true ideal is the individual freed from everything 
that is not individual in it, with all its parts pervaded and animated and har- 
monized by the spirit of life which flows from the centre .. . ” And this, presum- 
ably, applies equally well as a norm for poetic excellence. The implication seems 
to be that the greatest works possess a structure so complex as to elude our un- 
derstanding—though we may approximate ever nearer to its secret. We must 
draw the inevitable conclusion. Coleridge demonstrates the various ways in 
which complex structures are formed, the particular felicities they are capable 
of communicating. Hare makes large and rather ineffectual gestures in these 
directions. He does not see that here, if any place, is the home ground of literary 
criticism. Biological evolution, philosophic Idealism intervene; Hare is some- 
how transported from the field of action and spared the onorous burden of 
literary criticism. 

4. The prostrate critic 

Nemesis was waiting for Julius Hare—if there is such a thing as a critical 
nemesis. His favored principles, when applied to the literary productions of his 
own day, landed him in a hopeless quandary. A few quotations will exhibit—al- 
most humorously—the nature of the trap he had so laboriously prepared for 
himself. 

The special difficulty which besets modern authors, he begins, ‘arises from 
this, that they cannot follow the simple impulses of their genius, but are under 
the necessity of comparing these every moment with the results of reflection and 
analysis” (411). This was not due to the restrictions of rhetorical rules—‘‘such 


183 F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (N. Y., 1949), p. 15. 
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rules ...are readily assimilated and incorporated by the Imagination, which 
recognizes its own types and processes in them, and grows in time to conform 
to them without thinking.” The difficulty arose ‘‘when analysis and reflection 
have dug down to the deeper principles of poetry ... it behooves us to shape 
our works according to these principles, without any conscious reference, con- 
forming to them as it were instinctively” (412). “It is next to a marvel if genius 
can ever preserve any of that unconsciousness which belongs to its essence”’ (402). 
\ great genius like Goethe finds it possible to “transform its conceptions back 
into intuitions” (406)—and thus achieves a measure of unconsciousness. But the 
transformation of reflection into feeling makes Hare uneasy. With other tran- 
scendentalists, he holds that the highest eloquence comes into being when a man 
says what he must say directly and emphatically. The root of eloquence should 
lie in passionate, unswerving conviction; but Goethe achieves the effect of sim- 
plicity and intensity by artistic indirection and the deliberate transformation of 
experience. His productions are great in every respect save one: they are not 
the spontaneous expression of his great soul. Hare’s position is close to Words- 
worth’s. “‘When the mind is fully possest with the idea of a work, it will carry 
out that idea in all its details, preserving a unity of tone and character through- 
out...” (377). Second thoughts are unnecessary—the sincerity and passion of 
the writer guaranteed the form. Furthermore, a mind fully ‘‘possest’’ of its sub- 
ject will hit upon the correct diction: 


That the loftiest aspirations of the feelings find their appropriate utterance ina like plainness 
of speech, is proved by the Psalms; that it is equally fitted to express the deepest mysteries 
of thought by those who have received the highest intimation into them, we see in the 
writings of St. John. On the other hand, fine diction is wont to bring the author into view 
(369). 


When Johnson complained that it was difficult to display the excellences of 
Samson Agonistes because of its “having none of these descriptions, similes, or 
splendid sentences, with which other tragedies are adorned”’; and when he said 
further that “‘a work more truly poetical (than Comus) is rarely found; allusions, 
images, and descriptive epithets embellish almost every period with lavish 
decoration,” Hare replies furiously: “As though these things were the essence of 
poetry!” (368). 

Whenever Hare is in difficulties he sneers at Pope or Johnson. No doubt, John- 


son would be wrong if he had said that ornament was the essence of poetry—but 


isn’t it better to substitute some property of the language, however minor, for 
Hare’s criterion of spontaneous mindlessness? It might plausibly be argued that 
“where the feeling is genuine and strong, it will invest what might otherwise be 
deemed mean with a moral dignity and beauty” (377). Vanzetti’s speech to 
Judge Thayer is a case in point. But this does not get us any closer to the critical 
point at issue. Hare cannot suggest how a poet in a reflective age ought to go 
about achieving effortless spontaneity. Nor can he show that were it achieved 
it would be of the slightest consequence as poetry. He has devised no means for 
examining the mechanism by which “feelings” 
communications. 


generate expressive literary 
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5. Toward a new art form 


What then is left to discuss? Hare has spoken at length on the nature of the 
creative act, the unconscious (or inspired) poet, the necessity for an equally 
ecstatic response by the reader. He had defined the proper subject matter of the 
artist: ‘‘...the great business of poetry is not to describe but to create... to 
represent human character and feeling, action and passion, the ceaseless warfare, 
and the alternative victories of Life and Death” (49-50). There remains one 
burning issue: the critic must look about and discern the proper genre or form 
appropriate for inspired utterance in his own age. The critic must become cultural 
historian. 

Poetic drama is no longer a possible genre: it attains full development only in 
‘“‘an age of intense national life, like that which followed the Persian Wars in 
Greece, and the reign of our Elizabeth” (410). The novel, pandering “‘to that 
which Coleridge sneers at as The Reading Public” 
to the weak-minded to indulge in daydreams: 


(409) is simply an invitation 


(heroes and heroines in current novels) are just such persons as the readers can wish and 
believe themselves to be, trickt out with all manner of insipid virtues, unencumbered by 
anything distinctive or individual. Then we may float along in a daydream with a half 
conscious persuasion that all the occurrences are happening to ourselves (360). 


The writer and the age must choose together the form appropriate to the age— 
but novelists submit themselves entirely to tastes of a debased reading public. 
Emerson had suggested that the real works of genius in his day were apt to 


be in the form of ‘‘those books which collect and embody the wisdom of their 
times, and so mark the stages of human advancement. Such are the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Essays of Montaigne, and eminently the essays of Bacon.’ It 
would appear that Hare shared this view: the Guesses at Truth is a perfect example 
of the genre Emerson had in mind.'* Hare referred to it as ‘‘a collection of frag- 
ments’’—but fragments of a coherent philosophical view. ‘“‘In the present and 
disjointed state of the intellectual world,” he noted, ‘‘truth splits into bits’’ (296). 
It was his hope that “the very sharpness and abruptness with which truths must 
be asserted, when they are to stand singly, is not ill fitted to startle and rouse 
sluggish and drowsy minds.”’ For though he discourses upon a wide variety of 
topics ‘‘one spirit will be felt to breathe through them,”’(xvi)—presumably, faith 
in the subconscious as a prop to Revelation. 


‘4 The 1827 edition was composed largely in the form of ‘‘sentences’’, apothogems, prov- 
erbs, and epigrams. In later editions, the weight of the book was carried by a series of 
Baconian essays (e.g., ‘‘a central theme round which are gathered a number of detached 
observations and apothogems, linked together in an easy, direct manner.’’ Herbert Read, 
English Prose Style, p. 67). The longest form attempted is the Socratic dialogue, one of 
which runs to twenty-four pages. Hare thought this ‘‘of all forms the best fitted for setting 
forth philosophical truths in their free expression and interconnection, as well as in their 
distinctness and precision . . .”? (402). Hare had recently (1824) edited Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations: his friend’s stylistic experiments had some influence as well. 

15 Hare also edited and provided the documentation for volume three of Thomas Arnold’s 
History of Rome (1843). His translations include works by Fouqué, Tieck, Schiller, Goethe, 
Niebuhr, Savigny and others. 
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But he was more aware of the limitations of such minor forms than Emerson. 
A great work should be dramatic, portray action—and this could not be accom- 
plished in Aphorism—or even in Imaginary Conversations. His solution to the 
problem of form is as surprising as it is reasonable: instead of composing bad 
historical drama, writers should concentrate on composing good dramatic histo- 
ries. In the study of the past, as nowhere else in the nineteenth century, the 
genius of writer and the age could come together. 

Hare himself was immersed in the study of history and philology. He had long 
been familiar with the revolution in historiography and philology that was taking 
place on the continent. (It is to Hare and Connop Thirlwall we owe the English 
translation of Niebuhr’s Rémische Geschichte, the first great monument of modern 
critical history.) As Editor (and founder) of the Philological Museum he had 
seen to it that important papers by Savigny, Niebuhr, Buttmann and other 
masters of historical philology were made available to his English colleagues.'* 
Furthermore, he was personally acquainted with many of the German intellec- 
tuals associated with this revival of letters—among them, Welcker, Arndt, 
Schleiermacher, A. W. Schlegel, Tieck, Niebuhr, and Bunsen. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should find, in the new historiography a proper form in which 
the dramatic spirit might renew itself. 

Certainly a new spirit was abroad. Niebuhr and Savigny were sure the new 
techniques of philology enabled the gifted historian to ‘‘relive” the life of the 
past. (Niebuhr wrote that philology preserved “an unbroken identity through 
thousands of years with the greatest and noblest nations of the ancient world, 
by familiarizing us, through the medium of grammar and history, with the works 
of their minds, and the course of their destinies, as if there were no gulph dividing 
us from them.”) The only problem was composition; and Hare was convinced 
that an historian could recreate the quality of past life if he followed the true 
principles of dramatic construction. 

To do so required imagination, the intuitive prehension of a unified theme in 
the light of which isolated actions and persons could be understood. In character 
portrayal, this was the power ‘“‘to bring out the central principle in which all 
his faculties and feelings unite’’; in the portrayal of action, the ‘‘power to seize 
and arrange the crowd of incidents that go to the making up of an event, and 
to exhibit them vividly and distinctly, yet in such wise that each shall only take 
its due station, according to its dramatic importance, as a member of a greater 
whole.” (284) Vico had shown that language survived all other testimonies and 
spoke with more definiteness than the pyramids of the real life of the past. By 
careful philological study a vivid and “inward” knowledge of their thoughts 
and presuppositions could be attained. Therefore the dream of a living and true 
reconstruction of the past was practicable. Here then was the new form required 
of the age and who can say that Hare was not right? Most nineteenth-century 
novels—as well as the most interesting histories—were constructed along these 
lines. 


16 B. G. Niebuhr, The History of Rome, translated by Julius Hare and Connop Thirlwall 
(London, 1851), vol. I, p. ix. 
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6. Conclusion 


Literature matters, in the first place, as the finest expression of the conscious- 
ness of a particular society. When a critic tells us, as Hare does, that the culture 
he lives in is “complex,” “fragmented,” and ‘reflective,’ we naturally expect 
that he will go on to deal with a body of works that exhibit this complexity, that 
struggle toward psychic and social integrations. He does not—and by the terms 
of his aesthetic, he cannot. His implicit confidence in the inspiration of the sub- 
conscious mind, his belief that ideally a poem should write itself, forbid his accept- 
ance of a “difficult” or “cerebral’’ poetry. He advises poets to flee the present 
age and return to the least-known areas of antiquity for their subject-matter. 
Here the imagination will have scope. The artist can indulge in fancies of alter- 
native worlds without in the least interfering with the serious conduct of daily 
life. The world of the present—where a theologian provides random Guesses at 
Truth, where society is divided into two nations, the rich and the poor, where 
more people are consciously unhappy than ever before in history—is inimical 
to the subliminal excitements he expects from poesy. Here finally we come to the 
critical bankruptcy of Hare’s romantic theory of literature. He grew up in stirring 
times; but he lived long enough to see and exhibit the failure of a great idea. 
Lacking the essential sanity and genius of a Coleridge or a Keats, he failed to 
discover how or in what ways 


” 


The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 
(Keats, Fall of Hyperion) 





SCHELLING’S THEORY OF THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC 
HERBERT M. SCHUELLER 


Were Immanuel Kant and Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling (1775 
1854) alive today, the former, examining the state of pure reason and observing 
the Copernican revolution which he thought he had effected in philosophy, would 
find that his words are still under constant scrutiny; the latter, despite the recent 
publication of a bibliography of works about him,' would find that a re-study 
of his thought as representative of the Romantic Movement is long overdue. The 
most romantic of philosophers, a thinker followed by 19th-century writers of 
the most diverse qualities, and the first philosopher to dare to describe the proto- 
typical in the arts, Schelling might, from the present point in time, well think 
of himself as Romanticism itself and of his philosophy as giving support to some 
of the conventional notions about that movement in art and life. There is, for 
instance, the art which is sometimes called the most romantic of them all: namely, 
music. Schelling placed it first (and this does not mean ‘‘highest’’) among the 
formative arts, and in so doing he anticipated or served as a forerunner to philos- 
ophers like Schopenhauer and to writers like Wackenroder, Pater, and Conrad. 
What is the rationale behind his doing so and how does it co:apare with Kant’s 
grudging recognition of music as an art at all? My hope is that in this paper I 
can answer this question. P 

For Schelling philosophy and art (as for Fichte philosophy and morality) are 
almost synonymous. Unlike Kant, Schelling placed art above cognition, expres- 
sion above knowledge, and the unconscious above the conscious. But this is 
partly because Schelling wished to be an artist, while Kant neither was one nor 
desired to be one. In attempting to exceed the grasp of Kant’s philosophy, 
Schelling tried to achieve absolute identification with art, which he treated as the 
keystone of the arch of philosophy. Truth and beauty, he maintained, are merely 
two different ways of viewing the Absolute,’ and philosophy, art, and the cosmos 
are one. It is by means of his doctrine of Identity that he goes beyond Kant, 
who in his effort to distinguish the judgment of taste in art from cognition and 
moral action, showed only that pure judgment is possible and that there are 
means of making such judgment. At the same time Kani revealed his own pref- 
erences for cognition and moral action on the supposition that they are higher 
in human affairs than aesthetic judgment. Even his theory of art as symbol 
reveals this preference, symbol being to him what Schelling (and Schopenhauer 
and Croce) called allegory. For Kant metaphysics was in large part the study of 
necessary possibility. And as Kant’s concern was epistemological, so Schelling’s 
is ontological; as Kant’s was rational, Schelling’s is non-rational; while the one 

1 Guido Schneeberger, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling: eine Bibliographie (Bern, 
1954) 

? Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling, Philosophie der Kunst, Simmtliche Werke, 
14 Binde (Stuttgart und Augsburg, 1856-1861), V, i, p. 370. This edition of Schelling’s 
works is divided into two parts, 10 vols. and 4. The volume numbers indicate from which 


division, i or ii, the citation comes. 
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took his position in science (as Fichte took his in morality), so Schelling takes 
his in art. ‘“The universe,’”’ Schelling once wrote, “is within God as an absolute 
work of art and is shaped in eternal beauty.’ 


I 


The role of literature in Schelling’s philosophy has received some attention 
recently. His theory of music has received short shrift, however, though it has 
an equally important place in his system. What is this system? One hesitates to 
summarize it in a sentence, but Scheiling’s own method of composition® encour- 
ages one to attempt to do so: The Absolute (and the unity of the system is the 
Absolute) is Identity (or In[-Non|difference) from which emerges Difference re- 
vealed as Potencies in the form of Polarities and realized in the real world as a ful- 
fillment of the ideal one, though these worlds, whatever their difference, are identical. 
It must be clear even to the person unfamiliar with Schellingisms that music, 
like literature and like the plastic arts, is a difference within a Non- or In-differ- 
ence, just as in Christian theology the individual soul is part of God and just as 
in Hegelian philosophy the individual mind is a part of the universal Mind. It 
has a separate existence which is only an aspect of Identity; it is a Potency or a 
Polarity, emergent, yet identical with itself and identical with everything else. 
It is both a totality and Totality itself. 

One is tempted to find the source for Schelling’s love of totality in Giordano 
Bruno’s notion of God as the principle of unity repeated and reflected in individ- 
ual unified objects; or as possibilities which are actualized; or as untolding Crea- 
tion. It is equally tempting to find in it a kind of fulfillment of Kant’s notions 
of totality and the purposiveness of nature. This doctrine of totality is consistent 
with Schelling’s doctrine of organic form as described in his System der Trans- 
zendentalen Idealismus (1800), the work upon which Coleridge relied directly 


3 Tbid., Werke, V, i, p. 385. I have had the assistance of Professor Carl Colditz, Chair- 


( 
man of the Department of German, Wayne University, in my study of Schelling. Errors 


of fact and mistranslations are, however, mine. 

* Schelling’s philosophy as related to literature has had the attention of Herbert Read, 
The True Voice of Feeling: Studies in English Romantic Poetry (New York, 1953); Emil 
Fackenheim, ‘‘Schelling’s Philosophy of the Literary Arts,’’ Philosophical Quarterly, IV 
(1954), pp. 310-326; and René Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, Vol. II: 
The Romantic Age (New Haven, 1955), pp. 74-82. But his philosophy of music has not 
been so well treated. In the recent work of Julius Portnoy called The Philosopher and 
Music (New York, 1954), p. 179, Schelling’s musical perspicuity is reduced to his attribut- 
ing “‘spiritual qualities to music.’’ Because this statement could apply to almost anyone, 
philosopher and non-philosopher alike, it is not very helpful: not really defining Schelling’s 
position, it turns out to be downright meaningless. Nor is the standard history of aesthetics, 
Gilbert and Kuhn’s (New York, 1939), much better on Schelling’s theory of music; on 
Schelling’s aesthetics in general it is, of course, quite satisfactory. 

Schelling’s sources were chiefly Spinoza, Nicolaus Cusanus, Plato, Bruno, and Leibniz. 
His own influence was wider, I should guess, than has been suspected, though of course 
it is very difficult to unscramble the various influences of idealistic philosophies upon one 
another. Schelling is known to have influenced Coleridge, the American ‘“Transcendental- 
ists,’’ the French Symbolists, and of course the German Romantics. 

5 T am referring to the repetitiousness in the development of any single issue in Schell- 
ing’s philosophy. 
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for his formulation of the same principle.* Kant had said that this totality is 
regulative, or necessary in relation to the knowing subject: thus the assumption 
that totality exists supports the belief that everything is organic in structure 
and nature. Schelling wanted totality to be constitutive, however: that is, a fact 
of actual existence or one capable of giving us knowledge of things in themselves. 
He therefore posited a sublime wholeness as a universal principle. Identity and 
totality, he wrote, are one.’ Identity is the world-soul of The Ages of the World 
(1811, pub. 1854). The universe as totality is a kind of art-work in motion, with 
nature (to use Hegelian terminology) as thesis, mind as antithesis, and world-soul 
as synthesis. All is One, and the Absolute’ is an all-inclusive reality which holds 
both objectivity and subjectivity together as one. In Schelling’s philosophy the 
Absolute goes through three stages: it is creative nature at first, then it is the 
identity of opposites, and finally it is an antemundane process which advances 
from ‘‘the not-as-yet-present of the categories to their overcoming.’ Essentially 
it is Absolute Indifference of Subject-Object.!° 

Schelling believed, then, that Totality is constitutive and that it is things-in- 
themselves which can indeed be known. Kant, who in a sense began the discus- 
sion, held that things-in-themselves are unknowable, and Fichte, who intended 
to “correct”? Kant, said that they can be known because the self is the thing-in- 
itself, the world-ego being the sole reality. According to Schelling, however, the 
Absolute produces unities which are things-in-themselves representing the 
manifoldness of the single essence. ‘“The actual world of ideas,” writes one com- 
mentator, ‘“‘is but the eternal multiplicity in unity or in the idea of ideas.’ Yet 


it is important to realize that Schelling’s Absolute is not merely made up of 
opposite aspects of reality (essence and existence, universals and particulars, or, 
as Bruno wrote, natura naturans, nature as the absolute knowledge of itself, and 
natura naturata, nature as the mere body and symbol of the Absolute), but that 
it is a mediation’ between them. To show the constitutive character of such 
mediation is Schelling’s constant preoccupation. 


6 Some of the sources for the idea of the organic unity of nature are Leibniz, Stahl (Theo 
rica Medica Vera, 1707), Wolff, and Buffon—all serving as a reaction against the rigid 
mechanism emanating from the Newtonian world-picture. Schelling of course used Leib- 
niz, his notion of the parallel between ego and nature deriving chiefly from Leibniz’ theory 
of monads. 

7 Philosophie der Kunst, Werke, V, i, p. 366. 

® Fackenheim distinguishes between the universal self which Schelling posited in 1800 
and the Absolute which he posited in 1802 (Philos. Quart., IV, pp. 313-314). This distin 
tion, though evidence of the growth of Schelling’s thought, is not important for the present 
paper because it is only in the Philosophie der Kunst of 1802-1804 that Schelling’s theory 
of music appears. 

* In this excellent phrase, which is not mine, are summarized both the process and the 
form of the reconciliation of opposites, which includes, as it does in Hegel, both logic or 
‘‘dialectic’’ and historical process. 

10 Darstellung meines Systems, Werke, IV, i, p. 123. 

1! See the introduction of Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr., to his translation of Schell- 
ing’s The Ages of the World (New York, 1942), p. 17. 

12 The notion of mediation appears in Kant’s philosophy, judgment being named as a 
mediator between pure reason (understanding) and practical reason. There are other 
sources, of course. 
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It is the self that does the mediating. The process called self was variously 
described before Schelling struggled with it. For Kant the world as we know it 
was in part the product of the knowing mind. For Fichte the world was identical 
with the production of self, or, as Kant had called it, of the transcendental ego. 
For Fichte the world" is experienced as other than self, though he thought that 
in fact the self and the world are one as conscious and unconscious products of 
self. But according to Schelling, if the self is in eternal conflict with itself, it 
cannot recognize its own existence in its unconscious product. Thus there are 
two functions of self: knowledge and morals, the passive acceptance of the world 
and the practice of transforming the world in terms of the ideas of self. 

Now, Schelling was dissatisfied with the extreme solipsism of Fichte’s position, 
especially as it destroyed nature. He therefore posited a nature co-equal with 
self and attempted to find a higher mediating unity which includes both ego and 
nature as aspects of itself. It is clear that like Kant, Schelling held the physical 
sciences in high respect, as Fichte chiefly did not. Science is for Schelling the 
function of self which recognizes nature and mediates itself and nature to discover 
truth or necessity. Morality is the function in which the self recognizes itself 
and seeks to transform nature; the self mediates freedom and necessity by self- 
determination. But the self has a third function, a synthetic one involving beauty 
and the indifference of necessity and liberty: in art the self tries to represent or 
symbolize the Absolute, which is Indifference itself. In art the self mediates as 
an ‘‘active bond between the soul and nature, between essence and existence.’’ 
This is the creative function of the human mind which Kant stressed. In art the 
mind is at once finite and infinite, unfree and free, conscious and unconscious. It 
produces and also knows that it produces.'* Possibly beginning in total strife, as 
do theory and practice (knowledge and morals), art is total harmony in a process 
actualized by the mind. Thus art is the third function of self because in producing 
it, the self recognizes its own unconscious product. While the conflict in knowl- 
edge and morality is between the conscious self and the external world, the con- 
flict in art is internal, and though the conscious and the unconscious selves are 
opposed, in art they are not enemies. Both selves enter into the artistic process:'® 
the artist has unconscious aims and also a learned technique. Thus art is made 
up of (1) the planned, the conscious, the free, and also (2) the incomprehensible, 
the unconscious, that which is analogous to fate and is called genius. Art is both 


Kunst and Poesie: ‘‘... the artist seems to have represented ... by instinct an 


infinity which no finite understanding can wholly explicate.’’” 


13 Gilbert and Kuhn, p. 429. 

14 Read, p. 16, and Read, Appendix: Concerning the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature, 
1807, by Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling, translated by Michael Bullock, p. 324 

15 Schelling at this point seems to anticipate the opinion of Cassirer and Langer that 
art is a kind of cognition. 

16 Kant distinguished between the aesthetic end and the technique of the artist, as 
Schelling does here. Schelling seems to have accepted Kant’s notion that the scientist is 
not a genius, though a true creator in the arts must be one. But here, as everywhere in 
his thought, Schelling is less analytical than Kant. 

17 Schelling’s discovery of the inexplicable and mysterious in the arts is consistent 
with Kant’s notion that genius works by examples, but not by rules, that genius creates 
something new. This idea is not, of course, unique to Kant or Schelling, though it stresses 
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Therefore the artistic self in its creativity and in its mediation of opposites 
seems to be like the Absolute itself. Art is both subject and object, or it “‘contains 
all difference,” as Fackenheim says, “but ina form that denies indifference.’"* Now 
difference, as Schelling sees it, is quantitative, not qualitative. In the Absolute 
are combined both reality and ideality, but the difference is one of emphasis. These 
emphases are part of a perfect!® system and Schelling calls them Potencies. What 
is a potency? It is something like the concept behind the mathematical term 
power; and in his later philosophy Schelling interprets it in the context of the 
dynamic-transcendental analysis of nature and history. The term allows move- 
ment through antithesis.2° Approached as Absolute, the Absolute is identity 
which denies difference. Approached as one of the potencies, the Absolute is a 
dynamic series of tensions “in which. reality and ideality can return to identity 
only after having fallen apart.’' The universe itself (Schelling reminds us, in 
the manner of Plato or Bruno) is a struggle between the two forces of attraction 
and repulsion, the result of which is an equilibrium.” Matter, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, chemical processes, light,”* all the fundamental activities of organic ‘life, 
everything is under the necessity of this polarity. Living processes like gravita- 
“imagination” over “‘invention.’’ It can be found too in Freud, who recognizes that there 
is something psychologically inexplicable in art. 

18 Thid., Philos. Quart., IV, p. 314. 

19 It is for this reason that Hegel called Schelling’s system a dark night in which all 
cows are black. Since the system is perfect (and absolutely so), everything in it must be 
so. Therefore not all creations need be art, but each one is perfect in its own way (as dif 
ference, as art, as propaganda, or as something psychologically relevant to a certain as 
pect of life). Thus there can be no imperfection. And of course there need be no judgment 
to test for imperfection. Logically, Schelling’s Absolute can be nothing but Absolute, and 
all change can only be a change within perfection. 

Bolman, p. 38. 

21 [bid., p. 35. 

22 Plato thinks of the processes of the universe as cyclical, as ‘‘opposites’’ arising and 
giving birth to one another: this doctrine probably resulted from human existence seen 
as a rhythmical process: expansion and contraction, sleeping and waking, etc., all processes 
in nature being marked by a cyclical rhythm (Republic, 410 d and 531 a-c; Philebus 51 ¢ 
and 51 d). Herbert Spencer made a similar assumption. In Fichte the ego and the non-ego 
are opposites. In Schelling the opposites are attraction and repulsion, nitrogen and oxygen 
the receptive and the creative, the subjective and the objective. In Hegel (and in Cole 
ridge) these are reconciled as Being and Non-Being, Being and Becoming 

Schelling, more than is usually realized, based his cosmic theory on scientific theories 
promulgated by his predecessors. Not himself either a laboratory scientist or even a theorist 
of science, Schelling yet shows that he is aware of scientific thinking antedating his specu 
lations. Lavoisier (1743-1794) had already done his pioneer work in chemistry, as had 
William Gilbert (De Magnete, 1601) and Charles Dufay (1698-1739), who established the 
science of electricity. It is possible that Schelling knew the following passage by Dufay 
“Blectricity is a quality universally expanded in all the matter we know, and which in 
fluences the mechanism of the universe far more than we think’’ (quoted in William P. D. 
Wightman, The Growth of Scientific Ideas [New Haven, 1953], pp. 211-212). And he must 
also have known of the researches of Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) and Volta (1745-1827) 

Since studies of electricity were an integral part of studies in physiology and biology, 
especially on frogs (cf. Wightman, pp. 219-225), Schelling may have been encouraged to 
hold his notion of the organic interpenetration of electricity and everything else in the 
cosmos, since chemistry and psychology are apparently ‘‘mediated”’ by electricity. 
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tion, magnetism, electricity, and vitality are expressions of the same kind of life 
found in individual consciousness and in consciousness in general as evolved 


from nature. Both ego and non-ego undergo a process that is never complete, 


and both obey the laws of attraction and repulsion. And these laws are potencies. 

A potency may be one of two things: (1) an abstract ideal, an infinite striving, 
but a failing in an attempt to incorporate the finite: Schelling calls this schematic; 
(2) an abstract real, a finite pointing-to but a failing to reach the infinite: this 
Schelling calls allegoric. Every system must complete itself, however, and it must 
do so in a synthesis of the real and the ideal, of the finite and the infinite: this 
synthesis Schelling calls symbolic.4 The mind and nature turn towards each 
other, but the mind, since it tries to grasp, transform, or represent nature, is a 
higher potency than nature. Mind does not try to dissolve into nature, and 
though nature tries to dissolve into mind, it cannot reach the ideality it strives 
for. Nature is therefore only an allegory of the Absolute. But mind never loses 
its ideality in striving for reality, and in art, where it represents the infinite Idea 
in the finite product, it does not imitate nature so much as it transfigures her.”® 
Like Kant, Schelling did not see art as an imitation or representation of “‘life.”’ 
It is a transfiguring of life in the potency of beauty. Art is, then, the synthesis 
of finiteness and infinity; it achieves what nature strives for and misses; it is 
the symbolic representation of the Absolute (which is both infinite and finite). Art 
is the highest potency of the Absolute: nature, science, and morality are only 
one-sided representations of the Infinite. Art is its complete representation in 
finite form (369).2 According to Fackenheim, the Schellingan Absolute is a 
synthesis of the neoplatonic One (which possesses all reality and is therefore 
single identity) and the transcendental Ego of the Kantians (which requires 
process and contradiction to be real): the Absolute is Identity of Potencies in 
Process. 

Thus the mind itself must achieve a synthesis of the real and the ideal. Begin- 
ning with the ideal emphasis in abstract universality, the expression of which is 

*4 For Kant schema are pictures or diagrams in the mind which cannot be given in sense 
perception, but which correspond with reality. Such schema are substance, causality, 
quantity, possibility, and so forth. There seems to be correspondence, if not identity, be 
tween Kant’s schematism and Schelling’s. 

For Kant a symbol is an analogue: it resembles what it symbolizes only in its plan of 
organization. Thus art can symbolize the moral. But this symbolical of Kant’s is only 
something like Schelling’s allegorical. 

Schelling’s symbolical is exactly that which Kant denied to cognition, the synthesis of 
the real and the ideal, except as possibly regulative. Schelling’s symbolical is, then, consti 
tutive. But of course it can be accepted only as a matter of faith. Schelling cannot demon 
strate its constitutive nature, and it must therefore be in the realm of freedom or practical 
reason, to use Kant’s terminology. For Kant, then, the aesthetic can be an analogue of 
the moral; for Schelling the aesthetic is symbolical as combining or mediating the real 
(of the understanding) and the ideal (of practical reason). Again, one feels that Schelling 
looks in the direction of the theory that art is a kind of cognition since as symbol it com- 
bines both the real and the ideal. 

25 See also Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, translated by R. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, 3 Vols. (London, 1948), I, p. 239, p. 298, and in many other places. 


26 From this point onward, numbers in parentheses indicate pages in the Philosophie 
der Kunst, Werke, V, i. 
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science or the attempt to absorb the universal, the activity in which it fails, the 
mind proceeds to the practical: theory tries to absorb the practical, and moral 
practice tries to absorb the universal. But for the real achievement of the syn- 
thesis of the real and the ideal the mind must resort to art, genius being ‘“‘the 
universal mind wholly manifest in a particular person.”’”” The philosopher con- 
structs a system whose aim is the absolute denial of difference, but the artist 
builds the infinite into the finite. The one represents by means of ideas what the 
other represents by means of aesthetic imagination; both represent the whole 
system of potencies. But art has a real side (the finite, the material) and an ideal 
side; it is a dialectical movement toward the synthesis of both: 


Nature is the Absolute in finite form. To this must correspond a form of art which 
while expressing the Infinite or Ideal, is compelled to represent it in finite, alien form 
This is the world of the figurative arts ... [which] ascend from music through painting 
to sculpture. Each represents the Ideal in a real medium... . But none of them imitates 
nature. For they differ from nature in placing the Ideal into the medium.?® 


As Schelling says, genius construes the universe in the Gestalt (form) of art. The 
philosophy of art is knowledge of the universe in the form or potency of art. 
The real side of the Absolute and the ideal side emerge in syntheses of both, 
the real side being studied in science and the ideal side in transcendental phi- 
losophy. Nature herself culminates in syntheses of both: it, on the one hand, is 
finitude, externality, matter; on the other, the universalizing and the ideal, 
and as such it is light.*° Similarly, the forms of art are emergent, an opinion 
which Kant, in a sense, anticipated when he stressed the inner rule, not the 
outward mechanical one which the artist employs.** For Schelling this inner 


rule is both conscious and unconscious, and the outer one is learned technique. 


Form is not imposed; it emerges in the manner of the artist’s ‘‘penetration of the 
veil of appearances that separates man from the realm of essence.’ It is not 
mechanical, but organic, as A. W. von Schlegel and Coleridge indicated in a now- 
famous dichotomy. Form itself is in the realm of essence. Beauty, as Kant in- 
sisted, is form. But, according to Schelling, the artist is in part an imitator, as 


27 Fackenheim, Philos. Quart., IV, p. 316. For Kant genius is an innate aptitude or 
Geist by which nature herself gives the rule (of form) to art. For Schelling art is the result 
of unconscious modes of thought, and genius is not the artist himself, but the unconscious 
power he has which enables him temporarily to identify himself with the formative energy 
of the universe (cf. Read, p. 17) 

28 This is precisely the distinction Kant makes between the artist and the scientist 
It is the difference between aesthetic contemplation and cognition. There is in Schelling’s 
thought, however, as not in Kant’s, a suggestion of Plato’s doctrine of ideas 

29 Fackenheim, Philos. Quart., IV, pp. 317-318. 

80 Gravity and light, according to Schelling, produce the organic. Light in this context 
is universal nature which causes light; it is a potency, a principle of the soul; from it comes 
all energy; it is a spiritual potency. (Schelling treats such images as light-as-intelligence, 
not as imaginative, but as constitutive. He treats the imagination itself as constitutive 
It produces in the visible world the dynamic processes of magnetism, electricity, and 
“‘chemism.”’ 

31 Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, translated by Meredith (Oxford, 1911), pp 
168 ff. 

32 Read, p. 17. 
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Kant thought he is not. For Schelling it is the realm of essence from which mediat- 
ing genius abstracts. Essence itself is creative and beyond form. For Kant, 
form is final, but there is no referent for it in the platonic realm of essence, as 
there is for Schelling. 

Into all discussions of aesthetic theory there eventually comes the vexing ques- 
tion of emotion, one of the aspects of the aesthetic process, creative or critical, 
which has been the least satisfactorily studied by philosophers, ancient and 
modern. What makes Schelling a romanticist as distinguished from Kant is his 
respect for emotion. For Kant emotion was irrelevant to form and to the pure 
judgment of taste (beauty). For Schelling form grows out of an emotional situa- 
tion. The form is the symbol of the emotion, and the external is reconciled with 
the internal, the conscious with the unconscious, the unconscious being realized 
in the activity of the dream. But Schelling does no very satisfactory analysis 
here, and one cannot argue a position so little developed. Yet Schelling seems to 
anticipate recent psychologists in holding that the result of emergent form is a 
Gestalt*. Presumably the poet creates a verbal Gestalt and the composer one in 
pure sound. 


II 


The tonal Gestalt for which Schelling attempted to find a metaphysical explana- 
tion is pure-as-such, not one of tone-and-concept. It is instrumental, as distin- 
guished from vocal, music. Such instrumental music, Schelling indicates, reveals 
the Absolute or the indifference-in-the-difference by way of tones occurring in 


succession and is therefore real unity or form. The form or unity of eternal things 
is revealed as das Ding-an-sich. What is this form? In Schelling’s terms the 
answer is thus: 

One begins with the real and the ideal, each of the two archetypes containing 
all forms or unities as potentialities and making of them their symbols or partic- 
ulars. This opposition assumes a triadic form culminating in a synthesis of the 
opposites, the resulting Schellingan system of the arts being: 


The Real Series (figurative arts) The Ideal Series (word arts) 
music lyric 
painting epic 
Synthesis: Synthesis: 
plastic arts (sculpture)*® drama 


Art reflects the ideal modes, and the world of fact reflects the world of intellect. 
The Real Series is that series of the arts in which reality is met directly as abstract 
form (the figurative): music, for instance, is the prototypical rhythm of the unt- 
verse. This rhythm is real and penetrates everything. In the Ideal Series the real 
is met indirectly, words being paths to ideal existence, not a presentation (as is 
music) of the real existents themselves. 

While these series of the arts are clear enough as classifications, they are in 

38 Schelling in Read, p. 327. 

% Philosophie der Kunst, Werke, V, i, p. 372. 

36 Schelling prefers sculpture to architecture. Can this be evidence of the influence of 
Winckelmann? 
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fact interlocking, the Real Series and the Ideal one being only different ‘“‘sides”’ of 
the same thing, that is, existence, which is Absolute. Thus all seem to strive 
toward an Absolute art. Yet each art is itself a composite of interlocking or inter- 
penetrating potentialities. Take sound itself: it and matter are the dimensions of 
which hearing is the synthesis. Sound purely-as-such (that is, apart from matter) 
is a revelation of the infinite in the finite, of indifference as indifference. It is the 
abstract potentiality coherent with itself and with matter much in the manner 
of magnetism: 


1. Sound: difference is like the indifference.*¢ As in nature-philosophy (science), the in 
difference (here, sound) implants itself in a difference (that is, matter producing tones) in 
the manner of magnetism, not purely-as-such, not undifferentiated, but as difference 
This purity-as-such is ideal, not realized in matter, not attached to matter, but just as 
form-as-such is an abstract form. But this purity-as-such occurs only as sound, which is 
a pure dimension in time: as a dimension in time, sound is ideal, pure, non-different. It is 
not in space. Matter is in space. Sound as incorporated in matter is not pure. But thought 
of as indifference apart from matter, it is pure-as-such (489). 

2. Matter: this makes the sound, but cannot reveal the infinite purely-as-such in the finite, 
as sound can. All tone is transmission, however. No body makes a sound without transmit 
ting it. The conductability of sound is directed towards its coherence in matter. In co 
herence or magnetism the ideal is transferred to the physical. The demand that the imag 
ination of unity-in-variety reveal itself purely as form per se is satisfied in sound only 
because sound equals magnetism (7bid.). 

3. Hearing: this is the act of synthesizing the first dimension (sound) with the second 
(matter). Hearing has its roots in organic nature; that is, in magnetism. The organs of 
hearing are magnetism developed for organic perfection. Nature integrates inorganic 
nature into organic by means of this opposition. The inorganic (musical instruments) is 
only the eternal in the temporal. Integrated with its opposite (which is organic), the in 
organic becomes hearing. Even the organ of hearing is merely fixed and sonorous matter 
chiefly because of the unity-in-opposition of the absorption of the indifference of sound 
into the difference (490). 


Thus sound is indifference-as-indifference, matter achieves indifference-as- 
difference, and hearing synthesizes the two in the manner of magnetism by means 
of the power of coherence. Music is the art-form in which real unity purely-as- 
such, as potentiality, becomes symbol. (A musical composition is a symbol of 
real unity-in-variety.) As an art music has only the first dimension (that is, sound, 
not space). Unity is its potentiality, and succession is its necessary form 
of imagination. Thus: 


Just as 
sound 8 tone 
matter succession 
Synthesis: hearing Synthesis: rhythm (the potentiality of unity) 


36 Because the sonority of bodies is fixed by coherence, Schelling thinks, sound is nothing 
but re-creation or affirmation: that is, the identity of coherence. Sound is the contempla 
tion by the soul of the body itself. The condition of sound is the differentiation of the 
concept and existence of the soul and the body in matter; it is the act of indifferentiation 
itself. The Ideal in imitation is perceptible in tone in the Real (489-490, note 1). The linguist 
Max Miiller said something similar: ‘“There is a law which runs through nearly the whole 
of nature, that everything which is struck rings’’ 
4th ed., 2 vols. [London, 1864], I, p. 402). 


(Lectures on the Science of Language, 
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As I have shown elsewhere, Kant’s failure to recognize time as integral to 
music (to recognize it as a kind of mathematics in moving sound) was based upon 
a defective theory of time (that is, on a theory devoid of provisions for non-actual 
possibility). Schelling makes no such mistake, though the scientific accuracy of 
his notions is another thing. For him development, which like everything else 
“‘takes”’ time, is a law of the universe, and time itself is the universal form of the 
imagination of the eternal in the temporal. Time is necessary to the self-realiza- 
tion of the individual. Hence the close relationship of the sense of hearing and 
music to speech and self-consciousness. Music is more than mathematics, in 
Schelling’s terms. It is a real self-counting of the soul in the sense that it is not 
ideal, or at least in the sense that it involves a potency of the Absolute. It is a 
real self-counting of the soul in the sense that it is connected with self-realization. 
Pythagoras likened the soul to number, and Schelling interprets him in terms of 
self-consciousness. Leibniz said: Musica est raptus numerare se nescientis animae. 
But as form, music in its real unity is symbol, and it necessarily includes all 
unities. Real unity accepts itself as power only to show itself as absolute: every 
unity in its absoluteness includes all other unities (491). Real unity (symbolized 
by tone in succession) is the Absolute revealing itself as unity-in-variety, or as 
real unity in potentiality. The result is form, real unity having become symbol 
and including all other unities. 

The synthesis of tone and time in rhythm makes for a periodic distribution 
of the similar, the union of the unified with the various. The feeling which a piece 
as a whole excites is one in kind; it is homogeneous throughout.” The feeling of 


homogeneity gains change and variety by means of rhythmic distribution. 
Rhythm, Schelling says, belongs to the wondrous aspects of nature and of art, 


tones having a meaning by themselves. Tones succeeding one another without 
order** make no impression on us, but as soon as they have the smallest degree 
of regularity, the result is rhythm and attention. People look for rhythm in the 
plurality and multifariousness of everything that has identity. In meaningless 
activities® we do not retain uniformity for long, but create periods. Schelling 


37 The doctrine of the affections, systematized by the Germans as Affektenlehre, is dis 
cussed in Paul Henry Lang, Music in Western Cwilization (New York, 1941), pp. 434 ff., 
and in Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), pp. 5-8 and 388 ff 
As Bukofzer points out, the affections as defined by the Baroque were static. Schelling 
retains the idea of unity of composition and suggests a dynamic interpenetration of all 
parts with one another in musical composition. He refers too to the theory that the unity 
of composition is related to the unity of the emotional effect, but he does little with the 
idea, as little as did Kant. The reason is probably not far to see: the word emotion is se 
mantically suspect, the referent it stands for is undetermined, and the assumption that 
the single emotion is called up by the unity of the composition raises more questions than 
it answers, and it answers none. 

38 Query: How can tones succeed one another without order in a universe coherent and 
orderly? The answer is that of course tones in any arrangement have order but that they 
need not have the order prescribed by a certain harmonic system. In the same way, Kant 
misused the word form. Everything has form, but some forms are not easily graspable in 
a single moment: they are therefore necessarily ideal, as is sculpture. 

39 Query: Can there be meaningless activities in a coherent, orderly universe? Probably 
not, the lack of order being merely illusory to the observer, who does not understand the 
principle upon which the order is based; or who expects a certain order which the universe 
is under no obligation to present. 
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illustrates the principle of measure in music as a kind of consuming of time in a 
double (and therefore punning) sense by referring to a popular illustration of the 
point in examples of classical and modern literature in which the efficacy of music 
is mentioned: mechanical laborers, he says, lighten their work with rhythm and 
song. Smaller periods of regularity are combined into larger ones, and the result 
is measure. Thus real form for Schelling (that is, rhythm) is based on psycholog- 
ical fact, the fact that rhythm is change of a succession meaningless in itself but 
proceeding in a meaningful way. Succession has the character of the unforeseen, 
Schelling says (and this is the factor of non-actual possibility which Kant failed 
to take into account), but the change into necessity is rhythm, through which 
the whole is no longer subject to time, but is time itself. Thus Schelling expressed 
in metaphysical terms what Kant ignored, though both philosophers, and Leibniz 
too, seem to agree that articulation in music is composing in a row of numbers 
(491-493). 


And now a new triad of potencies or potentialities appears: 


rhythm 
modulation 
Synthesis: melody 


An entire musical composition is based on rows of numbers, smooth or rough; 
groups of measures are unified in links, and these periods combined into greater 
ones, the entire order and composition at the end being comprehensible to the 
inner sense. Thus rhythm 7s music*® though rhythm in its perfection necessarily 
includes the other unity, modulation, in itself.“ Rhythm is quantitative; modula- 
tion in its broadest sense is qualitative and lies solely in the musical definiteness 
of tones. (Rhythm is abstract, one may point out, and the tones concrete; but 
the first cannot occur without the other, and therefore in Schellingan terms both 
are the whole and each is the whole as including the other.) The identity of tone 
is prevalent through the quality of tone and the quantity of rhythm. Yet each in 
its absoluteness includes the other. Rhythm as it absorbs all unities 7s music 
(494-495). 

The third unity in which the first two are equally established is melody.” 
Rhythm and melody are one and the same; each includes itself and is melody- 
that is, the whole. To the extent to which the whole—that is, rhythm, modula: 
tion, melody—is subordinated to rhythm, in so far is music rhythmical (486 
and 570-571). Therefore in music the three dimensions are: 


40 Schelling may have found the suggestion that rhythm is music in the musical writings 
of Rousseau, though Schelling certainly ‘‘universalized”’ the idea. In his article on ‘‘Melody”’ 
in his Dictionary of Music, Rousseau indicates that changes in rhythm mean changes in 
the melody. ‘‘Wherefore,’”’ he adds, ‘“‘the melody is nothing by itself; it is the measure 
which determines it, and there is no air without its time’’ (translated by William Waring 
{London, 1770}). 

41 Specifically, Schelling does not mean what in music is technically called modulation. 
He means change. 

42 This is of course the idealist’s way of saying what Rousseau said (see note 40). 

43 In this connection, Schelling, like many of his neoclassical predecessors, attributes 
to the ‘‘Greeks’’ virtues which the Greeks could not have revealed. He argues that if the 
Greeks were great in other arts, they must have been great in music. He comes to the 
totally unwarranted conclusion that their music was ‘‘realistic, plastic, heroic . . .’’ (497). 
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' 
rhythm By means of} 1. reflection and self-consciousness 
modulation? these music > 2. feeling and judgment 

melody arouses 3. contemplation and imagination 
And in the arts as prototypes the divisions are: 


thythm 1. music (reflection and self-consciousness 


1. 
2. modulation 2. painting (feeling and judgment 
3. 


melody 3. plastic arts (sculpture) (contemplation and imagination) 
There is a final or ultimate series of potencies: 


melody 
harmony 
Synthesis: forms of musie (rhythm) 


Harmony, the opposite of melody, is for Schelling a subdivision under the three 
unities of rhythm, modulation, and melody. It, too, is therefore a whole contain- 
ing the three others. It is the antithesis of melody, so recognized by empirical 
theorists” of music and by general theorists like Schelling himself. In general 
people say that a composer understands melody if he can write one-voiced song 
distinguished by means of rhythm and modulation. But harmony is spoken of 
in two ways: 


1. It is the giving of identity to the taking over of rhythm (indifference) into the dif 
ference; it is also latitude (that is, expansion according to the second dimension, modula 
tion, which is real tone): it is a composer’s knowing how to write voices in which each 
has its own melody in an harmonious whole (or Totality). ‘“‘There is manifest unity in 
plurality, here plurality in unity, there succession, here coexistence’’ (489). Harmony is 
in melody, but in a subordinate position to rhythm (thus it is plasti Here harmony is 
subject to the second dimension, modulation. (This is the analysis of the general ‘‘meta 
physical’’ theorist 

2. Harmony is many tones struck together. Harmony is simply attributed to a single 
sound or to different tones struck together and unified. Different tonal relations are thought 
to be a unity in the whole. They are differentiated, not by rhythm (as melodies are), but 
by modulation, the complication of tones in the absolute unity of the whole. (This is gen 


erally the analysis of the empirical theorist of music.) 


In melody the eternal appears in the finite; hence the finite has value for itself.“ 
In harmony the finite (or difference) appears only as allegory (a finite pointing-to 
but failing to reach the eterne!. or unity).*° Still, harmony remains true to the 
natural end of music, which is an art in succession. Harmony is realistic (that is, 
a form finite and alien to the Ideal). Melody likes to assume the higher ideal of 
unity, to eliminate succession ideally and to present plurality as unity. Rhythmic 


Even if one accepted the Schellingan use of these adjectives, this must be untrue. Again 
one detects the probable influence of Winckelmann. 

‘That melody is ‘‘superior’’ to harmony is an assumption of the 18th century. In that 
century simplicity was often thonght to be the governing principle. But the truth is that 
‘‘melody”’ is what individuals sing. Or at any rate, it is tune. And what Schelling assumes, 
as the musically unsophisticated often do, is that melody and tune are the same. There is 
here another unwarranted assumption: that Western “harmony”’ is natural. 

‘*® Schelling here touches upon the distinction between allegory and symbol, the distin 
tion developed by Croce and others. 
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music is more expressive of satisfaction and deep effects; harmonic music is more 
expressive of strife and longing (498-500).*® 


Schelling’s conclusion is that the forms of music are the forms of eternal things 
seen from the realistic side. It is almost as if the platonic idea had at last found 
“real”? embodiment in art. Schelling thinks that, like other forms of art, the forms 
of music are those of das Ding-an-sich viewed entirely from the real side. It is, he 


says, the perceived rhythm and harmony of the universe. And it is so because the 
Absolute is harmonious potencies which proceed by means of opposites: 


sound | hearing 
matter} (tone rhythm melody unity, form (rhythm 
succession) modulation! harmony) (the forms of eternal things) 


The Absolute of course begins and ends as a Totality. It is only Schellingan 
analysis which suggests that it falls into parts. The Absolute has rhythm and har- 
mony as its potencies. Music symbolizes them. Thus music 7s the Absolute, just 
as the potencies are, and the Identity of the Absolute is not lost, for it is per- 
ceived. Through analysis it is the Totality that is destroyed, but we have de- 
stroyed it, and since it never was really destroyed except in our minds, it con- 
tinues to be one and indivisible. 


Iil 


It is sometimes difficult to see Schelling’s work as philosophy; often it is more 
like an abortive lyrical poem on Totality and Identity. It assumes as constitutive 
what other philosophies attempt to demonstrate to be so. As regards music, it 
sarries the assumption that it is All (as is each of the other arts also); as proto- 
typical rhythm it includes everything since everything is governed by pulsation, 
movement, and change. And therefore further statements by Schelling about 
music proper are merely attempts, often poetic ones, to celebrate Totality as 
symbolized by music. Since philosophy and music both approach things not in 
themselves, but in their forms or essences, Schelling says that music presents pure 
motion as such and is borne on invisible, almost spiritual wings (501—502).” 
In Schellingan terms this is not nonsense, though as frequently quoted, it is. As 
described here music is symbolical of pure form-as-such and of rhythm as a po- 
tency. 

46 Melody seems therefore to be closer to literature as striving towards the ideal. Har 
mony is ‘‘real’’? because it makes no such effort. It might appear, then, that melody is 
classical, harmony romantic. Satisfaction and deep effects correspond to classicism in 
conventional terminology, strife and longing to romanticism. It is true that melodic ex- 
ploitation is a characteristic of ‘‘classical’’ music up to Beethoven and that harmonic 
experimentation is characteristic of 19th century musical composition. 

47 Schelling explains that by means of form one possesses the thing. Plastic art does not 
try to rival nature as it touches the real (and one must remember in the Schellingan system 
music is a plastic art). Plastic art looks for the simple form, the ideal, of which the thing 
is only a different view. Music produces the form of motion of world-substances, pure 
form as liberated from subject or matter. Music is the particular art which most strips 
off substance (501-502). Apart from his idea of music, Schelling seems here to be prac 
tically a pioneer in showing that painting need not imitate nature naively. He is equally a 
pioneer in attributing intellectual responsibility to the ‘‘meaningless’’ art of music. 

48 “Rhythm” is a metaphor as Schelling uses it: the ‘“‘rhythm,”’ for instance, of a paint 
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As a philosopher of music Schelling had resort to conventional statements and 
stories about the arts. And therefore he several times mentions Pythagoras 
who, he says, first saw heavenly motions in themselves as music; and Socrates, 
who says that that person is a musician who progresses from physically-heard 
harmonies to the immaterial, the intelligible, and their proportions (502-503). 
Pythagoras has been misinterpreted, however, Schelling maintains. Clearly, 
Pythagoras knew that the thickness and tension of strings govern their tones; 
thus Schelling thought that Pythagoras supported his theory of coherence among 
sound, matter, and hearing. Where Pythagoras demonstrated aural effects of 
physical properties Schelling saw metaphysical principle or potency. Pythagoras 
is supported by pseudo-Socrates in the Problems, at least as Schelling interprets 
him. And he seems to interpret him as he wishes: his aim is to describe music as 
cosmic, and he in fact refers to the music of the spheres. Therefore if he had 
wished, he could have demonstrated that the parallelism between the supposed 
smooth functioning of the spheres and of the moral life (which Plato and Aris- 
totle thought music can influence) and of beauty is really an interpretation by 
the potency called coherence of them all. 

But even Schelling must give concrete examples, though he treats them de- 
ductively. The universe is a work of art and a work of art is a universe, the 
smaller being like and a part of the Whole but mysteriously identical with it. 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare are part of the deductive system. So is Western 
music, with which Schelling, like most philosophers, deals unhistorically. For 
him Western music is the music, and “the Greeks’”’ must have been superior in it. 
Furthermore, Schelling seldom defines musical terms, nor does Kant, and he ac- 
cepts them as determined once and for all. He knows too little about musical 
history (and this is an almost universal state in his time) to see music as an art 
governed by the change which is supposed to be integrally a part of it. But 
“harmony” means structures and progressions of ‘“‘chords’’ deduced from the 
principle of harmony. And therefore for Schelling musical phenomena are in- 
tellectual reflections of universal principles, rhythm, melody, and harmony 
being the purest form of motion in the universe: centripetal force is rhythm, as 
centrifugal force is harmony (503-504). Why should centripetal force be 


ing or of a piece of sculpture is an allegory in space of the real in time. But Schelling seldom 
analyzes the metaphors he uses. 
49 “Raised by the same wings’’ as the heavenly bodies, ‘‘music is suspended in space 
to weave an aural universe out of the transparent body of sound and tone.”’ Kepler said 
that music (rhythm) expresses itself in the solar system, and according to Schelling, rhythm 
rules the planet world, harmony the comet world. Motion itself is pure melody. There are 
therefore two forces: 
Centrifugal Centripetal 
which is harmony (confusion without which is rhythm (desire for the center), 
rhythm) and 
which is embodied in 
1. the art of the ancients (ex- 
pansive, absolute, and rhyth- 
mic), 


2. the motion of the planets, 
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rhythm? Schelling does not answer (except by maintaining that everything is 


rhythm anyway). But, clearly, centrifugal force must be harmony because it is 
by such force that everything is held together. And thus the idea of the harmony 
of the spheres is suggested again, though the elements of Schellingan philosophy 
are everywhere in the centrifugal-centripetal dichotomy: polarities, opposites, 
Totality, and coherence (which itself is, of course, magnetism and gravitation). 

Schelling’s final word about music-as-such is a recapitulation of his system: 
of all the arts, music is the highest and the most general. It directly dissolves it- 
self in pure understanding, but it associates itself in the concrete. (The Indiffer- 
ence appears as difference.) Viewed in one way, it is closer to the universal than 
are the other arts (this is because it is rhythm). But it dissolves itself in speech 
and reason.*® Sound becomes “‘sense.’’ Viewed in another way, it is the primary 
power of speech and reason. (It becomes self-realization through sound-in-time 
and thought.) The heavenly bodies were the first unities to rise out of eternal 
matter. In the highest organization which they exhibit through the process of 
opposition, nature reaches perfect self-consciousness. The type of reason con- 
tained in them expresses itself in the first power (rhythm), and so does music, 
which, though the least communicative of the arts, understands, as does reason, 
figures still chaotic and indistinguishable and incorporates into itself only pure 
forms of heavenly motions separated from the material: that is, the absolute type 
only of rhythm, melody, and harmony. Within these spheres it is the art least 
confined by boundaries (504-505). Suggesting that of all arts music is the most 
free, Schelling adds that all universal unities express themselves through particu- 
lar art-forms, and that the first which the imagination of unity-in-plurality takes 
to form in order to present the universe is music (506). 


IV 


How does Schelling’s theory differ from Kant’s? Chiefly in his placing of music 
among primary universal symbols rather than among mere social amusements. 
He sees music in an intimate connection with the Absolute rather than as a phe- 
nomenon of merely aesthetic value. While both Schelling and Kant refer to the 
ancient (as well as modern) notion that music is allied with mathematics, the 
former finds its more intimate universal alliance in self-consciousness, while the 
latter sees it simply as similar to mathematics in construction. Kant toys with 
18th-century opinions about music as a kind of expressive communication directly 
related to feeling but neither so clear in import nor so rational as either poetry or 


3. the expansion of the eternal in 
the finite (503-504). 
Besides observing here Schelling’s assumption of the superiority of the ancients (their 
music is music, that is, rhythm of the universe: to follow Nature is to follow them), one 
must point out that Schelling does not distinguish between rhythm and meter. All motion 
is rhythm, as Schelling says. Therefore centrifugal motion is rhythm; centripetal motion 
is rhythm regularized: that is, it is meter. 

50 Schelling seems to be playing with the idea that music preceded speech and reason 
in time, a subject about which there has been much speculation in the Western world. See 
my article called ‘‘Correspondences between Music and the Sister Arts,’’ Journal of Aes 
thetics and Art Criticism, XI (1953), pp. 346-349. 
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As a philosopher of music Schelling had resort to conventional statements and 
stories about the arts. And therefore he several times mentions Pythagoras 
who, he says, first saw heavenly motions in themselves as music; and Socrates, 
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sound, matter, and hearing. Where Pythagoras demonstrated aural effects of 
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is supported by pseudo-Socrates in the Problems, at least as Schelling interprets 
him. And he seems to interpret him as he wishes: his aim is to describe music as 
cosmic, and he in fact refers to the music of the spheres. Therefore if he had 
wished, he could have demonstrated that the parallelism between the supposed 
smooth functioning of the spheres and of the moral life (which Plato and Aris- 
totle thought music can influence) and of beauty is really an interpretation by 
the potency called coherence of them all. 

But even Schelling must give concrete examples, though he treats them de- 
ductively. The universe is a work of art and a work of art is a universe, the 
smaller being like and a part of the Whole but mysteriously identical with it. 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare are part of the deductive system. So is Western 
music, with which Schelling, like most philosophers, deals unhistorically. For 
him Western music is the music, and ‘‘the Greeks’”’ must have been superior in it. 
Furthermore, Schelling seldom defines musical terms, nor does Kant, and he ac- 
cepts them as determined once and for all. He knows too little about musical 
history (and this is an almost universal state in his time) to see music as an art 
governed by the change which is supposed to be integrally a part of it. But 
“harmony” means structures and progressions of “chords’’ deduced from the 
principle of harmony. And therefore for Schelling musical phenomena are in- 
tellectual reflections of universal principles, rhythm, melody, and harmony 
being the purest form of motion in the universe: centripetal force is rhythm, as 
centrifugal force is harmony (503-504). Why should centripetal force be 


ing or of a piece of sculpture is an allegory in space of the real in time. But Schelling seldom 
analyzes the metaphors he uses. 
49 “Raised by the same wings’”’ as the heavenly bodies, ‘‘music is suspended in space 
to weave an aural universe out of the transparent body of sound and tone.’’ Kepler said 
that music (rhythm) expresses itself in the solar system, and according to Schelling, rhythm 
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rhythm? Schelling does not answer (except by maintaining that everything is 
rhythm anyway). But, clearly, centrifugal force must be harmony because it is 
by such force that everything is held together. And thus the idea of the harmony 
of the spheres is suggested again, though the elements of Schellingan philosophy 
are everywhere in the centrifugal-centripetal dichotomy: polarities, opposites, 


Totality, and coherence (which itself is, of course, magnetism and gravitation). 

Schelling’s final word about music-as-such is a recapitulation of his system: 
of all the arts, music is the highest and the most general. It directly dissolves it- 
self in pure understanding, but it associates itself in the concrete. (The Indiffer- 
ence appears as difference.) Viewed in one way, it is closer to the universal than 
are the other arts (this is because it is rhythm). But it dissolves itself in speech 
and reason.*® Sound becomes “‘sense.”’ Viewed in another way, it is the primary 
power of speech and reason. (It becomes self-realization through sound-in-time 
and thought.) The heavenly bodies were the first unities to rise out of eternal 
matter. In the highest organization which they exhibit through the process of 
opposition, nature reaches perfect self-consciousness. The type of reason con- 
tained in them expresses itself in the first power (rhythm), and so does music, 
which, though the least communicative of the arts, understands, as does reason, 
figures still chaotic and indistinguishable and incorporates into itself only pure 
forms of heavenly motions separated from the material: that is, the absolute type 
only of rhythm, melody, and harmony. Within these spheres it is the art least 
confined by boundaries (504-505). Suggesting that of all arts music is the most 
free, Schelling adds that all universal unities express themselves through particu- 
lar art-forms, and that the first which the imagination of unity-in-plurality takes 
to form in order to present the universe is music (506). 


IV 


How does Schelling’s theory differ from Kant’s? Chiefly in his placing of music 
among primary universal symbols rather than among mere social amusements. 
He sees music in an intimate connection with the Absolute rather than as a phe- 
nomenon of merely aesthetic value. While both Schelling and Kant refer to the 
ancient (as well as modern) notion that music is allied with mathematics, the 
former finds its more intimate universal alliance in self-consciousness, while the 
latter sees it simply as similar to mathematics in construction. Kant toys with 
18th-century opinions about music as a kind of expressive communication directly 
related to feeling but neither so clear in import nor so rational as either poetry or 


3. the expansion of the eternal in 


the finite (503-504). 
Besides observing here Schelling’s assumption of the superiority of the ancients (their 
music is music, that is, rhythm of the universe: to follow Nature is to follow them), one 
must point out that Schelling does not distinguish between rhythm and meter. All motion 
is rhythm, as Schelling says. Therefore centrifugal motion is rhythm; centripetal motion 
is rhythm regularized: that is, it is meter. 

50 Schelling seems to be playing with the idea that music preceded speech and reason 
in time, a subject about which there has been much speculation in the Western world. See 
my article called ‘““Correspondences between Music and the Sister Arts,’’ Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, XI (1953), pp. 346-349. 
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painting. Yet he finds its beauty in its form, not in its expressiveness. Schelling 
flirts with the idea that emotion and music are intimately related, but he merely 
touches upon the idea, and though one could say that, according to the evidence, 
Schelling believed in the theory of art as expressiveness, still he never followed 
the idea to any of its logical consequences; and it was his idealistic successors in 
Italy and England who attempted to-make such a theory convincing. 

There is a “‘transcendental”’ and mystical quality in Schelling which is absent 
from Kant. Natur-Geist is not really a phenomenon to be examined; rather, it is 
a matter of mystical speculation. It is not recognized by natural science; the 
scientist and the critic deal with forms already made, but the theorist like 
Schelling deals with forms in esse and with the creation by human beings of 
objects which are realizations in the real world of the ideal. Thus there is less 
science than personal identification in one’s holding to the theory that music 
reflects the Harmony of the Whole by means of the prototype called rhythm, the 
Harmony which is the One-ness of Everything. Music in this sense is not imita- 
tion; it is the Whole. 

Schelling says nothing of ‘‘judgment’’; nor does he clearly separate cognition 
from evaluation. Analysis of aesthetic judgment, analysis like Kant’s, seems 
beyond him. He has no specific or clearly outlined theory of genius, though he 
assumes that genius exists as a reflection of the Absolute and he agrees with Kant 
that the scientist is not a genius. Practical considerations like the requirements 
of musical performance are of no interest to him. He mentions no composers, 
though he does mention writers, painters, and sculptors. He is not humanistic or 
moralistic in the broad manner of Kant. His strength is not in the making of 
distinctions or in analysis. He is completely the organicist concentrating on the 
art-object (or on the idea of the art-object per se) and on the Absolute, both as 
units of organic creativity. 

As I have said elsewhere,®! the center of Kant’s aesthetic theory from which 
everything else radiates is Totality, organic unity. But it is a regulative idea, not 
a constitutive one. Thus an art-work like a piece of music is a systematic unity 
created in the phenomenal world. Its underlying laws are man-created. Art-works 
therefore symbolize the regulative totality by means of which objects exist and 
interpenetrate one another. The center of Schelling’s aesthetic is the same Total- 
ity. But it is constitutive. Thus an art-work is a symbo! of both a and the unity 
of the Absolute. Its underlying laws are universal. Art-works are themselves the 
constitutive Identity of the Absolute, their own unity, and symbols of both. They 
are even more: they are symbols of the Identity of all types of art and the pro- 
totype each represents. Music, painting, sculpture, epic, lyric, drama—all are 
One. There is another idea implicit in the ones I have been discussing, that of the 


total art-work as exemplified, their creators hoped, by Wagner, Maeterlinck, and 
the French Symbolists. For the treatment of such a subject the present paper is 


only a beginning. 


51 In ‘Immanuel Kant and the Aesthetics of Music,’’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, XIV (1955), pp. 246-247. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911) was perhaps the most influential post-Hegelian 
philosopher in Germany. His book Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik, consists 
of essays that he intended to become part of a larger work, Studien zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Geistes, which he did not complete. They were not included in the 
eight volumes of Dilthey’s works which were published after his death under the 
title Gesammelte Schriften. Two of Dilthey’s disciples and friends, Hermann 
Nohl and Georg Misch, edited these essays from the author’s manuscripts; they 
were published in 1933 under the title Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik.2 The 
major part of the book consists of literary criticism from the viewpoint of intel- 
lectual and cultural history: the outstanding literary achievements of the German 

-nation, from the first appearance of Germanic tribes to the beginning of the 19th 

century, are discussed with reference to the political, sociological, and cultural 
background of their time. Similarly the great German music from the time of 
Heinrich Schiitz to Beethoven is examined. 

Dilthey was neither a trained musician nor was music one of his predominant 
fields of interest. He was, however, well informed about the significant facts of 
music history and knew numerous representative master works from the Renais- 
sance period to his own time. His critical judgment is always well founded. It was 
not his intention to establish in his critical essays a system of aesthetics, least of 
all a philosophy of music. Yet his criticism is based on aesthetic convictions which 
are worth investigating. In order to understand them fully it will be necessary 
to refer to Dilthey’s main effort in the field of poetics, Die Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters,’ written in 1887. This extensive essay bears the subtitle Bausteine fiir 
eine Poetik and contains a thorough investigation of the creative process out 
of which works of poetry are conceived and born. 

Dilthey does not accept the Aristotelian theory of art as imitation of nature 
or reality, nor does he believe that the artistic imagination can invent anything 


that does not exist, or could not happen, in reality. He sees the basis of the poetic 


process in the poet’s own experiences. His poetic talent allows him to transform 
his experiences; he intensifies them and fills them with emotional content, he re 
arranges them, omits non-essential features, adds others, and goes beyond actual 
experiences. Thus the poet’s technique consists of the transformation of his ex- 
periences into an integral entity which exists only in the imagination of the 
listener or reader; it creates an illusion and produces through the intensity of con 

1 In his review of Julius Portnoy’s The Philosopher and Music Professor Charles E. Gauss 
wrote: ‘‘Among the philosophers of more recent times Wilhelm Dilthey has an interesting 
theory on music imbedded in his Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik. It would have been 
a real service to have examined it.’? JAAC, XIV, 396. Following his suggestion this exam 
ination of Dilthey’s philosophy of music has been made 

2 Copyright 1933 by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 

3 Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig, 1924), VI, 103-241 
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nected images a powerful emotional effect, significant processes of thought, and 
lasting satisfaction.‘ 

It is not surprising that these basic ideas about the roots of the poetic process 
are, to some extent, also to be found in Dilthey’s discussion of 18th-century 
music in Germany. During the first half of that century German music reached 
its heights in Bach’s and Handel’s religious music. Dilthey tries to characterize 
religious music and defines it as rooted in religious experience, both collective 
(with the congregation as its subject) and individual. Congregational religious 
feelings are expressed in chorales and choral compositions. In the cantata various 
aspects of the general religious attitude are separated and expressed; often a dia- 
logue of the believer with God is set to music; the final chorale concludes the dis- 
cussion and unifies it. The oratorio has the function of bringing before the con- 
gregation those events which are celebrated in the important feasts, such as 
Christmas and Easter. Dilthey sees both cantata and oratorio as having a specific 
mission for protestant Christians. In every religion the tendency is found to give 
concrete appearance to internal feelings, concepts, and attitudes. The heathen 
idol, the Greek drama, the ritual of the Mass, religious paintings and sculpture 
are examples. None of these concrete religious forms is used to an appreciable 
extent by Protestants. To them religious music is the foremost concrete manifes- 
tation of their faith.® 

Conditions during the early eighteenth century thus favored the development 
of a Protestant church music of the highest caliber. The composer’s creative 
power would, according to Dilthey’s thinking, be stimulated by his own religious 
experiences and feelings. His music is directed toward an audience which, col- 
lectively, shares his experiences. There is no need for the listener or spectator to 
put himself into the situation or frame of mind of persons represented in the 
work of art, which he has to do in order to respond to a secular drama, quite 
naturally the audience meets the composer half-way and responds. It is, therefore, 
easier for the religious composer to achieve a strong effect and reach the sublime, 
than for a creator of secular art. What struggle had Beethoven to undergo when, 
in his Ninth Symphony, he rose to the regions of the sublime!’ Dilthey is con- 
vinced that the roots of the artist’s creativity and the response of the audience are 
the same. The poet writes, compelled by the desire to communicate his experi- 
ences and feelings to others. The reader shares the poet’s experiences and emo- 
tions, though to a lesser degree; the aesthetic response produces an effect similar 
to that which prevailed in the artist when he created the work of art.§ This 
theory, pronounced in Dilthey’s study on poetics, is also the basis of his evalua- 
tion of the relation between the composer of Protestant church music and his 
audience. 

Dilthey wrote these essays during the last quarter of the 19th century. Previ- 
ously, two important works on the aesthetics of music had been published: 


‘ Ibid., pp. 128, 198, and passim. 

5 Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik, p. 193. 

6 Ibid., pp. 194 and 207. 

7 Ibid., pp. 197 and 208. 

8 Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters, pp. 117 and 194. 
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Eduard Hanslick’s Vom Musikalisch-Schénen (1854) and Edmund Gurney’s 
The Power of Sound (1880). Both authors represent the point of view that music 
has, and should have, no references to anything but itself; the greatness of music 
lies in its intrinsic qualities and inner relationships which can be described in 
musical terms only. Quite to the contrary, Richard Wagner had proclaimed that 
music as an isolated art had run its course and, from his time on, could be worth 
while only in connection with other arts and subservient to the drama, supporting 
the actors and referring to the action. Dilthey’s position is between these two 
extremes. He took human nature as the given factor that is unchangeable through 
the ages. He did not believe that the arts could exist in a psychological vacuum; 
life experiences would influence the artist’s work which, then, would produce sig- 
nificant experiences with the audience. This point of view is not very different 
from that which J. W. N. Sullivan made the basis of his well-known book, Bee- 
thoven—His Spiritual Development (1927). Sullivan’s procedure is to investigate 
the composer’s life from documentary sources, describe his experiences and show 
how in Beethoven’s music spiritual values, which are based on life experiences, 
are expressed. It is unlikely that Sullivan knew Dilthey’s poetics; yet se applied 
a raode of thinking similar to Dilthey’s theory to an intelligent criticism of Bee- 
thoven’s music. 

Of interest is also Dilthey’s comparison of the capabilities of poetry and music. 
He believes that in some respect music is more powerful than words because 
music can express contrasts simultaneously and resolve them by unifying contra- 
dictory elements. This opinion is found in the critical remarks on the great medi- 
eval epic poem, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival. Wolfram, according to 
Dilthey, was unable to express the full significance of the kingdom of the Holy 
Grail because poetry is limited to words. The contradiction of Christianity and 
chivalry dominates the psychological attitude of the middle ages; it is the con- 
trast between self-negation, suffering, and compassion on one side, active heroism 
on the other, and it is symbolized by the Knighthood of the Holy Grail. “Only 
music is able to express an attitude in which such contrasts are contained .. . 
After Wolfram the whole mysticism of Christianity, its contradiction, will be ex- 
pressed musically. The ultimate contradictions, carried by different voices and 
choirs, will melt into unity. Words can never express the contradiction which is 
present and simultaneous. Only music can make different persons and choirs 
sound simultaneously and unify the contradiction into simultaneous unity. In 
Bach’s cantatas this ultimate and highest problem of religious music is solved; 
the transient human soul and eternal God are brought into harmony.’” Dilthey 
also mentions that in Wagner’s Parsifal through the various choral and instru- 
mental groups the unity of contrasting moods and attitudes is created. It is 
probable that Dilthey has two different aspects of music in mind. The technical 
device of counterpoint enables the musician to combine contrasting elements 
into unity; the contrapuntal lines have each their individual character, but they 
unfold within a harmonic framework common to all of them. On a higher level, 
Dilthey is aware of the power of music to express feelings, moods, attitudes, or 


characterizations which are so complex that words cannot fully describe them; 


9 Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik, pp. 127 f. 
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at best, words could analyze their components successively, but not simultane- 
ously, as music can. Similar observations are made in the discussion of Mozart’s 
operas. 

Dilthey also attempts to define the difference between religious and secular 
music. On the basis of formalistic theories it is obviously impossible to draw a 
dividing line between the two, because the same elements of music are used in 
sacred and secular compositions and the principles of form and style are alike. 
Dilthey believes that polyphony is the adequate and characteristic style for 
religious music. Yet secular music, likewise, can be polyphonic and often is, In 
accord with his basic views, Dilthey considers truly religious music that which 
is inspired by a religious experience. The listener who has had such experiences 


himself will recognize genuine religious music by his own religious response. 


This line of thought, although not quite complete according to our present 
thinking, brings us closer to answering the crucial question: what is religious art? 
The sentimental hymn or anthem, the cheap religious painting, Bach’s oratorios 
and Raphael’s madonnas, are they all works of religious art? I would advocate 
an answer to this question on a partly relativistic, partly authoritative basis. 
While the religious experience may have been homogeneous in Bach’s time and 
for his congregation, it is extremely diversified for the society of today. It will be 
difficult to agree on a definition of “religion” and “religious experience.’’ Who- 
ever responds religiously to a poem, piece of music or painting or sculpture, is 
entitled to consider it religious if he believes that the author has had a genuine 
religious experience, naive or mature, which he wants to communicate. The 
subject need not be religious in the common sense; a sunflower can be painted 
and experienced as a praise to the divine beauty of nature and its Creator, Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony can be accepted as a deeply spiritual work. While the 
attribute “religious” can thus be determined only subjectively, the question if a 
work is ‘‘art” should be answered by the minority of experienced critics, be they 
professionals or laymen, whose judgment can be respected because it is based on 
knowledge and sensitivity. 

It does not seem that Dilthey’s ideas on the aesthetics of music have had any 
influence. Yet they deserve to be known, if only to strengthen the ranks of those 
who do not adhere to the strictly formalistic theory on the meaning of music. In 
his detailed discussion of the controversy between purists and those who relate 
music to extramusical values, John Hospers listed Hanslick and Gurney as the 
purists and only J. W. N. Sullivan on the other side.'® Dilthey’s opinion could be 
added to Sullivan’s. More recently, Norman Cazden has pointed out that in the 
formal elements of musical art references to real human experiences are embodied 
which can be brought to the open by a “realistic” analysis." 

This brief presentation of Wilhelm Dilthey’s contribution to the philosophy of 
music shows that his ideas, interesting in themselves, gain fuller meaning in the 
light of his poetics and views on aesthetics in general. 

10 John Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, 1946), Chap. IV. 

11 Norman Cazden, ‘‘Towards a Theory of Realism in Music,’”’ J AAC, X, 135-151, and 
‘Realism in Abstract Music,’? Music and Letters, XXXVI, No. 1. 
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Ma.Lraux, ANpRE. The Voices of Silence (Les Voix du Silence). English translation by Stuart 
Gilbert. New York, 1953, Doubleday and Co., pp. 661, $25.00. First published in English 
as The Psyc hology of Artin 3 vols.: Museum without W alls; The Creative Act; The Twilight 
of the Absolute. New York, 1949-50. Pantheon Books 
Occasionally a book appears which deserves reviewing, not only on its first appearance 

but after several years of reconsideration. These second thoughts may confirm or modify 

one’s first impression, and may agree or disagree with the first prevailing judgment on the 
book’s importance. Such a book, certainly, is Malraux’s The Voices of Silence, first published 
in three volumes as The Psychology of Art. Hailed by Edmund Wilson as ‘‘one of the really 
great books of our time,’’ and DY the Time Literary S ipple ment (London) as ‘‘one of the 
capital books of the half-century,’ it has enjoyed a tremendous sale as well as critical praise 
in English as in French 

The first critical reaction was not entirely of such unqualified praise. After admiring the 
magnificently chosen and reproduced illustrations, the elegant printing and paper, the bril 
liant sweep of the book as a “‘great prose poem,’’ more than one reviewer made somewhat 
the same remarks as did A. Hyatt Mayor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
in the Magazine of Art for October 1951. Malraux, he said, ‘‘goes right along at the splendid 
clip of his own thought, without regard sometimes, for fact.’’ ‘““The rush and wind of 
his grand ipse dizrit,’’ Mayor continued, is combined with “‘prejudices brought right up to 
the minute. Malraux should never be taken literally, often not as fact, and sometimes not 
even seriously.’’ Most of the rhapsodic, superlative reviews of the book have been by liter 
ary men, not by historians or critics of the visual arts. It has found more favor among the 
general public than as a text for the college study of art history 

If, indeed, it were generally regarded as a prose poem six hundred fifty pages long, and 
as the personal, emotional reverie of a gifted fiction-writer, little harm would be done 

Praise on this basis could then be less reserved. Unfortunately, it is taken by many readers 

as a complete and adequate history of the visual arts, factually reliable as well as beautiful 

in style, and containing all an educated person needs to know about the subject. This it 
certainly is not 

The lukewarmness of art experts toward it is dismissed by Malraux admirers as mere pro 
fessional envy, the resentment of timid, narrow, grubbing specialists against a mind of 
larger scope and power. This charge is not entirely groundless. Much historical scholarship 


about minute facts and so drily factual in tone as to create a public demand for 


in art, as in other fields, has indeed become so over specialized, so cautious and pedantit 
the | 
th F 


e large 
scale synthesis, relieved by some grace of style. The Voices of Silence is a work of literary 
art in its own right; but it is not a historical synthesis and does not claim to be. Nor is it a 
Psychology of Art, and its author was wise; in abandoning this first, misleading title 

Much the same hunger for unity and comprehensiveness impelled the public a generation 
ago to greet with lavish praise the four-volume History of Art by Elie Faure, also finely 
illustrated for its time and well translated from the French by Walter Pach. Yet sober, 
second judgment led to the conclusion that Faure was mostly empty, flowery verbiage, and 
he is forgotten today. The same hunger led to the tremendous vogue of Spengler’s Decline 
of the West, and later that of Toynbee’s Study of History. Both of these have greater scope 
than Malraux, along with more questionable theories. Malraux has few if any origi 
nal theories or distinctive ideas; his book is not a systematic or philosophic history of art 
or of culture. But it rambles so widely over the various styles and periods of painting and 
sculpture (architecture and other visual arts are almost ignored) as to give an impression 
of completeness. On almost every page the eye is startled and delighted with some picture, 
often in color, of an exquisite yet unfamiliar work, or of some familiar one, here newly and 
effectively shown. This delight diffuses itself gratefully over the text as well, making the 
reader assume that it, too, must be equally important. 

As to Malraux’s main ideas about art one cannot argue that, like Spengler’s, they are 
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false and pernicious. Most of them are true and valuable, but far from new. His avoidance 
of footnotes and references to previous writings, which befits the flowing, literary style, 
is welcome to the casual reader, but obscures indebtedness to other historians and scholars. 
There is nothing especially new in pointing out that museums, photographs, and other re 
productions have brought world art to the twentieth-century Western observer as never 
before, or that we now tend to regard and compare its different styles as phases in one world 
culture, one continuous evolution. But Malraux has emphasized this fact with exceptional 
eloquence and fresh examples. The same can be said of his insistent thesis that, through 
art, man seeks and attains a kind of immortality, defying his destiny of individual death. 
The same can be said of his assertion that we reconstruct past art in the light of present 
knowledge and attitudes; that it is hard to do so accurately; that we owe the spirit of hu- 
malistic inquiry to Greece; that art expresses past values; that the artist is always condi- 
tioned by past art, and does not create merely from his own soul or from observing nature; 
that an artist often realizes his style most fully in his latest works; that the belief in abso 
lutes, religious and otherwise, has declined in modern culture, giving way to a belief in many 
relative values; that the emphasis on eternal things has been replaced by that on historical 
change; that post-Baroque painting sought to express movement and led to the cinema; 
that recent painting has largely dispensed with narrative and representational values. 
Original or not, there is value in this age of confused ideologies in reasserting the value of 
Greek and modern humanism. As against the excessive worship of Oriental art, Malrau: 
does well to declare that for three hundred years the Orient has not produced a single work 
of art comparable with the supreme works of the West; that it is the past of the Orient which 
challenges the weaknesses in our culture, and that our present aim is to achieve an inter- 
national humanism. 

In all the six hundred fifty pages, the most original and enlightening part, for those not 
already acquainted with the general history of art, is the discussion of coins. Here Malraux 
speaks as one who has made a direct and intensive study; here his comments utilize and 


explain the pictures, instead of bypassing them as usual with vague and sweeping general 


ities. Upon a minute analysis of the stylistic changes in European coins from 350 
B.C. through the Celtic and other “barbarian’”’ products of Western Europe, he builds a 
clear and reasonable conception of “retrograde art’’—or, rather, of the difference between 
truly disintegrative regression and that which gradually evolves a new style while breaking 
down the old. His concept of the basic, distinctive ‘“‘schema”’ in each great artist’s personal 
style is also suggestive, and might well have been further developed. Throughout, Malraux 
displays the broadly sensitive, acute perception and darting intelligence of a well-educated 
French litiérateur in the best tradition. 

Alas, as often as one’s admiration is caught by a brilliant metaphor, it is repelled by a 
vague, false, or exaggerated generalization at some crucial point, where solid evidence and 
clear thinking might have raised the text from a literary tour de force to a cultural history 
of permanent value. What confidence can one have in a historian who flatly asserts that our 
culture has lost all sense of religious communion and also its trust in reason, ‘‘now that the 
knowledge that the thinking mind is incapable of regulating even the most ordinary activ- 
ities of life has come to play a leading part in our modern civilization—which, moreover, 
declines to regulate its irrationality’’? (P. 496). As a literary man and not a scientific his 
torian, Malraux cannot resist the temptation to exaggerate and oversimplify, to ignore 
negative instances in order to achieve the striking, dramatic statement instead of the cau 
tious one, diluted and weakened by careful reservations. To say ‘‘we know now that 
Progress and Science mean the atom bomb; that the human predicament is not amenable 
to logie’’—this without hope or qualification—is to speak merely as a victim of the common, 
postwar, European neurosis; as one of those whose minds have been sickened and darkened 
by personal experience of the horrors of war. To such a mind we may look for grimly pathetic 
fiction, but not for a sane and reliable estimate of present Western culture and its future 
possibilities. To be sure, one cannot disprove his dismal outlook for the future, or those of 
Spengler and Toynbee. It is shared by other pessimistic novelists and playwrights on both 
sides of the ocean, but not, on the whole, by social scientists and men of action. As a descrip- 
tion of present Western culture it is, to say the least, one-sided and exaggerated 
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Malraux’s interpretation of recent art is again that of the literary man, who is more 
sensitive to emotional and cultural associations than to the visible forms and styles them- 
selves. He often speaks of ‘‘form’”’ and “‘style,’’ but never pauses to define these concepts 
in clear, consistent terms, or to analyze thoroughly a single work of art in terms of them. 
Such analysis, of course, would be tedious to the literary man and to many of his readers. 
Instead, with the marvellously complex forms and varied styles of African sculpture in front 
of him, he hints mysteriously at man’s surrender to the ‘‘dark underworld of being”’ as the 
real meaning of their present influence. For him, as for Spengler, Toynbee, and other de 
spisers of recent art, the vogue of the pfimitive is an anxious quest for the diabolical, 
brutal, and insane: ‘‘What our anxiety-ridden age is trying to discern in the arts of savages 
is not only the expression of another world, but also that of those monsters of the abyss 
which the psychoanalyst fishes for with nets, and politics or war with dynamite.”’ (P. 
575). There is little sign that he has grasped the positive, constructive side of recent art 
itself, in its manifold experiments with visual form, or the qualities of primitive design and 
form which have led recent artists to admire and emulate it 

He exaggerates the extent to which present science is “‘alien’’ toward art (p. 593), ps 
because his view of ‘‘art’’ (in this book, at least) is limited to painting and sculpture; thus 
ignoring architecture, city planning, industrial design, and all those typically modern, 
Western developments in which science and art have been intimately allied. He ignores the 
debt of literature itself to science, especially psychology, and brushes aside the cinema as 
one of those popular ‘‘arts of delectation’’ which do not deserve to be taken seriously. Such 
“arts” of wide popular appeal and use, especially novels and films based on story-telling, 
he considers opposite to ali ‘‘true art’’; they ‘‘might be called anti-art.’’ And what is the 
criterion of ‘‘true art,’”’ aside from not appealing to the pleasure of the moment? Here again 
we are met with vague evasions, as in the statement that what survives in masterpieces is 
that which has ‘‘greatest density,’’ or that ‘“‘true values’’ are those for which men ‘‘will 
accept poverty, contumely, and sometimes death.”’ In spite of his apparent liberalism and 
naturalism, Malraux’s taste in art is grimly anti-hedonistic and anti-democratic, with little 
room for the common joys and gaieties of human life which other Frenchmen have managed 
to reconcile with traditional religion. 

By thus excluding from his view those arts and types of art which have reached a wide 
public, Malraux is able to accept the familiar, current theory that artists today have de 
tached and isolated themselves from society; that painting is now its 1 end, with all 
outside considerations excluded; that the only community open to the art day consists 
of his own kind (p. 602). To defend this theory, he must ignore the great increase in art edu 
cation, also the vast popularity of Post-impressionist and even current abstract art today, 
as indicated by the very phenomena which he himself has emphasized: museum attendance 
and the sale of reproductions. Only by ignoring such objective facts can he insist that mod 
ern art has built up a little world of its own, apart from everything else and existing in its 
own right (p. 616 

The nature and worth of contemporary art and culture are notoriously debatable; so it is 
possible to allow a certain latitude of interpretation to any author in this realm, while 
pointing out his limitations and prejudices. As to older styles and periods, there is more 
established knowledge, and the reckless inaccuracies abounding in The Voices of Silence 
can be challenged more definitely. Some of these are merely trivial, far-fetched attempts to 
be startling, as in the statement (p. 635) that Rembrandt’s Supper at Emn 


ther to the seventeenth century nor to Holland.’’ But others are serious 


No one who had really seen the Hellenistic Odyssey paintings in the Vatican could asse 


that Leonardo, by blurring outlines, invented a way of rendering space such as Europe had 
never known before (p. 70-1 How could anyone who had seen the Minoan Harvester Vase 
or Egyptian painting and sculpture, especially the naturalistic portraits, battle and hunting 
scenes, and the figure-drawings of Ikhnaton’s time, declare (p. 76-7) that the Acropolis 
youths are “‘the first faces to be wholly human,” or that the movement of the Greek statue 
was “the first movement known to art’’? Can one have any acquaintance with Chinese 
art and literature, with Chinese naturalism and insouctance in religious matters, and still 


generalize about ‘‘the oriental’s groveling before a fear-compelling Presence’? (P. 149 
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What strange, inverted reasoning to say that Buddhism, though Asiatic, is not oriental 
because it lacks this groveling! In the museums of Paris, is there not enough Buddhist art, 
together with reproductions of the Ajanta frescoes, of Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan 
Buddhist paintings, to disprove the statement that Buddhist art “practically ignored ani 
mals’’ and was ‘‘exempt from movement’’? (Pp. 151-3). And so on 

For the pictures it contains, T’he Voices of Silence is probably worth the price. As a prose 
poem, it is too long, and makes too much unmerited claim to value as history. What is true 
and reliable in it has been, for the most part, better said by experts in the field. From it the 
layman may imbibe an enthusiasm for world art and a sense of its variety and importance; 
results which are all to the good, but which can elsewhere be attained with fewer disad 
vantages. 

Tuomas Munro 


Rupravr, Lucien. Le Repas d’Emmaiis: Etude d’un theme plastique et de ses variations en 
I I 1 


peinture et en sculpture. Paris, 1956, Nouvelles Editions Latines. Vol. 1 (Texte), pp. 286 


+ 2 folding charts. Vol. 2 (Documents), pp. 8 + 283 ills 

The branch of aesthetics known as “‘aesthetic morphology”’ or the ‘morphology of art”’ 
is devoted to the comparative analysis and interpretation of form in the arts; that is, of the 
varieties of structure which occur in paintings, buildings, poems, symphonies, and other 
works of art in all periods.' At the present time, few competent scholars are devoting their 
efforts exclusively to this special field, although form analysis constitutes an increasingly 
important element in the historiography of the arts. It has an increasing role also in the 
criticism of the arts, as for example in the so-called ‘‘New Criticism”’ of literature. But when 
thus combined with discussions of chronology, influence, and evaluation, its own main prob 
lems tend to be somewhat obscured and subordinated. As an objective, descriptive study 
the comparative analysis of forms needs to emphasize recurrent types and relationships, 
rather than genetic sequences, aesthetic values, or other outside considerations. As such it 
is basic in the development of scientific aesthetics, as the study of plant and animal forms 
was basic in the growth of modern biology. Historical theories (such as that of evolution 
and critical judgments cannot go very far in the direction of science without such objective 
data on the nature of works of art. An understanding of their nature cannot be attained 
through a priori speculation on what the philosopher thinks art is or ought to be, but only 
through direct, intensive observation and empirical generalization 

This emergent branch of science is proceeding slowly and without wide acclaim, through 
the devoted labors of a few solitary pioneers, notably Lucien Rudrauf of Paris and Stras 
bourg. Although researches and publications of this kind are long and expensive, French 
scholarship is fortunate in the aid of such an admirable institution as the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, which is able and willing to subsidize it in a modest way. Retired 
for several years from his university chair, Dr. Rudrauf has been focusing his great histori 
cal erudition and his Cartesian clarity of method on a single line of investigation. The result 
is definitely not a graceful, literary essay on art appreciation or a straight historical nar 
rative. To those who insist on an easy, emotional approach to art, it will seem tediously 
analytical, detailed and plodding, full of technical terms and formulas; but these are neces 
sary traits of scientific research. Among the dry details, there are frequent glimpses of a 
warm and sensitive personality, not unmoved by the fascinations of his subject, but deter 
mined above all to understand it rationally. 

As in any other field, investigations in the morphology of art can be extensive or inten 
sive, embracing many types and aspects of artistic form or concentrating on a few of them 
Dr. Rudrauf’s approach is highly intensive, restricted to a single set of phenomena and 
determined to explore these exhaustively in respect to a few selected characteristics. Only 
through the completion and synthesis of many such inquiries can the foundations of an exact 


science be laid 


' For a general account of aesthetic morphology, see T. Munro, ‘‘The Morphology of Art 
as a Branch of Aesthetics,”? JAAC, XII, 4 (June ’54), p. 438. Reprinted in Toward Science 
in Aesthetics, New York 1956. 
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“he phe nomena chosen for study in the present book are the various represt 
In painting, sculpture, and other visual media—of the Biblical incident of the S 
Emmaiis. The characteristics explored in these examples are the different s 
rangements of the three main figures in them (Jesus and the two dis iples , and 
dynamic attitudes and inte rrelations, as in the case where Jes , pears a dominant 
radiant, while the others recoil from him in fear and s irprise 


theme in these respects, ill possible combinations and permut e variable f 
in it, are theoretically charted. Actual examples of most of them are brought forw 
of the hundreds of pictures to which the second volume is devote of t 


} 
} i 


1e five succe 


phases of the story, one—when Jesus breaks the bread—is most 


Each resultant type and s ibtype is analyzed and to some exten 
tages and disadv intages for conveying the essentials of the t as narrated by 
Luke. Some types of composition, as one might expect, have been especially favored and 
others avoided; some have been favored by artists of a certain period and style (Roman 
esque, Gothic, Renaiss nce, Baroque, or recent). The reasons for s ich favor and avoidance, 
the factors which help determine the choice of a certain spatial and “dynamopla a 
structure, are set forth in detail. The work of a particular artist is shown as a choice f 
definite range of possible types of form, whether consciously or unconsciously, ra 
as a completely new creation out of nothing. An understanding of these possibilitic 
be of help to the artist - at least to one of intellectual temperan ent; it will certainly 
help to the critic, aesthetician, or historian 

The significance and value of Dr. Rudrauf’s work are not limited to the particular 
“theme” of the S ipper at Emmaiis. This theme is considered as an example of a pictorial 
situation involving three main figures. (Supplementary figures such as servants are dis 
cussed in relation to them). The main outlines of a technique for analyzing form were pre 
sented in Dr. Rudrauf’s earlier book, L’ Annonciation (1943). There asimpler theme involving 
only two main figures, the Angel and the Virgin, was selected.2 The characters and inter 
relations of any two or three such figures will naturally differ in different stories; but there 
will be certain common elements in the task of representing them on a flat or sculptured 
surface. These include the number of horizontal planes and vertical levels through which 
the figures shall be distributed, whether their arrangement shall be axial or non-axial 


whether their attitudes shall be opposite o! similar, whether one sh dominate, and so on 


Certain themes or situations are shown to be “‘morphogenetic’’ in the sense of inspiring 


many varied representations, many new types of formal embodiment, each with distinctive 


1 


features. The conceptual apparatus which is here developed in relation 


subject adds materially to our understanding of artistic representation in 


Hopin, J. P. The Dilemma of Being Modern. London, 1 156, | t lge a Kegan Paul, pp 
271, Ss plates, 25s. 
Joseph Paul Hodin is an internationally-minded art wh 3 philosophi 
sadth and scientific knowledge with sensitive perception and literary eloquen Trained 


} ] 


in philo ophy and art history at the universitiés of Prague Stockholm, Paris, and London 


he has lived since 1944 in England, where he directed studies at the Institute of Contem 
porary Arts until 1953. He has since devoted his time to writing and editing. He i 
ary foreign member of the Iditorial Council of this Journal, in which several of hi 
have appeare | 

Dr. Hodin’s main interest is in the avant-garde, experimental movements ‘ontempo 
rary painting and sculpture, whose leading figures he interprets with uncommon insight; he 
is also alive to current trends in literature and in the general climate of European thought. 


His comments on particular works of art are based on direct, intensive study and often on 
I 


> Excerpts from this book were presented in English translation in the Journal 
thetics and Art Criticism for June, 1949 (Vol. VII, No. 4). p 325, along with a biographic i] 
sketch of the author (p. 382). In a later issue, Dr. Rudrauf published a general summary of 
his work under the title, ‘“The Morphology of Art and the Psychology of the Artist, 


JAAC, XII, l, p 18 Sept D4 


of Aes 
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personal acquaintance with the artists; but he can also appraise them with some detach 
ment, against the disturbed and sombre background of war and postwar pessimism. The 
present book is a selection of his essays on art, psychology and literature, written during the 
past fifteen years. They are grouped under four headings: ‘‘The Voice of the Pioneers”’ 
(Kafka, Munch, Ensor, Chagall); ‘““The Expressionists’’? (Kokoschka, Josephson, Hill 
~The English” (Moore, Nicholson, Sutherland, and others), and ‘““‘The Metamorphosis of 
Values”? (Goethe, Freud, Read, Malraux). 

A statement by the publisher on the jacket of the book refers to “the development of his 
critical approach to the work of art from a romantic and expressionist angle to a conception 
more scientifically founded, both in ideology and in the use of aesthetic terms.’’ But the 
essays are not arranged in chronological order, and a continuous development from romantic 
to scientific is not easy to discern. On the contrary, the earliest is that on Freud, and of it 
the author says in his preface, with what sounds almost like a recantation, ‘It would be 
difficult today, fifteen years after the essay on Freud was written, to subseribe to the some 
what narrow proscientific view which prevailed at the beginning of this century and with 
which this essay ends.’”’ In the essays written in England, during the author’s close associa 
tion with Herbert Read at the Institute and elsewhere, the influence of that poetic critic is 
apparent; and Read has cheerfully acknowledged himself as a romantic and an “‘unregen 
erate Bergsonian.’’ Like Read, Hodin is now more sympathetic toward Jung, who is more 
than half a mystic and supernaturalist, than toward the naturalistic Freud. Some of Dr 
Hodin’s earlier essays in which the scientific approach is most evident (with a consequent 
sacrifice of literary charm) are not republished here.' There is no slackening in his tendency 
(shared with many orthodox dualists, pantheists, and oriental mystics) to blame the world’s 
present woes on “‘materialistic and mechanistic science.’’ Like Bergson the vitalist and 
Whitehead the Platonist, he tends as a rule to think of science as essentially analytic, dis 
secting, and hostile to the artist’s vision. He ignores the contributions of American natural- 
istic philosophers, such as Dewey and Santayana, whose world-views are constructive, 
healthy-minded, and far from blind to aesthetic and other spiritual values. 

In reacting from what he rightly considers the excessive, neurotic pessimism of Kafka, 
Spengler, and other prophets of despair, Hodin turns back to Goethe for the way out; for a 
return to harmonious unity between the inner and outer, the subjective and objective, the 
perceptual, emotional, imaginative, and intellectual. Goethe is indeed a good prophet to 
invoke in the present cultural climate, and many of his warnings as quoted by Dr. Hodin 
(for example, against dry intellectualism and excessive specialization) are still amazingly 


pertinent. But is it necessary to go back that far for a gleam of light? Wise proph 
} 


ets have not been lacking since Goethe’s time, including many within the ranks of science 
itself. They are well aware of the dangers of atomistic thinking and dtomic bombs, yet con 

vinced that science is not essentially hostile to art or to the highest human values; that, if 
broadened in outlook and utilized for ideal goals, it can still provide a way out—in fact, the 
only possible way out—of present troubles. To blame science for these troubles is no more 
reasonable than to blame Christian ethics for the incessant wars and oppressions of the 
Middle Ages. Like many European writers, Dr. Hodin tends to use the terms “‘science,’’ 
”” “mechanism,”’ “‘pragmatism,’’and ‘‘progress” in very narrow 
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‘‘naturalism, materialism, 
and unfavorable senses, whereas American philosophers have redefined them, along with 
the naturalistic worldview in general, so as to avoid previous errors and excesses. It is 
hard for this reviewer to sympathize with the familiar denunciations of science by European 
antinaturalists. However, Dr. Hodin is also quite aware of the dangers and abuses of ex- 
treme, romantic anti-intellectualism, and of the values of scientific method when rightly 
used. In a more systematic book, expressing only his matured reflections on the issue, he 
will no doubt set forth his position more clearly and consistently. 

In the meantime these essays, expressing his changes of attitude through fifteen eventful 
years, have great value as acute interpretations of individual artists and artistic trends. 


For example, ‘“‘Style and Personality: a Graphological Portrait of Oscar Kokoschka.”’ 
(JAAC, VI, 3, March 1948, p. 209). 
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Dr. Hodin is at his best in revealing the inner life, the conflicts with reality, the fantasy 
worlds of beauty and terror, of such enfants maudits du siécle as Munch and Kafka; also in 
analyzing the psychology and stylistic character of expressionism. 

“We do not mind,’’ he quotes Kokoschka as saying in 1945, “‘the stench of the funeral 
pyre of the world. Since Humanism is dead, man is soulless, he no longer cares whether he 
lives or dies. The march of industrial civilization will be marked with utter ruin and destruc 
tion ”” In 1957, in spite of persistent evils and dangers, things do not look quite so bad; 
certainly not in sheltered America, and evidently not to Dr. Hodin in England. He declares 
in no uncertain terms, at the end of his essay on Kafka, that the latter’s despairing negativ 
ism was a psychopathic symptom; and that ‘‘The future belongs to a life-affirming monism, 
in whose rays .. . an all-embracing reverence for life will ripen, like a sweet fruit out of the 
smoking blood of the generations.’? However excessive, twentieth-century pessimism is a 
historic phenomenon of great importance. It deserves intensive study as a prevailing mood 
in much of our greatest art. Were he not so sympathetic toward this mood, while yet philo- 
sophically detached from it, Dr. Hodin could not so deftly interpret the art which issues 
from it, or the dilemma of being alive and sensitive in the nineteen-thirties, forties, and 
hiities 


Tuomas Munro 


House, Humpury. Aristotle’s Poetics. London, 1956, Rupert Hart-Davis, pp. 128, 9s 6d 

Intended primarily as a textbook, House’s mode st, refreshing tj bar, re lable volume 
should be of interest to all aesthetically-minded people. For it is time that the Aristotle of 
the Poetics erected for demolition should be known as a fabrication—as well as the Aristotle 
who is defended for the wrong reasons. 

House places Aristotle in his time, views the Poetics in the context of other of his works 
keeps close to the text, and, when necessary, refers to the original Greek. He shows that 
Aristotle was a thinker predominately interested in the “‘ ‘good life’ as it is livable by man 
on earth, in a society of his fellow-men.”’ As against Plato, Aristotle believed that poetry 
educated the emotions which were an indispensable part of the ‘‘good’’ man, used the “‘in 


i 


ductive method” in his analysis, never lost sight of the medium, subordinated “sweeping 


theories of value’’ to particular facts and circumstances, and knew more about what went 
on in the “‘soul’”’ than his teacher 

Sut Aristotle did not, any more than Plato, consider poetry in isolation. It is necessary, 
for instance, to consider Aristotle’s whole theory to understand his apparent distinction 
between plot and character; to have read the Ethics to understand that ‘‘the phrase ‘tragic 
flaw’ should be treated with suspicion.”’ 

House, who has something fresh and pertinent to say about the majority of frequently 
misunderstood, complicated Aristotelian terms, warns they should not be treated 
they were ‘fixities and definites.’ ’’ Building up from the least to the most difficult, he 
cusses ‘‘a living organism,’’ plot, episode, probability and necessity, conviction, character, 
‘‘goodness’”’ of character, appropriateness of character, ‘‘likeness’’ of character, consist 
ency, hamartia, peripety, discovery, pity and fear, catharsis, pleasure, imitation. Of these, 
the most insignificant for this reviewer is catharsis because of its very loose use in current 
books and articles. 

Pity in Aristotle is not altruistic, but like fear, a self-regarding instinct. To pity we must 
have characters “‘like’’ ourselves—good but not pre-eminently good. A good man should 
enjoy pleasure, not suffer pain; and conversely, a bad man should suffer pain not enjoy 
pleasure. Tragedy shows an upset of this ideal order. ‘‘Aristotle’s pity and fear are sym 
pathy for the good part of mankind in the bad part of their experiences; this is the emotional 
side of justice’ and should be worthily exercised. To purge away the ‘‘painful’’ elements of 
pity and fear would mean, as House says referring to the Rhetoric, to deprive the good and 
wise man of a part of his emotional equipment—very bad Aristotle indeed. To get rid of their 
“‘self-regarding’’ element would “‘sweep away the very possibility of having any sympathy 
at all.’’ 


In Greek catharsis is not limited narrowly in meaning. Medically, for instance, the term 
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can be used both quantitatively and qualitatively—qualitatively as the restoration of the 
proper equilibrium, of a wellbeing ‘‘which can be physical, moral, mental, emotional and so 
on.”’ So viewed, the term is directly related to Aristotle’s ‘‘Mean”’ in the wider context of 
his thought. Catharsis means to “temper and reduce [pity and fear] to just measure fs 
as Milton quoted by House says. The theory of catharsis, therefore, cannot be taken 
out of Aristotle’s entire theory because it is an aspect of it. Nor can it be understood di 
vorced from its larger context; it is ‘‘more than just a piece of special pleading in answer 
to Plato.” 


DorotHy F. MERCER 


ALBERTI, Leon Barista. On Painting. (Trans. by John R. Spencer.) New Haven, 1956, 

Yale University Press, pp. 141, $3.50 
pa Vinci, LEonNaARDO. Treatise on Painting. (Trans. by A. Philip McMahon, with introduc 

tion by Ludwig H. Heydenreich.) Princeton University Press, 1956, Vol. I (Trans.), pp 

443; Vol. II (Fac.), pp. 535, $20.00. 

For a thoughtful approach to the aesthetic and the attitudes of the art of the Renais 
sance as it emerged, Alberti’s On Painting is clearly the one most valuable source book 
Indeed, perhaps in no other case has a major reorientation in painting found a contemporary 
analyst who was at once an articulate writer and himself a member of the group. Therefore 
the first English translation since the 18th century is a happy event, marked typically by the 
pleasure that one feels in being able to assign the book to students 

Mr. Spencer’s view of the book is in the tradition of Kern and Panofsky, recently restated 
by White, which gives chief importance to the analysis of perspective. He writes that his 
notes become less frequent not only as the reader’s familiarity grows but as the problems 
become less ‘‘complex’’—-which means, less technical. The concreteness of the geometry, 
the pleasure of solving the theorems, gives a specious value to this section in itself. Yet if, 
as Mr. Spencer rightly says, Alberti’s importance is his connection with the painters, we 
need to recall that we do not admire Masaccio because his perspective was good, even if 


there are books which imply as much. The second book, less technological, is actually mor 


complex and rewarding for the essence of Renaissance attitudes. Somehow it seems typical 
that, handling the mathematics with high precision, Mr. Spencer falls into errors of 
translation later on, and gives up any attempt to render the key word istoria. (It -corre 
sponds well to ‘“‘narrative,’’ which perhaps seemed unhappy because we give it academic 
connotations. Yet the academic descendants of Alberti are rightly noted here in the intro 
duction.) This latter aspect of Alberti has been the emphasis of the Italian commentators 
Venturi, Vesco, Pittaluga) in a tradition summarized thoroughly if overenthusiastically 
by Malle in his fine Italian edition of 1950. Mr. Spencer in his introduction notes the em 
phasis on mathematics and on dramatic narrative, but does not consider their cross-polli 
nation, which is at the heart of this art. His brief notes on the painters are so condensed, and 
so evidently based on a special concept not possible to expound here, as to be of little use 
The greatest value of the edition is the careful collation of the Latin and Italian Mss 
with the passages omitted in the latter italicized, and resulting in some clearing up of dark 
passages. Its greatest fault is the errors of translation. At the risk of overemphasis, it seems 
best to give the rest of the space to these for the reader’s benefit, noting only a selection of 
those which relate to the broad aesthetic ideas. Prologue, p. 39, ‘‘anyone famous or long 
standing”’ should be ‘‘anyone famous in antiquity”’ (the whole passage compares antiquity 
and the present). P. 43, ‘‘figure,’’ p. 44, ‘‘point’’ (same word); ‘‘mark’’ would be clearer. P. 
55, ‘‘splendid”’ should be ‘‘shining’’; this is one of the fairly rare false transliterations. P. 59, 
“no arrow to shoot,’’? rather ‘‘nowhere to point the arrow.’’ P. 65, ‘‘prices’’ should be 
‘“‘appreciation” (pregi not preti7); one example refers to a price but following other forms of 
approval appear. P. 68, ‘‘describing this space’’—correct only in the geometric sense; 
Ibid., “subtly” 


rather “thin” or ‘‘fine’’; another false transliteration, given correctly elsewhere. Ibid., the 


” 


“drawing” would be better. Ibid., “more planes” rather several planes. 


parallels as you prefer’’ should be ‘“‘as many parallels as you prefer.’’ P. 71, ‘“‘marks out lights 
and shades with its lines’’ should be ‘‘shows itself by its lines, lights and shades.’’ [bid., 
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“Circumscription remains to be treated’”’ should be “‘Of circumscription there remains to 
be treated’’ (it had been partly handled already P. 71, “turn to the shadows” should be 
“derive it from a shadow.”’ (Corlo is coglierlo). P. 72, ‘a type of beauty” should be “‘a single 
beauty.” P. 73, “because I have noticed” should be ‘‘although.” P. 74, for ‘“‘athlete”’ read 


Dp 


“‘laborer.”’ P. 75, for ‘“‘provinces”’ read “‘landscapes.”’ P. 89, “appear in relief and seem to 


have mass” should conclude ‘‘. . . and lifelike.’’ P. 91, “gives pleasure”’ is absurd; ‘‘returns 


the benefit” is correct. Ibid., change to ‘‘Phidias, more famous than other painters.” P. 92, 
“‘liveliness’’ should be “‘loveliness.”’ P. 94 ‘“‘and always the things will turn out more beauti 
fully’’ should be ‘‘and always pick the most beautiful.’ P. 96, change to ‘“‘Serapion was not 
able to paint men, everything else he painted well.’’ Ibid, for ‘‘fastidiousness’’ read ‘‘an 
noyance.”’ P. 98, ‘‘what it was praised for trying” should be ‘“‘what it was praiseworthy to 
try 


The translation of the Leonardo treatise is of great interest, though a less fundamental 
addition to our reference tools. The key point is that McMahon showed, and Heydenreich 
has confirmed, that when Leonardo’s pupils arranged his notes into the treatise, they used 
many of his texts of which the Mss. are now lost. We can thus enrich our knowledge of Leon 
ardo’s writings. However, it is hard to agree with Heydenreich’s view that these texts are 
not repetitious. The pupils were evidently assembling the scattered notes which Leonardo 
had frequently jotted down, without rewriting them. Thus, even for the English reader, the 
gain of knowledge over the familiar editions of McCurdy and the great text of Richter is 
chiefly an enrichment of points elready available. Many readers, however, will find pleasuré 
in the loving apparatus which has been supplied. The index, far from having the usual silly 
limitation to proper names, runs through entries like battle, beauty, birds, bodies, cities, 
clouds, color—to cite only larger ones. A selective systematic bibliography by Kate Steinitz 
is of high quality. The curious decision to present the Italian in a facsimile makes reading 
very hard indeed, but of course helped to make publicaiion financially practical and avoids 
typographical errors 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Munro, Tuomas. Art Education: its Philosophy and Psychology. Selected Essays. New York 

1956, The Liberal Arts Press, pp. xvi + 387, $5.00 

Since 1925, the original publication date of the first essay included in this vol 
ume, Thomas Munro has been writing conclusive statements on the philosophy and the 
psychology of art education. During that time influential writing in the field has also been 
done by John Dewey, Herbert Read, Viktor Lowenfeld, Victor d’Amico, Gyorgy Kepe 
Moholy-Nagy, R. R. Tomlinson, Edwin Ziegfeld, Susanne Langer, C. D. Gaitskell, and 
others. While it would be unrealistic to assume that so diverse a group of creative teachers 
were all beholden to Munro for a framework within which their contributions may be placed, 
nevertheless it can be suggested that this volume of Munro’s be used by the student as such 
an aid 

It is Munro’s special accomplishment to see the whole realm of art teaching and to write 
of it with a clarity which encourages the reader to believe that he had thought these matters 
out for himself, only to have Munro verify the reader’s discernment 

For those of us who have, over two or three decades, come upon the essays which make 
up the volume, it is easy to realize the importance of having them brought together 
They have been revised in the present volume, and much new material has been added. The 
paper “‘Art and Adolescence,”’ first published by the Worcester Museum in 1932, could prop 
rely serve as a keynote to the 1957 meeting of the National Art Education Association, 
devoted to the subject ‘‘Art Meets the Needs of the Adolescent 

The articles on the work of Franz Cizek and on ‘‘Artistic Development and Logical 
Synthesis,’’ which dealt with the teaching of A. W. Dow, were published in 1925 and 1926 
respectively. Each article states a position of enduring value. In the Cizek article Munro 
examines the effort to keep children’s art expression ‘“‘pure’’ by trying to keep them unex 
posed to the vulgarity of popular adult art. The impossibility of that kind of protection has 
been grossly accentuated by TV. The great value lost to the Cizek students by not visiting 
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Vienna’s galleries as part of their art experience was a considerable price to pay for keeping 


inspiration personal and childlike. As Munro points out, the influences of magazine and 
billboard could be seen as dominant in these students’ work. 

His analysis of the shortcomings of a logical synthesis of art elements has never been 
widely enough read or understood. The syntheses in the arts provided by Kepes, Albers, 
Arnheim, and even by Paul Klee, are valuable insights to the professional student. How 
ever, when a synthesis of art elements is used as a basis for a developmental program of art 
education it is psychologically unsound, as Munro pointed out in 1926. 

The volume includes a new introduction on ‘‘Aesthetic Education as a Part of General 
Education.’’ This is followed by the essays first published by Munro in 1941 in Art in Ameri- 
can Life and Education, the Fortieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. These essays on the psychological approach to art education, the basis of creative 
ability, and the nature of aesthetic ability in art appreciation made the Yearbook a neces- 
sary reference in art education. 

The essays on art in the international scene should be read by every committee planning 
programs on such themes as “‘Art and Democratic Living.’’ Art is not and has not been 
synonymous with any one form of social organization. Munro sees art as a social value 
and as a potential aid to international understanding, but he discusses the approach to such 
uses realistically, and with historical and sociological insight. 

The papers on practices in art education at the Cleveland Museum of Art, on art tests 
and research, and on art, aesthetics, and philosophy in the American college con 
stitute a mine of ideas for research on education in the arts. We are a research-directed so- 
ciety; though sometimes in a mood of shouting the word and embedding it in slogans, rather 
than encouraging real thinking in what Munro defines as subjective research. Again the 
balance of factors which he considers important for research in the field is as valid today as 
it was in 1933. 

The volume brings together many virtually unobtainable materials essential to the stu- 
dent of art education. A collection of essays previously printed elsewhere is some times 
passed over as material already assimilated in the field or even as outdated. Munro’s work 
remains too valuable to be filed away in either category. 

FrepericK M. LoGaN 


Oscoop, Corne.ivs. Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelains: A Study of Form. New York, 1956, 

Ronald Press, pp. xvii + 166, 64 pls., $15.00. 

Much has been and will be achieved by the application of scientific method to the study 
of art in general and Chinese ceramics in particular. Books, even good books, on Chinese 
porcelain range from subjective and chatty essays to reports on the chemistry of glazes and 
pastes. Mr. Osgood’s book is an attempt to make statistical analyses of types and occurrence 
of shapes (please, not forms) found in some blue-and-white porcelains of the Ming and early 
Ch’ing dynasties. On the whole hesimply presents the facts and does not attempt todraw any 
inferences. The author’s profession is anthropology and his interest in Chinese porcelain is 
that of an enthusiastic and knowledgeable amateur 

On the positive side, the book does reveal the fre quency and variations of certain sh apes 
in the various Ming and early Ch’ing reigns. The descriptions of examples, though largely 
based on the study of photographs or worse, half-tone reproductions, are reasonably clear 
and accurate. The profile drawings of types (but not those of the variations) are useful as 
norms. The classification system for the types is a detailed and useful one. The 191 porce- 
lains reproduced provide a large corpus for study, although the illustrations are often rather 
too inky to be read with ease or enjoyed as substitutes for the original. These positive con 
tributions are in the nature of raw material for future use. 

Of the debits, let it first be said that Mr. Osgood, though a devotee of science, statistics 
and anthropology, is curiously addicted to cute whimsy. He not merely turns to the female 
figure, but turns ‘‘happily’’; not content with seascape, he coins ‘‘fishscape,’’ etc. Secondly, 
and more damaging is the writer’s failure to determine by methods as rigorous as those he 
uses in his analyses of shape what porcelain is authentic, what is doubtful, and what is 
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false. In this matter we are given hints in the form of a phrase or a bracketed question mark, 
but not more. Considering the infinite labor and patience evidenced by his researches on 
shapes, one wishes for more care in determining what shall be admitted to the analyses. We 
really cannot use the tables and charts to indicate authenticity unless we fully authenticate 
the material initially fed into the hopper. Is plate 19 really early 15th century? Is plate 
45BR of the Hsiian Te reign? Many of the drawings of superimposed variations of a given 
shape are completely unreadable, a kind of pseudo-scientific nightmare, notably 3F, 6B, 
8A, 11A, 13A. 

The quantitative approach of the writer hurts an otherwise excellent ‘‘accumulated 
bibliography,” since he admits to its listing only those books or articles with at least ‘‘50 
pages of text or 20 full-page plates.’’! Is this a scientific method? 

Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelains is a marred but fine effort in one of several right direc- 
tions. It is more useful as a mixed bag of material for further exploration than as a 
book, introduction, or study of total form as distinguished from shape 


SHERMAN E. LEE 


tUSKIN, JOHN. The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1835-1847. (Id. by Joan Evans and John Howard 
Whitehouse.) New York, 1956, Oxford University Press, pp. xii + 364, 31 pls., $11.20. 
Miss Evans has again produced a labor of love—the love of a sensitive mind, a masterful 
critic, and the last of the great romantics. Her thoroughgoing knowledge of Ruskin, her 
tolerance of his vagaries, her appreciation of the history of art—all have contributed to her 
ability to present us with a beautifully edited volume (the first of three, we are told) of the 
diaries of Ruskin. 


The Ruskin who is presented to us is the early Ruskin—from his sixteenth to his twenty 
eighth year. These were the years that were specially formative of the first two volumes of 
Modern Painters and of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. What is given us is only part of the 
diaries: ‘“‘the part for intellect.’’ The other part—‘‘the part for feeling’’—has (probably 


wisely) been suppressed. Even in what we are given the touches of melancholia, 
the aches, the pains, the disorders, both physical.and mental, are ample testimony of the 
anguished life which came intermittently to Ruskin and which was to come more insistently 
and poignantly in his later years. 

The diaries are essentially literary and were obviously meant for posterity. The early 
Ruskin, especially in 1835, wrote endlessly and lavishly about minerals, geological forma- 
tions, and clouds. His unbounded love for Mount Blanc, The Aiguilles, and Vesuvius tran- 
scend his appreciation for all other aspects of nature. Never does he tire of describing them 
Here, for example, is a passage selected at random: ‘‘But Vesuvius was most glorious—a 
level sheet of warm cloud rose from the horizon to about half as high again as the 
there terminating in a horizontal line, succeeded by blue, very pure and transparent, yet 
deep; slightly greenish in streaks with lighter clouds mixed. Against the warm cloud rose 
the crater very nearly black, exquisitely clear, and with ribs and touches of snow marking 
the lava slopes, as bright as polished silver. The smoke rose in an enormous volume, exactly 
like white cumuli of cloud, nearly as high as the edge of the backing cloud drifting towards 
Pompeii, and snow white with the sun; blending at last with a lower range of near floating 
cloud, which touched and covered the slope of the cone in two places .. .’’ In this early 
period, even as later on, Ruskin scorned classical Greek architecture. Deploring the temple 
of Ceres at Paestum and asserting that people are asses to come to see the remains, he turns 
his attention to catching and admiring lizards in the adjacent fields of weeds. Only as we 
move on to the later years of the diary do we find evidence of an absorbing interest in art 
rather than nature. 

Since the period which this diary covers is one before Ruskin came to develop any deep 
convictions about the morality of art and its social context, one may find it a little amusing 
to hear him elaborately praising examples of ornamental ironwork in Italy. It was in his 
later years that he anathematized the use of iron for ornament, along with the establishment 
of ‘“‘carboniferous capitalism,’’ the impact of which was destroying both the country and the 
countryside. 
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This book is elaborately printed, containing innumerable sketches and illustrations as 
well as an elaborate set of plates of Ruskin’s drawings. Sometimes the zeal of the editor (Mr 
Whitehouse died before he could actively collaborate with Miss Evans) runs away with her, 
as when she reproduces on p. 297 an illustration of a geological formation at Chamouni 
consisting of five horizontal lines between two of which are sets of diagonals. Also, however 


much we may appreciate Ruskin, his writings are not so sacred that we need be given mean 
ingless half lines where the diaries have been partially mutilated. Nevertheless, Miss Evans 
is one of those who have generously assisted in the movement from the cult of Ruskin to the 
culture of Ruskin. For this she deserves our sincere thanks. 


BERTRAM Morris 


PEVSNER, NikKoLAus. The Englishness of English Art. An Expanded and Annotated Version 
of the Reith Lectures Broadcast in October and November, 1955. New York, 1956, Frederick 

A. Praeger, pp. 208, 6 figs., 124 ills., $4.50. 

In an age when unlimited possibilities of international communication tend to diminish, 
if not to eliminate national cultural barriers, one may be especially skeptical toward any 
emphasis on national characteristics in the realm of figurative art. Thus, the title, The Eng 
lishness of English Art, will probably first meet with a certain understandable reluctance 
Its author, Nikolaus Pevsner, neither born nor brought up in England, is well known 
through his 50-volume Architectural Survey of the Buildings of England, his History of Euro 
pean Architecture, numerous studies in the field of general history of art and architecture 
and, last not least, as editor-in-chief of the Pelican History of Art. 

The Englishness of English Art is based on a broadcast series of the successful Reith Lec 
tures. The author himself warns principally of the danger of sweeping generalities, and 
although the essays of this book definitely deal with historical and aesthetic generalities 
they certainly are not “‘sweeping.’’ Dagobert Frey and Roger Fry have devoted studies 
to the same general topic and often other papers about individual works of English painting 
and sculpture, and architecture contain valuable thoughts concerning the very same prot 


lem. Both these scholars seem dogmatic compared with Pevsner’s mature, well balanced char- 


acterization, formulated with true brilliant mastery of the material 

The unique advantage of these considerations is that they do not begin with an enumera 
tion of alleged characteristic national psychological traits and then try to prove them 
by individual art works. On the contrary: these traits are derived from the analysis of the 
oeuvres of individual artists and of the artifacts of specific style periods 

After a general discussion of the possibility of a geography of art as well as its limitations, 
the author discusses individual artists, Hogarth, Reynolds, Blake, and Constable, but also 
generally what he calls ‘‘Perpendicular England,” whose meaning to him goes beyond the 


etc. These 


mere technical term for a specific architectural style, ‘‘Picturesque England,”’ 
discussions are not monographs but quasi case histories. Out of an abundance of historical 
material, without respecting historical or stylistic boundaries, Professor Pevsner explains, 
for instance, English conservativism and with it the general inclination toward all kinds 
of historical eclecticism. The surprising similarity in longitudinal extension of St. Paul’s 
and of earlier English cathedrals, the astonishing identity of 12th-century illuminated 
manuscripts with those of the 9th century prove the same. And the English preference for 
perpendicular verticalism is not only shown in well known architectural examples of that 
period, but also by the 13th-century sculpture of Wells Cathedral or by the treatment of 
human figures in the 12th-century manuscript of St. Alban, in a Tudor portrait and in a 
Reynolds portrait. The outspoken tendency of the English for the ‘‘Picturesque’’ again 
seems to Pevsner equally evident in contemporary city planning projects as in the English 
park of the 18th century. Numerous examples from the Bayeux tapestry to 14th-century 
manuscripts, to Hogarth, and to Victorian William Holman Hunt prove the English inclina 
tion for ‘‘art used to tell a story.” 

As the author emphasizes ‘‘the geography of art is no more a science than the history 
of art.’? Therefore not everyone will agree with all of Pevsner’s conclusions as to specific 
characteristics of English art. If he emphasizes ‘‘raoderation, reasonableness, rationalism, 
and conservativism,’’ and also the disembodiment, the reliance on two only instead of on 
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three dimensions, nobody will contradict him. But if he ealls also ‘imagination, far 


irrationalism”’ characteristic English traits, although admitting that these ex imple 


less frequent, one may have some doubts. They seem to this reviewer rather exe 
than characteristic. But such differences of interpretation are unimportant compared with 
the persuasive general concept of this book 

Every scholar will be embarrassed trying to enumerate national traits as basic explana 
tion for all artifacts of one country or nation, being too well aware of the half-truth of such 
statement and knowing too well the many exceptions and even contradictory examples 
And yet, there exists without any doubt something like a national continuum of specific 
character, based on typical psychological qualities and artistic preferences in every coun 
try. It is the unique merit of Professor Pevsner’s analysis—unique because it is conceived 
by a man who was able to scrutinize these phenomena as an insider and an outsider at 
the same time—to have defined and articulated such phenomena in reference to the English 


PAUL ZUCKER 


JaMEs, Henry. Autobiography. (Ed. by Frederick W. Dupee.) New York, 1956, Criterion 

Books, pp. 622 i 

Frederick W. Dupee’s edition of the autobiographical writings of Henry James m 
available in one volume three books previously published separately: A Small Boy and 
Others, Notes of a Son and Brother, and The Middle Years. In the second of these volumes 
James speaks of what he is doing as ‘‘the personal history . . . of an imagination,’’ a concep 
tion of his réle which helps to explain the always thick-textured, occasionally impenetrable 
prose. ‘“‘Fed by every contact and every apprehension, and feeding in turn every motion 
and every act, wouldn’t the light in which it [the personal imagination] might so cause the 
whole scene of life to unroll inevitably become as fine a thing as possible to represent ?’’ 


the 


When the central character is young Henry James, as seen from the vantage point of 
mature Henry James’s curiously sensitive and exquisitely tempered imagination, no wonder 
that the reader finds each section a rewarding challenge to his patience and his power o 
concentration 


James, always the self-conscious artist, the seeker after form, seems keenly aware of 
the stylistic danger of the chaotically ‘“‘rich precipitation’ which past experience provides 


and vaguely uneasy. Anticipating the charge of rambling aimlessly by dredging up ‘“‘tiny 
particles of history,’’ especially in the account of his early childhood, Janes offers almost 
apologetically the belief that, ‘from the moment it is a question of jirojecting a picture 
no particle that counts for memory or is appreciable to the spirit can be too tiny, and that 
experience, in the name of which one speaks, is all compact of them |tiny particles] and 
shining with them.’’ Acceptance of such a guiding principle, however, places the author 
again and again in the position of gathering up loose ends, of soothing cranky subjects who 
will not sit still while he paints their literary portraits, of juggling events to provide 


for the raw material of memory. Impressions ‘“‘swarm’”’ for him a romises to “‘re 


to some of them’’ when he is able. Or he hurries ‘‘to catch again that thread I left dangling 
from my glance at our small vague spasms of school’’; or, at another time, he 
pushes ‘‘through a thicket of memories in which the thousand-fingered branches arresting 

catch.’’ He hopes, finally, for the effect of “‘stringing apparently dispersed and dis 


ordered parts upon a fine silver thread 


Despite his oft-expressed concern, James succeeds in his attempt largely becaus 
reader sees his picture of life in the nineteenth century through the filmy meshes of re« 
ollection’s net. A Small Boy and Others. because it reaches back furthest into the past ind 
deals with the author as little child, is densest in texture Snippets oi experience | ish in 
bewildering confusion before the reader’s gaze. Necessarily fragmentary and shortlived, 
they are, like most memories of childhood, recalled in what seems to be no inevitable order 
and in no mature seal f values. A visit to a barber shop or a dentist may offer as many 
pages of comment as 2 trip to the Louvre; a boatride to Staten Island is as meaningful as 
the death of a relative in the eyes of a child. This is, of course, artistically as it should be 
and as James knew it should be 


With Notes of a Son and Brother, the texture of the prose and the tempo of the narrative 
. I 
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change. The emphasis is shifted from the ‘‘small boy”’ and transferred to the ‘‘others.’’ The 
atmosphere of juvenile reverie, moreover, gives way to a more intellectual, more logical 


consideration of the people who pass in review. Whole sections, now, are devoted in turn 
to the members of the James family—Wilky in his réle as officer during the Civil War; the 
elder Henry James as father, husband, writer, and philosopher; Mary Temple, whose hero- 


ically-encountered death ends the volume; and William James, the famous brother in whose 
memory Henry had initiated the reminiscences. James generously relinquishes the strong 
grip which his writing personality has on his audience by allowing the characters of his pen 
portraits to speak for themselves through their copious and lengthy letters, with only oc- 
casional interruption from the artist. These crisp excerpts from the letters, be it said, are 
welcome intrusions on the author’s style, which, in a three volume work, can be too much 
of a good thing. 

Professor Dupee’s edition in every way reflects the taste and the integrity of its subject 
The introduction is complete without being effusive, friendly without sinking to worshipful 
adoration. The notes, though helpful, are kept to an unobtrusive minimum. The edition 
is not likely to attract those who were not enthusiastic readers of James to begin with; for 
those, however, who find James’s art congenial, the bringing together of these 
three neglected autobiographical pieces marks an important occasion. 

MARVIN MAGALANER 


QuINN, Sister M. Bernetta. The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry. New Bruns- 
wick 1955, Rutgers University Press, pp. 263, $4.50. 

Sister M. Bernetta Quinn has brought together in this book six essays on seven twentieth- 
century poets: Pound, Stevens, W. C. Williams, Eliot and Crane (treated together), Jarrell, 
and Yeats. To these she has added an introduction and a useful bibliography. Her subject, 
she tells us, is metamorphosis as it is practiced by these writers. She wishes us to take the 
term in its ‘‘widest possible sense.’’ This looseness of definition leads to the strength, 
but also the weaknesses of her book. In general, she means by ‘“‘metamorphosis’’ the passing 
from one form or substance into another. She claims that modern poets are strongly at- 
tracted to ancient metamorphic themes. As far as one can tell, she calls this general at- 
traction a tradition—thus the title of her book. On the other hand, elsewhere she writes, 


’ 


‘*These chapters will endeavor to show that to write a poem is in itself a metamorphosis.’ 


’ 


If this is so, then a study of metamorphosis ‘‘in the widest possible sense’? would amount 
to a study of all that goes by the name of poetry. 

Because her terms are somewhat equivocal, various chapters take different tacks. The 
essay on Pound deals with the influence of metamorphosis as Ovid practiced it; references 
to Ovidian metamorphosés in the Cantos are tracked down, and certain aspects of the 
Cantos are clarified. Yet, if Sister Bernetta had examined for us just what Ovid was doing 
in making metamorphosis his subject, Pound’s own practice would become more meaningful 
to us. In the essay on Stevens the subject called metamorphosis is quite different. Here 
Sister Bernetta relates the term to Stevens’ theme of how perception and imagination 
change or create the world. The essay on Williams deals specifically with Paterson, exam- 
ining the poem from beginning to end, charting the theme of change. But here metamor- 
phosis relates more to the poet’s symbolic method than to his theme. 

Elsewhere in these essays Sister Bernetta discusses several poems by Randall Jarrell 
and some of Yeats’s work, with emphasis upon his use of metamorphic themes from Celtic 
mythology. In the face of several books which deal here and there with Eliot’s treatment 
of time, Sister Bernetta goes generally to secondary sources and then moves on to a reading 
of Crane’s Bridge. 

In reading this book, one is left with an impression of looseness which may have been 
deliberate on the part of the author. The subject, as Sister Bernetta defines it, allows her 
to travel far and to interpret several difficult long poems (this is her major contribution), 
collate comments of other critics on the treatment of change in modern poetry (this method 
tends to be over-used and to give the study a pedantic tone), and create the impression of a 
general preoccupation with change in modern poetry. One is inclined to feel that the most 
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interesting essays are those on poets about whose work a large body of criticism has not 
developed. Her readings of Paterson and The Bridge, though somewhat dogged, are illumi- 
nating as introductions. But on Yeats and Eliot Sister Bernetta is continually coming upon 
the footprints of previous explorers. The failure of the book is finally that it has no central 
core of definition and direction. Metamorphosis is used to mean so much that finally it 
comes to mean almost nothing. Sister Bernetta makes no effort (though I suspect that it 
can be done) to show that the various things she treats as metamorphosis are indeed re 
lated. She advances toward this central problem in each chapter, but one feels in each that 
she is again starting from the beginning. 


Hazarp ADAMS 


PRITCHARD, JOHN Paut. Criticism in America. Norman 1956, University of Oklahoma 

Press, pp. 325, $5.00. 

This book is a general “‘survey’”’ of American critical thought. It is deficient in interpre- 
tation, analysis, and synthesis; in effect, it is chronological in orientation, diffuse in treat- 
ment, and lacking in intellectual ‘‘center”’ or drive. 

Mr. Pritchard, who is the author of Return to the Fountains: Some Classical Influences in 
American Criticism, begins his discussion with a ‘“‘background’’ chapter on the early nine- 
teenth-century American cultural scene. He then introduces the period from 1800 to 1837 


’ 


as ‘‘the beginnings’’: the result is a sort of academic name-dropping of authors and titles 
without any clearly defined relationship to historical trends, ideas, or attitudes. The fol- 
lowing chapters on nineteenth-century critical thought deal with Emerson and his circle, 
Poe, the minor critics (1837-1855), Whitman, the Brahmins (Holmes, Lowell, E. P. Whip- 
ple), the Realists (Howells, James), and various other late-century movements (impres- 
sionism, regionalism, and nationalism). Of these, only Mr. Pritchard’s section on Margaret 
Fuller vaguely threatens to break away from the diluted text-book approach and it is in 
his chapter on the Brahmins (his strong classical bias, for example, finds a warm kindred 
spirit in James Russell Lowell) that the author is most successful in conveying something 
of his own enthusiasms and tastes—whether for better or worse. The last three chapters 
deal with twentieth-century American criticism: the New Humanists and their opponents 
(as in the psychoanalytical and Marxist schools of criticism), the New Criticism (Eliot, 
K. Burke, Ransom, Tate, Brooks, Blackmur, Winters), and recent practicing critics (T. K. 
Whipple, Edmund Wilson, Van Wyck Brooks, the Chicago critics). Here, again, Mr. Pritch- 
ard is relatively on more solid ground when he is discussing the ‘‘traditionalism’”’ and neo- 
classical position of the New Humanists; the other twentieth-century critics, however, are 
handled in the usual cursory handbook manner. 

The book is equipped with bibliographical notes which, very frequently, give the reader 
a clearer notion of the author’s intentions and organization in his individual chapters 
than the text itself. The notes, however, are far from exhaustive. The style is plodding and, 
at times, cloudy in conveying its meanings. For example, Mr. Pritchard concludes his 
book (p. 285) by deploring ‘‘the Hyman Kaplans of criticism [who] vainly cast their pebbles”’ 
against the ‘‘solid contribution’”’ of a Thomas Sergeant Perry, Albert Stanburrough Cook, 
John Livingston Lowes, Charles G. Osgood, and Lane Cooper. Now precisely who are these 
‘‘Hyman Kaplans,’’ why does the author select this name to designate an offensive (for him) 
breed of critics, and what specifically is so piddling about their work? This reviewer can 
certainly guess at Mr. Pritchard’s covert allusion; but he can only hope that he is misin- 
terpreting the ominous extra-literary overtones he senses in the author’s own ‘‘critical”’ 
attitude. 

Joserx J. Kwiat 


CaRPENTER, FreEpERIC I. American Literature and the Dream. New York 1955, Philosophical 
Library, pp. 220, $4.75. 
Mr. Carpenter is himself haunted by a dream—that of finding a single-theory ‘‘explana- 
tion’? of American literature. And he believes that the various literary attitudes he finds 
toward ‘‘The American Dream”’ represent the answer to his quest. But he makes the follow- 
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ing admission in the very beginning of his book: ‘‘ ‘The American Dream’ has never been 
defined exactly, and probably never can be. It is both too various and too vague: many 
men have meant different things by it. I shall therefore follow popular practice and use the 
phrase inclusively.’’ And Mr. Carpenter does use this ‘‘various and too vague’’ phrase 
inclusively, so inclusively in fact that almost every subject, work, and attitude he happens 
to meet in the course of surveying American literature in a rather arbitrary manner is 
wrenched into service. 

The book is organized into seven parts. But the logic behind this organizational scheme 
never becomes more than superficially apparent. One possible explanation for this limita 
tion may be the fact that fourteen chapters were originally published in various magazines. 
In effect, only seven chapters are here printed for the first time. The result is an impression 
of structural unity, in terms of the ‘“‘dream’”’ motif, which one begins to suspect is merely 
superimposed upon the materials at hand. 

The individual chapters range in quality from keenly perceptive insights and informed 
discussions to relatively uncritical, oversimplified, and repetitious judgments. Ironically, 
it seems to me that Mr. Carpenter is eminently more successful when he is dealing with 
Ameritan philosophers or broad philosophical currents of American thought than he is in 
discussing American literature and individual writers and their works. Thus the chapter on 
“The Pragmatic Realization’? very adequately summarizes the contributions of C. § 
Peirce, William James, and John Dewey; the chapter on ‘‘C. 8. Peirce: Pragmatic Trans 
cendentalist”’ is excellent for its awareness of Peirce’s relationship to the old ideas of trans 


cendentaiism as well as to the new ideas of pragmatism; and the chapter on ‘‘William 


James and Emerson” is equally rewarding. But the individual essays on Emerson, Bronson 
Alcott, Whitman, the Genteel Tradition, and Melville are lacking in freshness or depth of 
understanding. In addition, the author’s fascination for the superficially bright and even 
slick chapter heading produces some rather weak discussions in several other essays: 
“Scarlet A Minus,” “Sinclair Lewis and the Fortress of Reality,’’ ‘““The Romantic Tragedy 
of Eugene O’Neill,’’ ‘‘Death Comes for Robinson Jeffers,’ and ‘“‘The Time of William 
Saroyan’s Life.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Carpenter’s survey of the problem of evil in Ameri- 
can literature in terms of the concept of the devil is fairly suggestive and his individual 
discussions of Thomas Wolfe, John Steinbeck, and Ernest Hemingway are worthy of at 

tention. All in all, therefore, this is a very uneven book. 


Josepu J. Kwiat 


SeERGENT, J. Dessins de Victor Hugo. Paris-Genéve, 1955, La Palatine, pp. 58, 33 ills. 

The drawings of Victor Hugo, although well known through the works of Henri Focillon 
and Raymond Escholier, have never really reached the public. Even art historians, seeing 
in them only dilettantism, brush them aside. 

This book, presented by the Curator of the Victor Hugo Museum in Paris, splendidly 
fills the vacancy of critical appreciation of the graphic art by the master of the romantic 
school of literature. Mr. Sergent, in daily contact with the preserved drawings which are 
kept in the very house inhabited by Hugo before his exile, has unconsciously experienced 
the attraction which only the original work can produce. Moreover, Sergent’s scholarly 
and artistic background has prepared him for the presentation of a new approach to the 
phenomenon of the double genius. 

Our first thought on seeing these hundreds of drawings on the walls of the museums 
was: would they ever have been exhibited if the great romantic poet had never composed 
a verse? Sergent’s book answers this question. First of all, the author dissolves the tena- 
cious legend about the spot of ink on scraps of paper suggesting silhouettes or landscapes 
He compares these so-called drawings with certain scribblings composed by Hugo under 
the dictation of turning tables and to which the literary critics lend no importance. 

Subsequently, Sergent approaches the problem of the artist in presenting the popular 
argument that drawing not being Hugo’s ordinary means of expression can be only ‘“‘a re- 
flection or a commentary on his poems.”’ Sergent refutes this reasoning by means of ex- 
amples. For instance, Hugo spontaneously expressed in the form of a drawing (and what a 
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drawing!) his indignation over the hanging of John Brown in the U. S.; likewise Sergent 
cites certain sea pictures executed several years before the novel Les T’ravailleurs de la Mer. 
In both instances the drawing expresses Hugo’s thought and emotion more strongly than 
does the word; for, explains Sergent, ‘‘Hugo does not forget that the image was invented 
before the word; that it has been, that it still is throughout the world a figure of the thing 
named.’’ Moreover, the genius of the poet needed to concretize and give form to his ideas 
in order that they might become poetic matter. For him plastic expression was evidently 
more spontaneous than was poetic utterance. Finally, Sergent sees interaction between 
drawing and poetry through the medium of ‘‘the seen thing which Hugo converted from 
drawing to poem, both of which were sustained by the products of memory and imagina- 
tion.’? The author concludes his book by asking, ‘‘If these drawings were not really by 
Hugo, or if Hugo had not written a line . . . in what class would we place them as art? 
I doubt that they could be ranked lower than first.’’ 

It would certainly be of great benefit to have for the American reader a translation of 
this work in its entirety. Unfortunately, the book has suffered from numerous reductions 
which are most noticeable in the passage on Delacroix, where the author’s thought is 
forced into too narrow a mold. 


CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOSI 


Aimfé-Azam, DENISE. Mazeppa; Géricault et son temps. Paris, 1956, Librairie Plon, pp. 348 
1200 Fr. frs 
A study of the life and works of the great French Romantic painter Théodore Géricault, 


so much neglected in his lifetime and, until recently, is still likely, however unsatisfactory, 
to cast some interesting light on the mysterious evolution, almost as rapid as a biological 
mutation, that occurred in French art at some time between 1810 and 1820, between the hey 

day of the neo-classicist Jean-Louis David and that of Eugene Delacroix. In this respect, 
Denise Aimé-Azam’s otherwise disappointing but very thorough study stresses, quite 
properly, the rediscovery of the energetic movement of Michelangelo’s figures and of the 
dramatic presentation of Caravaggio’s ‘‘tableauz vivants’’ as an important turning-point. 
Géricault seems indeed to have found, in the gigantic figures of the Sistine Chapel, some 

thing that most of the sixteenth-century Mannerists, however much they may have imitated 
their master, had failed to detect: a sense of movement as an expression of suffering rather 
than of joy. 

Géricault had studied the works of the major Italian masters, looted by Napoleon in his 
campaigns in Italy and then exhibited in Paris, in the galleries of the Louvre, where many 
of them have remained; later, he perfected his technique of design and composition in Rome, 
which seems to have been the real turning-point in his style. Denise Aimé-Azam lacks, in 
her analysis of this experience, the psychological insight that might justify her assertions 
concerning Géricault’s character and private life. She disposes glibly, for instance, of all 
suggestioris to the effect that he may have been homosexual, which might explain his ob 
vious delight in portraying male rather than female figures; instead, she unearths a mysteri- 
ous ‘“‘affair’’ with a certain Madame Lallemand, whose illegitimate son was later, long 
after the painter’s death, allowed to assume his name as that of his putative father. Even 
then, she is forced to conclude, in the light of other evidence, that the real father of this 
child may actually have been the Due d’Orléans who, as King Louis-Philippe, was subse 
quently able to hush a potential scandal by pinning the responsibility on the dead painter. 
As in a game of snakes of ladders, we thus go back, after some hundred pages of discussion 
of this evidence, to our start: the only evidence of Géricault’s relationships with women 
remains even more inconclusive than that in Oscar Wilde’s life, and the evidence to the 
contrary has not yet been seriously elucidated. But the facts that Madame Aimé-Azam has 
hushed up may well have determined Géricault’s choice, however unconsciously, of Michel 
angelo and Caravaggio as his masters. 

In one respect, Denise Aimé-Azam has discovered important new material: Géricault’s 
famous portraits of mental patients in a Paris asylum are now proven to have been painted 
while the painter himself was under treatment there and as part of an occupational therapy 
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that produced excellent results by forcing him to concentrate on the ills and delusions of 
other patients rather than on his own. Denise Aimé-Azam’s research in early nineteenth- 
century psychiatric theory and therapy is truly revealing. 

Her chapter on Géricault’s life in England remains disappointing, perhaps because she 
has neglected to acquaint herself sufficiently with the work of English painters of the period 
which Géricault had occasion to study. She condemns Haydon, for instance, but extols 
Hogarth’s realism and, among Hogarth’s later disciples, that of Sir David Willkie too. A 
visit to London’s Tate Gallery should suffice to convince her that Haydon, in his two huge 
compositions exhibited there, is far closer to Hogarth, more realistic, less of a sentimen- 
talist painter of genre-scenes, than Willkie. Haydon’s fate as another victim of mental 
illness, another patient of early nineteenth-century psychiatric science, also deserved her 
sympathy. 

Epovarp Ropit! 


WEILER, CLEMENS. Alexis von Jawlensku, der Maler und Mensch. Limes Verlag, Wiesbaden, 

1956, pp. 47, 8 color pls., 42 half-tone pls. 

In a brief but factual critical biography, the curator of Wiesbaden’s fine museum has 
now elucidated the main developments in the life and style of this great but neglected mod 
ern painter, who has been rediscovered and launched posthumously, in the past two years, 
in a series of important retrospective one-man shows in Frankfurt-am-Main, Munich, Paris, 
and London. To the student of the art of Paul Klee, Lyonel Feininger and Wassily Kandin 
sky, this analysis of the work of the fourth member of the Blaue Vier group, so much less 
subjective than the writings of Will Grohmann, comes as a welcome corrective and a valua- 
ble addition to our documentation that was still incomplete. 

Schooled in the aristocratic traditions of Tsarist Russia’s military élite, Jawlensky 
abandoned his army career in his early thirties to become a painter, much as one takes vows 
28 a monk. Obsessed with childhood memories of ancient and miraculous Ikons, he then 


became one of the first Russian painters of our age to break with the generally Italian, Ger 


man, or French traditions of most Russian art since the age of Peter the Great; slowly, he 
reverted to the more spiritual and calligraphic but less decorative or didactic art of the 
Byzantine School. At the same time, Jawlensky’s travels in Germany and France, as early 
as 1896, began to initiate him gradually in the techniques and color-schemes of 
Lovis Corinth, of Gauguin’s friend the painter-monk Verkade, of Hodler, of Emil Nolde, 
of Matisse, Rouault, and finally of Paul Klee. After 1912, Jawlensky associated mainly 
with Klee and the other painters of Munich’s Blue Rider School. In 1924, with Klee, Fein 
inger, and Kandinsky, he then founded the small but influential group of the Blue Four 
During all these years, Jawlensky had enjoyed the enthusiastic support of a few dis- 
cerning art lovers, among whom Diaghilev, who had sponsored him as early as 1906, the 
dancer Alexander Sakharow, and far-sighted dealers such as Thannhauser and Emmy Sche 
yer. Gradually, the surprisingly painterly Russian master’s style of composition and his 
harmonies of color followed an unhesitating evolution. After proving his skill as an adept 
of the Russian historical painter Riepin’s Romantic Realism, he discovered Fauvism and, 
until 1914, matured a rich and brilliant style of his own, a Slavic analogue to the art of 
Modigliani, of Franz Marc, of Nolde or of Van Dongen. During the war years, Jawlensky 
then developed, in portraits, still-life compositions and landscapes, a more subdued palette, 
sometimes using clear colors like those of Marie Laurencin, sometimes reverting to the 
harmonies of the Pointilliste and Nabi masters who had influenced him for a while before 
1910. After the War, he contributed towards the elaboration of the post-cubist Bauhaus 
style, with increasingly abstract and esoteric compositions, mainly faces, which he began 
to paint around 1917. Finally, in his mystical variations on the theme of the Crucified Sav- 
iour’s anguished countenance, he has left us, as the sole production of the last years of his 
life when a severe rheumatic illness constricted his movements, a series of Veronica-like 
works that can truly be said to reveal him as the Rouault of Russian Orthodox Christianity 
Clemens Weiler’s analysis of Jawlensky’s work brings us valuable information on little- 
known developments in the evolution of modernism in contemporary Russian painting, 
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during the decades that preceded the Revolution, when painters who were destined later 
, 


to live in exile or to be banned in Soviet Russia were trying to establish a school of modern 


art that would rival that of Paris. It supplements very usefully, in this respect, the some 


what unsatisfactory roundup of Russian modernism that Michel Seuphor published in the 
November 1955 issue of the Paris periodical L’Oeil 


Epovarp RopitT! 


GROHMANN, WILL. Zwischen den beiden Kriegen. Vol. I1I, Bildende Kunst, Architektur. 

Frankfurt a. Main, 1953, Suhrkamp Verlag, pp. 551, 64 pls. 

The publisher of this series on contemporary history ‘between the two wars’”’ has as- 
signed the volume on the visual arts to an author who is especially well equipped for such 
a task. We owe to Grohmann the basic books on Paul Klee (see review in this Journal, June 
1955) and on Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. Throughout his life he has accompanied the contempo- 
rary scene in art as an interpreter and chronicler, combining historical accuracy with inter- 
pretative insight. Furthermore his perspective has always included all of Europe and since 
1945 also the United States 

The reader of this book will discover in it the same qualities. In a concise and clear lan 
guage the story of contemporary art is told by one who has actively participated in many 
of its battles since 1914. This reviewer wonders about the fact that nearly 200 pages are 
dedicated to painting, 35 to sculpture, and 70 to architecture. One could very well imagine 
a book on the subject written by someone with a prevailingly sociological point of view who 
would reverse the appropriation of pages. A new feature for an art history written in Europe 
is—incredible as it sounds—the inclusion of the United States in the discussion 

The main text is followed by a valuable selection of excerpts from writings by contem 
porary artists on another hundred pages. These statements give to the book a high docu 
mentary value. The well printed but small number of reproductions can serve merely as a 
reminder. An excellent chronological synopsis and a condensed bibliography—today already 
superseded—increase the usefulness of the excellent survey 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Epwarps, Arruur. The Art of Melody. New York, 1956, Philosophical Library, pp. xxx + 

226, 11 diagrams, 30 musical ills. 

This book discusses melody in the light of the findings of aesthetics and of modern ps) 
chology before dealing with the specific procedures which are the province of the profes 
sional musician. Particularly useful is the summary of the findings of psychological research 
in this field 

At times the method of buttressing conclusions with quotations from an array of author 
ities seems to obscure rather than illuminate the views of the author. Not all of the theories 
of melodic development which the author presents are brought into a convincing relation- 
ship. Indeed the question of the historic origins of melody is more obscure to us than to our 
predecessors if only because of the variety, the richness, and the contradictions inherent 
in the material which anthropologists have observed and collected. 

The last part of The Art of Melody is devoted to a series of musical analyses illus 
trating the points which were discussed earlier. Here the attempt to go beyond a mere meas 
uring off of melodic phases and an indication of their harmonic punctuation is admirable 
Mr. Edwards endeavors to symbolize and to point out the varied factors which influence 
the progress, the climax, the movement to rest of a melody. The melodies still contain much 
which escapes the analysis, but this is a move in the right direction 

CHARLES HUGHES 
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SEKLER, Epuarp F. Wren and his Place in EB tropean Architecture. New York, 1956, Mac 
millan, pp. 217, 80 pls., $12.00. 

After Sir Christopher Wren’s Tercentenary Exhibition in London, 1932, not less than 
seven books about the master and his work have been published, not to mention the numer 
ous articles in architectural periodicals. The reason to bring Sekler’s book here to the atten 
tion of aestheticians is the author’s analysis of Wren’s philosophy as contained in his theo- 
retical writings and the influence of contemporary continental aesthetic theory, especially 
French, upon him. As all architects of the seventeenth century, Wren drew also heavily on 
Plato and Vitruvius. With Alberti, Serlio, and Palladio, he shares the belief that specific 
geometric figurations are basic for architectural design. In the most important feud of 
aesthetic theories of the seventeenth century, the antagonism between the ‘‘Anciens’’ and 


the ‘‘Modernes,”’ between those who followed strictly the laws of antiquity (as interpreted 


by them, sometimes rather erroneously) and those who fought for greater freedom corre 
sponding to the conditions of their own age—in this struggle Wren tried to compromise. But 
always were geometric regularity and proportions, as derived from simple geometric shapes, 
decisive for him. The author succeeds in clarifying this issue most convincingly 

The pattern character of fifty-two steeples, all attributed to Wren, and of the ground 
plans of his churches shows the tendency toward mechanization which is so characteristic 
for him and by which the British architect’s oeuvre varies so definitely from the more imag 
inative contemporaneous French architecture. When Sekler traces the influence of Inigo 
Jones on Wren, the greater creative power of Wren’s predecessor in comparison with the 
more intellectual procedure of the master of St. Paul’s cannot be concealed 

There is no need in this context to discuss specific problems of architectural history with 
which Sekler deals most thoroughly. The aesthetician will be primarily interested in the 
difference of theoretical influences on the great masters of the Italian Renaissance and on 
the thinner-blooded Wren: the first translated quite naturally theoretical ideas into entirely 
new and original forms; the latter proceeded cautiously and obviously was rather more ham 
pered than stimulated in his creations by the accumulation of continental experiences and 
theoretical thinking. 

The author in this profusely illustrated book succeeds very well in fusing the work of 
the great English master into the general aspect of European architecture of the seven 
teenth century. 


PAUL ZUCKER 


SzARKOWSEI, JOHN. The Idea of Louis Sullivan. Minneapolis, 1956, University of Minnesota 

Press, pp. 163, $10.00. 

The influence of the architect Louis Sullivan upon the development of modern American 
architecture is probably baseil to a far higher degree on the temperamental articulation of 
his aesthetic thinking than on his actually executed edifices. Therefore this excellently 
documented anthology of the architect’s work deserves reviewing here. Like so many great 
artists, Sullivan has the bad fortune to be quoted all too often (‘form follows function’’) 
in order to motivate misconcepts and banal solutions of ‘‘modernistic’’ architects who 
excuse the insufficiency of their imaginative architectural creativeness by referring to 
Sullivan’s axiom which this way gradually has developed into an overworked truism. 

Actually Louis Sullivan was too great an artist and too closely connected with 
the quickly changing sociological and economic developments of the last third of the 19th 
century to feel bound to any slogan-like dogma, even if he himself had formulated it. In 
his two basic aesthetic essays, written in a style too lively and personal to be called trea 
tises, “Kindergarten Chats” and “The Autobiography of an Idea,’’ he set a pattern for what 
was to come. And in spite of all his personal arrogance, he probably recognized in his pupil 
Frank Lloyd Wright the still stronger and more disciplined creative energy which should 
continue and reinforce the stimulating power of his own basic ideas. His truly tragic life 
has been excellently presented in Hugh Morrison’s biography; John Szarkowski now has 
not the ambition to compete with the former’s analysis. In his documentation of Sullivan’s 
architecture he revives the artist’s work through an anthology of excellent photographs of 
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the main edifices of the architect. And these photographs are unique because the author 
photographer has concentrated on the visual perception of underlying ideas with a thorough 
understanding of the esseatial elements of architecture, far beyond the concept of the 
average photographer who thinks primarily in painterly values. The truly documentary 


photographs are accompanied by quotations of Sullivan’s contemporaries, from Frank 
Norris, Henry Adams and Thorstein Veblen to William T. Stead—and of course, of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Equally elucidating are contemporaneous editorials from newspapers of the 


Nineties, reactions of those who entrusted Sullivan with their commissions, and last not 
least excerpts from Sullivan’s own writings 

The juxtaposition of these masterly photographs and contemporaneous quotations and 
criticisms, together with a brief introductory profile of Sullivan’s personality and his main 
works prove once more that one has to take theoretical writings and aesthetic creeds of a 
creative artist always with a grain of salt. Thus, for example, the relationship between 
structure and the highly individualistic ornament in Sullivan’s architecture sometimes 
actually contradicts what he wrote. But the ideas as expressed in his essay, are always 
recognizable as the structural backbone of everything he built. 


PauL ZUCKER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 


International News and Correspondence 
A.S.A. ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1957 


Present plans call for the 1957 meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics to be held 
at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C., in late October or early November 
Craic LaDribre of that University is convention chairman, and Lucius GaRvIN of the 
University of Maryland at College Park, Md., is program chairman. Definite information 
will be mailed to members by the Secretary-Treasurer in September. 


The College Art Association, at its annual meeting in Detroit, held a joint session with 
the American Society for Aesthetics on ‘Aesthetics and Art Criticism,’’ Thursday evening, 
January 24. The session was held in the ballroom of the Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, with 
MILTon Naum of Bryn Mawr College presiding. The speakers on the program, which had 
been arranged by Professor Nahm, were: JoHN ALFORD, visiting professor at Indiana Uni 
versity, on ‘‘Creativity and Intelligibility in Le Corbusier’s Chapel at Ronchamp,”’ with 
comments by Mitton C. Naum; JEROME SToOunitz of the University of Rochester ‘On 
Educative Criticism in the Arts,’’ comments by Lucrus Garvin of the University of Mary 
land; Bernarp C. Heyt of Wellesley College on ‘‘The Critic’s Reasons,’’ comments by 
S. Lane Faison, Jr. of Williams College, and Tuomas Munro of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and Western Reserve University on ‘‘The Criticism of Criticism: an Outline for 
Analysis,’”? comments by Ransom R. Patrick of Duke University 


Av the request of George W. Stone, Executive Secretary of the Modern Language Asso 
ciation, the Editor prepared the following statement in regard to the scope and policy of 
this Journal: 

The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism seeks to cover an unusually broad field, con 
sisting of philosophic, scientific, and other theoretical studies of the arts. Articles may 
deal with general topics of:a philosophic nature, such as the concepts of aesthetic value, 
form, style, and expression, or with specific topics in one of the visual arts, literature, 
music, ballet, film, or theater arts. Articles on principles and problems of criticism in these 
arts are published; also those on the psychology, sociology, and anthropology of art, and 
on theories and methods of art education. Manuscripts may deal with the history of aes 
thetic and critical theory in any art; with theoretical aspects of the history of any art, or 
with the life and work of a particular artist. Articles on such specific topics are published, 
however, only if they emphasize aspects of a broad, theoretical nature. Highly specialized 
art criticism, history; and biography are excluded. The mature expression of any school 
of thought or individual opinion is welcome; relevant controversy is encouraged. Book 


} 


reviews, arranged in advance with the book review editor, are published of books deal- 


ing with the above-mentioned subjects. They run from about four hundred to one thou 
sand words, as a rule. The Journal also publishes notes and news about activities in the 


field, both individual and institutional, American and foreign. 


Thanks are extended to the Matchette Foundation of New York for welcome 


aid in publishing and translating articles of a philosophical character in the field 


of aesthetics. 


We have heard with deep regret of the death of A. P. Usenxo, author of The Dynamics 
of Art and professor of philosophy at Indiana University. 


ABOUT A.S.A. MEMBERS 


Srpney P. ALBERT is now assistant professor of philosophy at Los Angeles State Col- 
lege... . Virait C. ALpRIcH was in Japan from June 1955 to January 1956 as director of 
the Kyoto American Studies Seminar. His color photographs of Japan include interior 
theater views. . .. GEoRGE AMBERG has been promoted to full professorship in the depart- 
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ment of art at the University of Minnesota Van METER AMEs is to give two courses, 
one on aesthetics and another on philosophical ideas in contemporary literature, at Colum 
bia University this summer. . RupOLF ARNHEIM has been elected president of the divi- 
sion on aesthetics of the American Psychological Assn. for 1957-58. . . . Wauuace S. Bal 
DINGER was chairman of the ‘“‘East Meets West Festival of the Arts’? which was held at 
the University of Oregon, January 6 to April 4, with an exhibition of Japanese art as 
sembled and organized in Japan, including dance, theater, music, literature, painting, 
woodblock-printmaking, etc. . Epwarp G. BaLLarpjs new book, Art and Analysis, 
will be published during 1957 by N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague . MONROE 
C. BEARDSLEY gave the Mahlon-Powell lectures at the University of Indiana on criticism 
and philosophy, in the summer of 1956 . GEORGE BEISWANGER has been appointed a 
member of the dance advisory panel of the International Exchange Program of the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy, an official agency of the Department of State, which 
selects and sponsors foreign tours of U. S. drama, music, and dance organizations 
{0BERT L. BERTOLLI is a member of the council of the Eastern Arts Association. . Has 
KELL BLock is studying this year in Germany on a Fulbright grant CaLvIN 8S. BROWN 
is editor of The Reader’s Companion to World Literature recently published by the Dryden 
Press, New York, and in paperbound form by the New American Library as a Mentor 
Book . Wayne Burns spent the fall of 1955 at the Huntington Library on a fellow 
ship, doing research for a book to be entitled The Defeat of Charles Reade: A Study in Vic 
torian Authorship. .. . RichHarD CERVENE has been elected to the executive council of the 
Art Educators of Iowa. His one-man exhibition of paintings and drawings was shown at 
the Des Moines Art Center in November and December of 1956. . . . GILBERT CHASE read 
a paper, ‘‘Notes Toward a Dialectical Theory of Criticism,’’ at the annual meeting of the 
American Musicological Society at Urbana, Illinois in December, 1956. . . . CAMPBELL 
Crockett has conducted a series of television lectures and discussions on Developments in 
the Arts in America. In addition to lectures and demonstrations on painting, literature, 
theater, modern dance, and jazz, a panel discussion on ‘‘Censorship in the Arts’’ was pre 
sented. .. . ANGELO A. De GENNARO is now associate professor of romance languages at 
Loyola University, Los Angeles. His article ‘‘Americo Castro’s Conception of the Span 
iards’”’ appeared in the Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly (Vol. III, No. 3) ARTHUR 
J. DrspEn is chairman of the department of philosophy at Knox Coliege, Galesburg, Illi 
nois. . . . THomMas J. DuRKIN is now chairman of the division of humanities at Kansas 
Wesleyan University and associate professor of philosophy. . The GrorGE SHERMAN 
Dickinson Chair of Music has recently been established at Vassar College by Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III. . . . Josep FirepauGn has returned from South Africa, 
where he was visiting professor of American literature at the University of Capetown, 
and is now associate professor of English in the new Flint College of the University of 


Michigan. . . . ZBIGNIEW FoLEJEwsKI has been appointed associate professor of Slavic 


languages at the University of Wisconsin, and has spent a semester at the University of 
California in Berkeley. He is a member of the MLA bibliography committee and on the 
editorial board of the Polish Review. ... EuGeng T. Gapou is instructor in philosophy at 
Lehigh University for the current year, replacing the temporarily absent Professor 5 
Griinbaum. . . CREIGHTON GILBERT was chairman of the Renaissance section 
at the meeting of the College Art Assn. held in Detroit in January, and is in charge of 
the programs of graduate students in the history of art which is a new activity in this de 
partment at Indiana University. . . . HANForpD HENDENSON is now adjunct professor of 
humanities at the American University, Washington, D. C., and author of ‘“‘The Baroque”’ 
(a summary of the JAAC symposium) in the Autumn 1956 issue of MC News WALTER 
J. Hippie, JR. is studying at the Ceurtauld Institute of Art and the Warburg Institute 
of the University of London from January to August of this year. His book, The Beautiful, 
Sublime, and Picturesque in 18th Century British Aesthetic Theory (Southern Illinois Uni 
versity Press) is to be published this spring. . . . BarcLay Jonzgs is instructor in the de- 
partment of city planning at the University of California in Berkeley. . . . Ricuarp M. 
Karn is the author with Marvin MaGALaNner of Joyce: The Man, the Works, the Reputation 
(New York University Press, 1956). . . . Horacm KAuuen has recently published a book 
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entitled Cultural Pluralism and the American Idea (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1956) and an article on ‘‘City Planning and the Idea of the City’’ in Social Research, Vol 
23, No. 2 (Summer 1956). . . . Josepn J. Kwiat is the author of a chapter, 
“Theodore Dreiser: the Writer and Early Twentieth-Century American Society,’’ in 
Sprache und Literatur Englands und Amerikas, Vol. 2 (Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tiibingen, 
1956), an article on ‘‘Robert Henri and the Emerson-Whitman Tradition” in Publications 
of the Modern Language Assn. (Vol. Lxxi, 1956, pp. 617-636), and a contributor to ‘‘A Bib 
liography on the Relations of Literature and the Arts,’’ under the annual auspices of Gen 
eral Topics IX of the MLA. .. . Stantey T. Lewis is art librarian at the Paul Klapper 
Library of Queens College, New York. ... K. J. Marzporr is now assistant professor of 
art at Kansas State College. .. . G. Mayer-MarTon is now senior lecturer at the Liver 
pool College of Art, England. .. . Joun T. Mertcatr, retired from the University of Ver 
mont two years ago, teaches psychology in the evening division at Hillyer College in Hart 
ford, Connecticut. ... WrLu1am 8. M1nor is chairman of the Creative Ethics Group which 
held its fifth annual meeting with the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Assn. at the University of Pennsylvania, December 22, 1956, on the subject of ‘‘New Ref- 
ormation Ethics: Contributions of Neo-Naturalism and Neo-Orthodoxy.”’ . MILTON 
C. Naum is vice-president of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophica} Assn 

RosBert M. OGpEN has been editing the diaries of Andrew D. White, first president 
of Cornell University, during the past three years of his retirement CHARLES PARK 
HURST is in Holland at the University of Utrecht as a Fulbright scholar, doing research 
on problems centering around 16th and 17th century color theories and painting practices 

Tarmo A. Pasto has recently returned from a year as Fulbright professor of art and 
psychology in Helsinki, where a one-man show of his oil paintings was held. On a trip to 
Moscow and Leningrad, he was able to take kodachromes of art school activities and of 
the modern French art collection in the Hermitage. . XAYMOND F. Piper has published 
The Hungry Eye: An Introduction to Cosmic Art (DeVorss and Co Max RIgESER’S 
article ‘“‘Three Principles of Natural Beauty” and a report on the Third International 
Congress on Aesthetics appeared in the December 19, 1956 issue of the Journal of Philos 
ophy. An article on ‘‘Amerikas neue Kritiker’? was in Deutsche Rundschau (Stuttgart, 
Germany) in September, 1956... . M. SHALKHAUSER’s article, ‘“The Feminine Christ, an 
Analysis of Christina Rossetti’s ‘Goblin Market’,’’ appeared in the Fall 1956 issue of the 
Victorian News Letter... . J. B. Smiru has been elected president of the West Texas Arts 
Assn. .. . ALFRED STIERNOTTE is now assistant professor of philosophy and science at 
Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Connecticut. His symposium on Mysticism and the Modern 
Mind will be published by the Liberal Arts Press in the spring of 1958 JEROME STOL 
n1Tz published an article, “On Artistic Familiarity and Aesthetic Value,’’ in the Journal 
of Philosophy for April 12, 1956. . . . StpNeyY TriLurm’s critical report on Jackson Pollock 
appeared in the Winter 1956 issue of the College Art Journal. He is associated with the 
circulation and promotion department of School and Society, published by the Society for 
the Advancement of Education. ...W.H. TrumpBaver directed two plays this past fall, 
Stuart’s Lace on Her Petticoat and Sartre’s No Exit, at Alabama College in Montevallo 

RupoupH Von ABELE is a Fulbright lecturer in American poetry at the University of 
Graz, Austria. . . . GEorrrREY WAGNER is the author of two forthcoming publications, 
Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist as the Enemy (Yale University Press, 1957) and 
Selected Writings of Gérard de Nerval (Grove Press, New York 1957). . . . ULrich Wers 
STEIN published an article entitled ‘““Teaching the Comparative Arts: A Challenge’’ in 
joint authorship with Horst Frenz of Indiana University in College English for Novem 
ber, 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CANADA 


We have received the first issue of the Canadian Music Journal, which at present is the 
niy English language periodical in Canada dealing with music. (Le Journal Musical Ca 
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nadien, published by Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, ;,erforms a similar service in 
the French language for readers in Canada and abroad.) It is the hope of the new journal 
to provide an exchange of information and ideas about music within Canada and to give 
an image of Canadian musical life to readers abroad. This Journal wishes the new peri 
odical much success. 


ENGLAND 


Consideration is being given to the possibility of organizing a British Society for Aes 
thetics and a journal in that field. Among those taking the initiative are F. J. W. Harp 
ING, Librarian of Birkbeck College, Malet Street W.C. 1, in London, and members of the 
Department of Philosophy in the University of London. This Journal wishes them all 
success in this undertaking, which should be of great value for the international exchange 
of ideas in our field 


FRANCE 


Revue d’Esthétique, the quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, con 
tains the following main articles in Vol. IX, No. 2, April-June 1956: ‘‘Poésie et mystique”’ 
by L. H. Grout; ‘‘Tempestivitas’? by M. Vincent; ‘‘Le rationalisme pictural de Fra 
Angelico”’ by G. GrBouLoT; ‘‘Zabarella, inspirateur de Baumgarten, ou l’origine de la 
connexion entre esthétique et logique”’ by G. ToNELuI 

The French Society for Aesthetics met on November 17, 1956 for a talk by M. FeErp1 
NAND ALQuré on “Le beau et l’imaginaire dans le Surréalisme.’’ M. Alquié sought to de 
fine the concept of beauty for the Surrealists who condemn both aesthetics and literature. 
He admitted the value of the beautiful for Surrealism as a means of commanding attention 
for any ‘‘message,’’ but stressed that in the opinion of the Surrealists it should not become 
confused with either objective knowledge or action. At the meeting on December 15, a 


lecture was given by Mme. VaNpiER-NIco.Las, professor at the Ecole Nationale Supérieure 


“ ” 


des Langues Orientales, on ‘‘La peinture et l’expression poétique dans la Chine des Song 
Mme. Vandier-Nicolas discussed the use of art by the highly cultured and civilized inte 
lectuals of this period who, as inheritors of a long spiritual tradition, saw in painting f 


means of uniting themselves with an Absolute Principle 


ITALY 

The International Federation of Philosophical Societies has entrusted the Italian Philo 
sophical Societies with the task of making arrangements for the Twelfth International 
Congress on Philosophy. Two symposia, one on aesthetics and one on phenomenology, will 
be held in the days immediately preceding and following the Congress. The Congress 
will take place at Venice and Padua (for one session only) in the first half of September, 
1958. The texts of papers should be sent in not later than the end of March, 1958. All com 
munications should be addressed to the Secretariat, Via Donatello 16, Padova, Italy 


Gorpon W. GILkey, chairman of the art department of Oregon State College, and 
American representative of the Fourth International Bordighera Biennale, at Bordighera, 
Italy, has announced that the 1957 Biennale will consist of contemporary prints from Eu- 
rope and America. This will be the first time that the full impact of the best of contem 
porary American prints will have reached Europe in such an international exhibition. The 
American rooms at the Biennale will hold approximately 120 prints, and 60 of the out- 
standing printmakers in the United States have been invited to send two matted prints 
each. After the Biennale, the American portion of the show will tour various European 
museums so that a wide audience may become acquainted with the American work 


Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura, edited by Enzo Pact and G1iLLo DorFLEs 
and published bi-monthly in Milan, contains the following main articles in No. 36, No 
vember 1956: ‘‘La natura e l’arte’’ by Giusta Nicco-Fasola; ‘‘Percezione, significato e 
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transazione’’ by GrLLo Dorr.ies; “La musica ‘elettronica’ e il problema della tecnica”’ 
by Lurer Roanont. Prospettive: ‘‘Filosofia e antifilosofia’? by Euacento Garin; “‘Legisla- 
zione e linguaggio perfetto’’? by Giacomo Gavazzi; ‘‘Filosofia e linguaggio perfetto’”’ by 
ARMANDO VEDALDI and Enzo Pact. Cronache: “L’XI° Internationale Ferienkurse 
di Darmstadt”? and “Il Canticum Sacrum di Strawinski’’ by Prero Santi; ‘‘La critica 
d’arte nella Germania del dopoguerra” by J. P. Hop1n. 

The headquarters of Aut Aut has moved to a new location. All communications should 
be addressed to Aut Aut, Via Scarlatti 26, Milan, Italy. Its editor, Gr.to Dorr.es, has 
received the honorary title of ‘‘professore d’estetica”’ at the University of Trieste where 
he gave several lectures this spring. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), the quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, 
contains the following articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 7, No. 3, December 1956: 
“The Limit of Non-Objective Painting’? by Eucutro Kuropa; ‘‘One Side of Plato’s View 
on Art—On the Mania in ‘Phaedrus’’”’ by Yorcur Imura; ‘‘Aesthetical Analysis about 
‘the Way of Feeling’ ’’ by SHun Erou; ‘“‘Beauty and Consciousness’? by Masamiti Kita 
YAMA; “Naturalism in Gothie Art’? by Yosurax1 INnur. Also included in this issue is a 
‘Report of the 3rd International Congress on Aesthetics’? by T. Takeucui, and a ‘‘Re 
port of the 7th National Congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics.”’ 


SPAIN 


The Faculty of Arts of the University of Barcelona has begun publication of Convivium: 
Estudios Filosoficos. It is announced as the only philosophical periodical edited by the staff 
of a Spanish university. Convivium will publish articles on aesthetics, and a section of the 
magazine will be devoted to this subject under the direction of Professor José Marta 
VALVERDE, an honorary foreign member of the editorial council of the Journal of Aesthe 


tics and Art Criticism. Professor JuaN CasaLts Stocker, the Secretary of Con- 
vivium, writes, ‘“‘We are much interested in promoting research in aesthetics among 
Spanish scholars.’’ The magazine is open also to contributions by foreign scholars. The 
contents will include articles, notes and comments, book reviews, and an index of peri- 
odicals. An advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue. 


SWITZERLAND 


During the last ten days of August of each year, the ERANOS meetings take place in 
Ascona on Lake Maggiore in Switzerland. Begun twenty-four years ago by Mrs. OLGA 
FROEBE-KAPTERN in the service of » New Humanism, ERANOs is now recognized as one of 
the outstanding centers of contemporary creative thought. Here, at the sessions in the 
lecture hall and at the roundtable discussions, leading authorities in different realms of 
knowledge from many countries, East and West, unite to discuss the main theme of the 
ERANOS meetings, modern man’s relation to the Universe. The main speaker has been for 
many years C. G. JunG, whose place has only recently been taken by his disciple, Erich 
Neumann. Papers read at the ERANOS meetings are published in the ERANOS Yearbooks 
by the Rhein Verlag, Ziirich. An Anglo-American edition is now also available 

The symposium for the recent meeting was on ‘‘Man and Creativeness.’’ Previous sym 
posia have been on ‘‘Man”’ in 1947 and 1948, ‘‘“Man and Myth”’ in 1949, ‘‘Man and Rite’’ 
in 1950, ‘‘“Man and Time”’ in 1951, ‘‘“Man and Energy”’ in 1952, ‘‘“Man and the Earth”’ in 
1953, ‘“Man and the Changing World”’ in 1954. Participants in the symposium on ‘‘Man 
and Creativeness’’ were CouNG YUAN CHANG end HeLtitmut WILHELM on “Taoism and the 
I Ging,’’ Henry Corsin on ‘Arabic Mysticism,’’ LAURENS VAN DER Post on ‘‘Primitive 
Africa,’? Herpertr Reap on ‘Poetic Consciousness and Creative Experience,’’ ERNsT 
Benz on ‘Joachim de Fiore,’’ Mrrcea Evrape on ‘‘The Creative Aspect of Mythology 
Other participants were G. SchoLem, Ertcoh NEUMANN, Karu ReInHARDT, A. PoRTMANN 


” 


Countries represented were the United States, England, France, Germany, Iran, Israel, 
China, and Switzerland. 
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UNESCO 


The Second General Assembly of the Jnternational Society for Education Through Art 
will be held in The Hague, Netherlands, August 19-23, 1957. ‘‘Art Education and Adoles 
cence’’ has been chosen as the central theme. This announcement was made by Dr. Epwin 
ZiEGFELD, President of 1InsEA and Head of the Department of Fine and Industrial Art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Volume 8 of Index Translationum has been issued by the Secretariat, 19, avenue Kléber, 
Paris 16°. It contains the bibliographies of translations published in 1955. Fifty-one coun 
tries are represented in the annual catalogue. 24,275 items are listed, arranged by countries 
and alphabetically under ten main sections. Translations not previously listed are also 
included here. There is an alphabetical index of authors at the end of the volume, which 
is 663 pages in length. The price is fourteen dollars ($14.00). 


SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
AND RELATED FIELDS 


AESTHETICS 


January 1, 1956—December 31, 1956 


Edited by Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena 
Publications which are important for particular fields only are not included here. Unless 
‘otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1956. However, » number 
of items which could not be included in the previous bibliography (JAAC, vol. XIV, no 
4 [1956], 523-541) appear here 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is gratefully acknowledged 
JAN ALER, EcBert Brix, DAPHNE BUGENTHAL, CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS, 
CouEN, GILLO DorFLes, ARNOLD Euston, Paut R. FARNsSwortH, FRANKLIN 
Dotores C. Frrak, MARGUERITE H. Foster, J. P. Hoptn, CuarLtes W 
KimMEL, Oscar REUTERSVARD, VIVIENNE SINCLAIR, 
HIDA 


SELMA JEANNE 
FEARING, 
HuGues, WILLIAM 


ETIENNE Sourtau, Minoru Yos 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AA Arts & Architecture 
AlI American Imago 
AM-Ps Annales Médico-Psychologiques 


JPsNP Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique 
KR Kenyon Review 


AN Art News 

B Bigaku 

CA Cuadernos Americanos 
CAJ College Art Journal 
CER-T Cahiers d’Etudes de 


vision 


Radio-Télé 


CIF-SP Congresso Internacional de Filo 
sofia, Anais (Proceedings), Sao Paulo, 
1956. 

ELH English Literary History 

JP Journal of Philosophy 


ML Music & Letters 

MR Music Review 

PMLA 
guage Association 

PR Partisan Review 

QFRT Quarterly of Film, Radio & Tele- 
vision 

RdE Revue d’Esthétique 

RdiE Rivista di Estetica 


Publications of the Modern Lan 


SR Sewanee Review 
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GENERAL AESTHETICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Aiken, Henry D. Philip Blair Rice and his philosophy. KR, XVIII, 595-618 

Aizu, Shin. The angel’s world by R. M. Rilke—an artistic note. B, 7, 2: 17-28. 

Albert, Sidney P. Bernard Shaw: the artist as philosopher. JAAC, XIV, 419-438 

Alquié, Ferdinand. Philosophie du surréalisme. Paris (1955), Flammarion, 234 

Ames, Van Meter. What is form? JAAC, XV, 85-93. 
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Anceschi, Luciano. A debate on “‘literary types.’? JAAC, XIV, 324-332 
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Arnett, Willard E. Poetry and science. JAAC, XIV, 445-452 
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Aybar, Benjamin. El realismo intuitivo. Fac. Filos. y Let., U. Nac. Tucumén (Arg.), 99 

Aréstegui, Antonio. Acerca de la belleza objetiva y su aprehension. C/F-SP, 959-965. 

Assunto, Rosario. Arte e filosofia secondo Luigi Stefanini. RdiE, 2: 81-93 

Attisani, Adelchi. I rilievi di Stefanini alla teoria crociana della liricita dell’arte. RdiE, 
2: 95-106. 

Bartling, D. Aesthetische perceptie. Alg. Nederl. Tijdschr. Wijsbeg. Psychol., 107-119 

Barrault, Jean-Louis. Légitimité du théAtre. RdE, 9: 83-91. 

Baudelaire, Charles. (P. Quennell, ed.). The essence of laughter and other essays. N. Y 
Meridian, 223 

Bayer, Raymond. Traité d’esthétique. Paris, Libr. Armand Colin, 304 

Beardsley, Monroe C. The concept of economy in art. JAAC, XIV, 370-375 

Berndtson, Arthur. Semblance, symbol, and expression in the aesthetics of Susanne Langer 
JAAC, XIV, 489-502. 

Berenson, Bernard. Estética e historia en las artes visuales. (Tr. Luis Cardoza y Aragén). 
México, Ed. Fondo Cult. Econ. (Col. Breviarios, N. 115), 264. 

Bongioanni, Fausto M. Parola e riposta nel pensiero di L. Stefanini. RdiE, 2: 75-80 

Bopp, Léon. Les beaux-arts en France. Complément a la Philosophie de l’art. Paris, Galli 
mard, (Coll. ‘‘Blanche’’), 240. 

Boyer, Minor W. An expansion of Dewey’s groundwork for a general theory of value. JAAC, 
XV, 100-105. 

Brandio, Iulio. O tempo e o espacgo na arte musical. C/F-SP, 971-977. 

Brandao, Iulio. Revalorizagaéo da realidade musical. R. Brasil. Filos., VI, 117-126 

Brown, Theodore M. Greenough, Paine, Emerson, and the organic aesthetic. JAAC, XIV, 
304-317. 

Bueno, Miguel. El arte y la estética. CA, LXXXVII, 3: 90-100 

Butori, Bartolomeo. L’arte: elemento concreto da punto di vista della critica figurativa. 
CIF-SP, 979-983. 

Caracciolo, Alberto. L’umanesimo religioso e il pensiero estetico di Luigi Stefanini. RdiL, 
2: 61-73. 


Carlo, Diano. Linee per una fenomenologia dell’arte. Venezia, Neri Pozza. 
Pp ( 


Carrit, E. F. Introduccién a la estética. México, Ed. Fondo Cult. Econ., 2nd ed. 

Castelli, Enrico (ed.). Retorica e barocco. Roma (1955), Bocca, 255, 20 pls. 

Chamie, M4rio. Consciencia e arte moderna. CI] F-SP, 985-989. 

Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. Catharsis in the light of Indian aesthetics. JAAC, XV, 215-226. 

Checchini, Anna Maria. Nota bio-bibliografica (di L. Stefanini). RdiF£, 2: 231-238. 

Chiodi, Pietro. I] problema della tecnica in un incontro tra Heidegger e Heisenberg. 
Aut Aut, 32. 

Combet, Georges. Sur le progrés des arts. RdE, 9: 1-9. 

Corts Grau, José. Estudios filoséficos y literarios. Madrid (1954), Ed. Rialp, 371. 

Crema, Edoardo. Posibilidad de un acuerdo entre grandes estéticas. R. Nac. Cult. (Venez.), 
114: 152-167. 
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De Gennaro, Angelo A. The drama of the aesthetics of Benedetto Croce. JAAC, XV. 117 
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Delza, Sophia. The classic Chinese theater. JAAC, XV, 181-197 
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Duvignaud, Jean. Une espérience d’apparition du sentiment esthétique. JPsNP, 53: 81-85 
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Galeffi, Romano. Consideragées sobre o futura da estética. C7 F-SP, 999-1007 

Galeffi, Romano. Filosofia e arte. R. Brasil. Filos., V1, 372-380 
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Gleckner, Robert F. Blake’s religion of imagination. JAAC, XIV, 359-369 

Golightly, Cornelius. Value as a scientific concept. JP, LIII, 233-245 
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Hayner, Paul C. Expressive meaning. JP, LIII, 149-157 
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Hodin, J. P. The dilemma of being modern: essays on art and literature 
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ARCHITECTURE AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 
Owing to technical difficulties, this section had to be omitted from the bibliography 
and will be published at a later date. 
DANCE 


Anderson, John Q. Frolic: social dancing on the southern frontier. Dance, XXX, 10: 14+; 
11: 35+. 


Baril, Jacques, Etude des dimensions du langage chorégraphique. R. Art et Danse, 17: 8-9 
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